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In oiu* own days and in the full remembrance of 
many by wtiom these pages will be opened^ a 
powerful and mostiUuBtrious Byepublichas perisbed 
before our eyes. Her political existence has been 
utterly abolished and is now well nigh forgotten* 
Yetj though Venice no longer holds her former 
eminent station among the independent Govern- 
ments of Europe J though her maritinie sceptre 
has been wrested from her hand and her Eastern 
diadem plucked from her brow; though she, 
who once boasted sovereignty over almost a 
moiety of the Roman world, now ranks but as a 
conquered Province — the scorn and the prey of 
strangers whom, in her pride, she despised as 
Barbarians ; yet the memory of those glories which 
she won during her 'high and pahny state' is^ 
perhaps, more hkely to be transmitted in its full 
lustre to posterity than if she still retained her 
dominion. By a chance unexampled in former 
History, the very blow which levelled her to the 
dust burst open and disclosed the secret me- 
chanism by which her greatness had been con- 
structed j and the hidden mysteries of her State- 
policy, the riddle and the admiration of centuries, 
have been diacovered and revealed but in the mo- 
ment of her expiring agony. Much of atrocious 

B 2 
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4 VKNETIA. 

guilt, of oppression, cruelty, fraud, treachery, 
baseness, and ingratitude will darken any review 
of her annals. But from the documents which 
the possession of her surrendered archives placed 
in the hands of her conquerors, and upon the 
faith of which the succeedmg narrative is mainly 
founded, the rulers of Venice must be pronounced, 
without reserve, to have been pre-eminently ' wise 
in their generation.' It is our intention, in the 
following pages, to present in detail some of the 
most striking incidents of the History of this great 
Republic, connecting them with each other by a 
brief and rapid survey of minor events. 

That fertile district of Italy which is contained 
at its North-eastern angle, between the Alps and 
the innermost coast of the Adriatic gulph, was 
known at a very early date by the name of Ve- 
netia, from its inhabitants the Veneti, or Heneti, 
The origin and migrations of this People are 
matters of deep obscurity, and they are variously 
related, according to the fancies of the genealogists 
of nations. This question, however curious to the 
antiquary,, is otherwise unimportant and may be 
safely dismissed without further inquiry. From 
whatever Country the Veneti may have migrated, 
the extreme position which they assume in Italy 
proves that they were among its latest colonizers 
on the North. Almost as little is known of them 
for a long period after their settlement as before 
their arrival; for it is not till the IV**^ century 
of Rome that we obtain even an incidental fact 
concerning them ; but this fact is important, for 
it proves that the People to whom it relates must 
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ALLIANCE WITH EOMK. # 

hA7e been powerful and warlike^ and it belongs 
also to an event upon which no less depended 
than the very existence of Rome herself. At a 
time in which, all wag lost to the Eternal City 
except her Capitol^ Pol jb ins* tells ns that the 
invading Gauls were obliged to retrace their steps 
hastilyj in consequence of a diversion into their 
own territories effected by the VenatL This good 
service was acknowledged by an embassy^ from 
which resulted a formal alliaace between Home 
and Venetia. 

Exclusively of any claima of gratitude, dis- 
cretion would no less prompt the Romans to 
encourage a coimection with Venetie^. A State, 
the territory of which embraced fifty cities and a 
population of a million and a half of souls f; 
abundant in produce, and furnishing a breed of 
horses which often successfully competed in the 
Olympic stadium with the fleetest racers of Greece, 
might, from its neighbourhood, be no less dan- 
gerous as an enemy than it had proved itself 
beneficial as an ally. The transition from such 
alliance to dominion was one of the leading 
master-secrets of the poHcy of Rome. By what 
insensible degrees the Veneti forfeited their 
independence, whether it was reluctantly sur- 
rendered to foTce^ or willingly ajccotded for pro- 
tection, is not now to be determined. Nothing 
more is known, except that, in the IF Punic war, 
they fnmished a contingent against Hannibal i 
and that they were at length mei^ed among the 

• II, m. 

t Cmoier'* miff, toI. t p. 113, and the auihvritlee there giTftn. 
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6 INVASION BY ATTILA. 

other districts which contrihuted to form the Pro- 
vince of Cisalpine Gaul. 

Henceforward Venetia is to he considered as a 
constituent part of the Roman Empire^ an4 dunng 
the existence of that Empire, as partaking of its 
fortunes. In the division of Augustus it formed 
his X*^ Region*. Its boundaries were, on the 
West, a line drawn firom the Athesis (Adige), to 
the Padus (Po) ; on the North, the Alps ; the 
Adriatic on the East ; and the Po once again on 
the South. 

We pass on therefore to the V**^ century of the 
Christian aera and to the invasion of Attila ; the 
epoch from which the existence of the modem 
Venetians must be dated. During the second in- 
cursion of the Gothic Aleuric, when Rome 
^; herself had yielded to his assault, notwith- 
standing the splendid temporary advan- 
tages obtained by Stilicho, Venetia was subjected, 
for more than three years, to the occupation and 
the ravages of the Barbarians. The premature 
death of that ferocious conqueror, in the midst of 
his career of triumph, and the pacific re- 
^' treat of his milder brother and successor, 
Adolphus, afforded but a short rehef to the 
falling Empire : for the Scythian hive contained 
new swarms which it was preparing to pour forth; 
and J%e /Stvord of Marst after having depopulated 
the East, was whetting itself, with yet greater 
keenness, for the harvest of Italy. As Attila ad- 
vanced, his fearful threat that 'the grass never 
grew where his horse once trod,' was realised to 

• PUny, bo<^ iU. ch. 18. 
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EMIGRATION TO THE ISLANDS. 7 

the very letter: and when Aquileia, in revenge for 
her gallant defence, had heen so levelled as 
to he even without ruins, scarcely another '^' 
city throughout the plains of Lomhardy 
ventured to oppose a resistance which must 
inevitahly involve it in like destruction. The 
wretched inhabitants of Concordia, Oderso, Altino, 
Padua, and the neighbouring towns avoided the 
approaching tempest which they dared not abide; 
and, content with the preservation of their lives 
and their moveables, they abandoned their hearths 
to the fury of the conqueror. 

The great object of the fugitives was to escape 
pursuit; and security could be best obtained by 
retirement to spots either difficult of access, or 
presenting little allurement to the cupidity of an 
invader chiefly hungering after spoil. Doih of 
these qualifications were combined on the neigh- 
bouring shore of the Adriatic. About the mouths 
of the numerous rivers which discharge themselves 
over a space of thirty leagues on the North-western 
coast of that gulph, from Grado to Chiozza, are 
situated very numerous small islands, embanked 
against the open sea by long, narrow, intervening 
slips of land, which serve as so many natural 
breakwaters. This aggere, as it is termed, has 
been formed by the deposit of countless rivers, a 
deposit borne down them for Ages in a rapid fall, 
and not arrested till it meets the sea; where it has 
raised itself into impregnable ramparts (mtiraz^si), 
against the inroads of the waves. Towards the 
iMid, these islands are equally protected; partly 
by tiie channels of the great rivers, the Lizonzo, 
the Tagliamento, and the Livenza, flowing from 
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THE LAGUNE. 



the Julian Alps; .the Haye, the Musone, the 
Brenta, and the Adige, swollen with the snows 
of the Tyrol; and the Po, charged with waters 
hoth from the Alps and Apennines; and partly 
hj a yet more powerful defence in a bed of sort 
mud, covered with water not exceeding, for the 
most part, one or two feet in depth, and ex- 
tending, at the time of which we are now writing, 
between twenty and thirty miles from the outer 
shore. This expanse, the Lagune, which cannot 
justly be considered either sea or land, is navigable 
only by skiffs drawing a few inches water: but 
wherever it is traversed by any of the sestuaries of 
the rivers, or yet more by canals excavated for the 
purpose, ships of considerable burden may ride 
securely. The entrances through the outer bar- 
rier are few, and the navigation afterwards most 
intricate and difficult; so that much skill and long 
acquaintance with the water-courses are necessary 
for pilotage through their labyrinths. The islands 
within the barrier are scattered through various 
parts of the Lagune; some divided £rom each other 
but by narrow channels; others more remote, as 
so many outposts. Rialto*, the chief of these, had 
long served as a port to Padua, and a few build- 
ings for naval purposes had been constructed upon 
it. All else was barren, desolate, and unculti- 
vated. But the very qualities which, under different 
circumstances, would have been most repulsive to 



* Rivo alto, the deep stream, abbreviated into Rialto, is first the 
name of this Island, JsUa de RkUto ; then of the Bridge, U Ponte 
di Rialto which connects it with the opposite bank ; and lastly of 
the Exchange, the BUxlto of Shakspeare, which stands upon this 
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FlIUrT St; I L DINGS OK RIALTO, U 

volontarj' settlers, presented attractions and offered 
advantages to the ejdles of Venetian not to be 
expected in other places; and the safety for which 
they might have looked in vain on a soil richly 
indebted to Nature was to be found by them, tf 
anywhere, amid this wilderness of waters. 

The fall of AquHeia and the self-banishment of 
the neighbouring inhabitants o<;curred in the year 
452 of our eera: bntj yet earher, some rudiments 
of its future greatness may be traced on Hialto. 
A Churchj dedicated to St. James, had been erected 
there in 421; about the same time a decree had 
Issued from Padua for the formation of a town on 
its naked shores, in order to consolidate the few 
stragglers who were to be found on the neighbour- 
ing islands ; and^ for the government of this in- 
fant community^ annual magistrates, under the 
title of Consuls, had been appointed by the mo- 
ther city, Sabellico has preserved a tradition, 
partially received^ that the earliest buildings of 
this town were raised on the very spot now occupied 
by the Cathedral of St. Mark. Another belief, from 
which he assures us there is no dissent, aifirms 
that the first foundations were laid on the 25 th of 
March— a day on which none but a work of more 
than ordinaiy magnificence and dignity could be 
commenced. It is the day on which the Saviour 
was conceived in the womb of the Virgin ; and that 
also on which J as the Historian discovers in Holy 
writ, Adam, the parent of mankind, was formed 
by God*, Pietro Justiniam has presented us in 
his History with an astrological scheme of the 
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10 GOVERNMENT — ^TRIBUNES. 

natiyity of these foundations^ calculated with pre- 
cision to the hour of noon on the 25th of March 
A.D. 421 ; and he assures us that this horoscope 
prognosticates the happiest fortunes. It was not 
only to this little town, however, that the exiles 
directed their steps. Its narrow dimensions, in- 
deed, forhade the reception of all who thronged to 
it, and the sands of Grado, Caorlo, Malamooco, 
and Pelestrina were covered by inmates. The 
mixed feeling of regret for the homes which they 
had abandoned and of thankfulness for those in 
which they had found reftige, is strongly evinced 
in the name given by the townsmen of Altino to 
the asylum which diey occupied: they called it 
" the Port of the Deserted City." 

Before the towns on the continent could rise 
again from their ashes, the foundations of an in- 
dependent Government had already been laid in the 
new State. Each principal island elected a Tribune, 
as a judicial magistrate, who continued in office for 
a single year, and who was responsible for the 
execution of his duties to a General Assembly. The 
inhabitants dedicated themselves to the only em- 
ployments which their scanty territory permitted, 
fishing and the manufacture of salt: and safely, 
because obscurely, sheltered from the repeated 
calamities by which the Country they had aban- 
doned was desolated, they continued to gain an 
increase of strength by the new citizens which each 
fresh continental outrage added to their numbers. 
"When, in the VII*^ century, the Lombards 
^; under Alboin established themselves in 
Italy, the new invaders followed in the 
track of their Barbarian predecessors; and the 
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bihabitants whom ancient Vmietia still retained 
were compelled to seek the same asylums which, 
more than two centuries before, had reeeiTed the 
origmal exiles* The citizens of Altino fled to 
Torcello ; those of Concordia to Caorlo ; and the 
Paduans became supphants for a refuge, which was 
not deuiedj ib that Kiolto irom which they had not 
long before demanded the obedience of a subject » 
This increase of population in the islands, as it 
multiplied their interests, so also it demanded a 
greater vigour than was possessed by their exist- 
ing GoTerament. The details of the change hare 
not reached US; but it appears that some abuses 
sowed the seeds of party spirit, and thai the 
.Repubhc was menaced by internal divisions. On 
these accounts, the General Assembly was 
convoked at Heraclea^ and it was wisely de- ^^ 
termined to confide in a single hand the 
power vrhich hitherto had been partitioned among 
several Tribime s , Th e title proposed was I)oge, or, 
in other words, Buhe. It is believed that twelve 
electors, whose names have been preserved, and 
who are the stocks from which afterwards sprang 
the most illustrious families in Yenice, united their 
sufirages in favour of Paolo Luc a Anafesto, 
a citizen of Heraclea. His dignity was conferred 
for life; he was assisted by a Council of State, the 
members of which he liimself nominated ; the 
public revenue was at his disposal ; the General 
Assembly was summoned at nia decree ; he ap- 
pointed the Judges and Tribunes ; appeals from 
them lay to his jurisdiction; all ecclesiastical 
synods were convoked by him ; andj although the 
election of Prelates still remained with the P^ple, 
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the right of investiture^ which operated as a teU), 
belonged to the Doge. Above all^ he alone pos- 
sessed the prerogative of peace or war. Little else» 
it may be imagined^ besides these extensive pri- 
vileges, was wanting to constitute a pure despotism. 
This unlimited authority, however, does not 
appear to have been abused till the reign of the 
thn^ Doge, Fabriciazio Urso, who was assas- 
sinated in a popular tumult which he had provoked 
by his haughtiness. The experiment of a chief 
magistrate for life had been tried and appeared to 
have failed . Without any diminution of his power, 

it was now resolved to limit its duration ; 
737* and a ruler under the title of Maestro delta 

Milizia or de' Soldati, elected but for a 
year, supplied the place of the abolished Doge. 
Five Maestri, or Mastromili as the name became 
corrupted, are recorded in succession, before the 
title of Doge was revived. The reigns which suc- 
ceeded, during many years after this renewal, were, 
for the most part, signalized by oppression on the 
side of the Prince and by resistance on that of the 
People, and they terminated, in frequent instances, 

by the expulsion of the Tyrant. In one 
g^* of these numerous struggles, the inters 

vention of Pepin, upon whom his father 
Charlemagne had recently bestowed the Crown of 
Lombardy, was incautiously soUcited, and the new 
King readily entered upon a connection affording 
pretexts for hostilities against a State which, from 
its contiguity with his own dominions, he might 
hope to include, one day, within their limits. The 
events which followed are obscure and variously 
related; but thus much is certain, that the Bepubhc 
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of the Islands was soon t&nglit that lesson^ so of^en 
to be learned from Historr, how dangerous it is 
to invite the interference of a powerful neighbour. 
It was not to secure the election of a Doge of 
Venice that the King of the Lombards had armed: 
his objects were directed, through this excuse, to 
his own aggrandizement; and, taking occasion 
from the refusal of his aUies to assist him in the 
conquest of Dalmatia which he i^ished to ^dd 
to his acquisitions in Istria and Friuli^ he di- 
rected against the Western shore of the Adriatic 
that armament which had been ostensibly assem- 
bled to obtain mastery of its Eastern borders. 
Heraclea and Equilo were attacked and given to 
the flames; and it was only at the personal soh- 
dtatiou of Obelerioj the candidate whose interest 
he espousedj and who, in opposition to his fellow- 
citiaenSj had strongly advocated the necessity of 
joining in the Dalmatian expedition, that the re* 
maining towns escaped similar ravages, and that 
the invading troops were withdrawn* A fresh pro- 
vocation, indiscreetly offered, renewed the anger 
of Pepin and he was not slow in manifesting it. 
The fort of Brondolo and the inlands of Chio^za and 
Pelestrina speeddy surrendered to him; and Mala- 
mocco, the Capital, Was already invested by troops 
thirsting for its plunder, and separated from it^ now 
Albiola was conquered, only by the narrow channel 
of a single canal. Pepin's bridges were constructedj 
the stream was crossed, and he entered the city; 
but it was to a barren triumph, for the whole po- 
pulation had abandoned its walls* Listening to the 
advice of Angelo Participazio, one of those great 
men whose illustrious qualities are best displayed 
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in times of danger, they had thrown themselyes 
into their galleyi and taken up a position on 
Bialto, in the very centre of the Lagune, where, 
protected from invasion by broader channels, they 
determined to maintain a desperate and extreme 
resistance. The Lombard King summoned them 
to surrender at discretion. On their refosal, he 
endeavoured to form a bridge of boats which was 
destroyed; and, in a second attempt to transport 
his whole forces in large vessels, well adapted for 
the open sea but Uttle fitted for the shifting and 
uncertain depths of the LagwMy he became en- 
tangled in their shallows, llie islanders, profiting 
by his embarrassment, set fire to the stranded 
vessels, and continued the work of destruction till 
the flow of the returning tide enabled the shattered 
fleet to withdraw to Malamocco. The towns 
already in the power of the invader endured the 
fullest calamities which defeat and disappointed 
ambition could inflict; and Pepin, haying thus 
far gratified his revenge, abandoned all further 
operations and retreated to the continent. 

Angelo Participazio had saved his Country, 

and thechief dignity which shecould bestow 
gool* was his just reward. Obelerio was solemnly 

rejected, and the new Doge actively en- 
gaged himself in the confirmation of that security 
to which his wisdom had pointed the way. The 
sixty islets which clustered round Bialto were con- 
nected with it and each other by bridges; a new 
Capital arose within their circuit; a Cathedral 
and a Ducal Palace were founded on the site 
which they still occupy; and the name of the 
Province on Terra Firma from which the citizens 
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derived their orig^in was giren to the mctropoMa 
which they were creating* Such waa the hirth of 
Venice, 

la the reign of JusTiNiAici^PARTrciPAzio, the son 
and successor of Angeloj undistinguished 
by events of more important character, ^^7' 
the Venetians became possessed, of the 
relics of that Saint to whom they ever afterwards 
appealed as the great patron of their State and city. 
These remams were obtained from Alexandria by 
a pions stratagem, at a time when the Church 
wherein they were originally deposited was about 
to be destroyed in order that its rich marbles 
might be apphed to the decoration of a Palace. 
At that fortituate season^ some Venetian ships (it 
is said no less tlian ten, a fact proving the pros- 
perous extent of their early commerce) happened 
to he trading in that porti and their captains, 
though not without much difficnlty, aiicceeded in 
obtaining from the PHeats who had the custody of 
the holy treasure its deliverance into their hands^ 
in order that it might escape profanation. It was 
necessary, however, that this transfer should be 
made in secrecy; for, we are assured by Sabelhco, 
who relates the occurrence minutely, that the mira- J ; 

cles which had been daily wrought at the Saint's 1 \ 

shrine had strongly attached the populace to his 
memory. The Priests carefully opened the cere- 
ments in which the body waa enveloped ; and con* 
sidering, doubtless, that one dead Saint posaesaed 
no less intrinsic virtue and value than another, they 
very adroitly substituted the corpse of a female, 
Sta. Claudia, in the folda which had been occupied 
by that of St. Mark, But they had vridely erred 
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in their graduation of the scale of beatitude. So 
great was the odour of superior sanctity, that a 
rich perfume difi^sed itself through the Church at 
the moment at which the grave-clothes of the 
Eyangehst were disturbed ; and the holy robbery 
was well nigh betrayed to the eager crowd of 
worshippers, who, attracted by the sweet smell, 
thronged to inspect the reUcs and to ascertain 
their safety. After examination, they retired, satis- 
fied that their fay ourite Saint was inviolate ; for the 
slit which the Priests had made in his cerements 
was behind and out of sight. But the Venetians 
still had to protect the embarkation of their prize. 
For this purpose, effectually to prevent all chance 
of search, they placed the body in a large basket 
stuffed with herbs and covered with joints of pork. 
The porters who bore it were instructed to cry loudly 
'Khanzir, Khanzir ! ' * and every true Mussulman 
whom they met carefully avoided the uncleanness 
with which he was threatened by contact with this 
forbidden flesh. Even when once on board, the 
body was not yet quite safe ; for accident might 
reveal the contents of the basket; it was therefore 
wrapped in one of the sails and hoisted to a 
yard-arm of the main-mast, till the moment of 
departure. Nor was this precaution unnecessary; 
for the unbelievers instituted a strict search for con- 
traband goods before the vessel sailed. During 
the voyage, the ship was in danger from a violent 
storm ; and but for the timely appearance of the 
Saint, who warned the captain to furl his sails, she 
would inevitably have been lost. The joy of the 

* KhanziTy Arab, s hog. A cape on the coaat of Syria is named 
Bos el Khamir, i. e. hog's-head. 
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Venetians, on the arriyal of this precious cargo, 
was manifested by feasting, music, processions, 
and prayers. An ancient tradition was called to 
ndnd, that St. Mark, in his travels, had visited 
Aquileia; and having touched also at the Hun- 
dred Isles, at that time uninhabited, had been 
informed, in a prophetic vision, that his bones 
should one day repose upon their shores. Venice 
was solemnly consigned to his protection. The 
Saint himself, or his Lion, was blazoned on her 
standards and impressed on her coinage; and the 
shout of the populace, whether on occasions of 
sedition or of joy, and the gathering cry of the 
armies of the RepubUc in battle was, henceforward, 
* Viva San Marco ! * 

The Lion of St. Mark has a more profound 
meaning than he may appear to bear at first sight. 
As the Heralds would bla^n him, he is azure, 
siegeant, his wings or, and he holds a book argent, 
open under his paws. He sits, as we are told, in 
order to shew that the Venetians are wise and pa- 
cific; for sages and counsellors mostly use that 
attitude: moreover to evince that they conquer 
rather by address than by violence, as it was said 
of the Romans — Bomanus sedendo mncit He is 
winged, to shew that they are prompt in execution. 
On one occasion these wings tonished a pungent 
reply to an Imperial ambassador who inquired 
in what Country such a species of Lions was to be 
found? * In the same Country,' answered the reign- 
ing Doge, ' which produces Spread Eagles.' The 
legend written on the book is Pax tibi, Marce, 
Evangelista mens, the salutation addressed by an 
Angel to the Saint when he landed, as above 

VOL. I. c 
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mentioned, at the spot now occupied by the 
Church and Convent of San Francesco della 
Vigna. But in time of war, the book is closed, 
and a naked sword is pbiced in the Lion's paws *. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the first 
notion of the Lion is borrowed from one of the 
visions of Daniel: of the four great beasts which 
that Prophet saw, ' the first was Uke a Lion and 
had Eagle's wings f.' But the symbols of the 
EvangeUst have been a matter fruitful of discussion. 
Notwithstanding the splendour of his reception 
and the many subsequent testimonies of high 
honour which he received, the Saint occasionally 
proved capricious and did not always deign to 
shew himself even to his most illustrious visiters. 
Two centuries after the above Translation (1094) 
when the Emperor Henry III. made an express 
pilgrimage to his shrine, the body had very petu- 
lantly disappeared. The Priests had recourse to 
prayer and fasting for its recovery, and the whole 
Capital was engaged in tears, abstinence, and sup- 
plication. At length the Saint relented. One 
morning the Sacristan whose turn it was to attend 
the Church in which the body ought to have been 
found, perceived, on entering, a fragrant odour 
and a brilliant Ught which issued from a parti- 
cular column. The simple Priest imagined that 
there was a fire and ran up in affright to extin- 
guish it; nor was his alarm diminished when he 
saw a human arm protruding from the column. 
He hastened to the Doge and announced this 
marvel, and the Bishop of Olivolo and the other 

* Amelot de la Houssaye. Hit. du Oouvfm. de Venisef p. 568. 
tvii. 4. 
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Clergy^ haying been summoned, repaired with pro- 
found devotion to the Church. There, as they 
knelt before the pillar, the arm dropped a ring 
from one of the fingers of its hand into the Bishop* a 
bosora ; and at the same time the coIutbh opened! 
and displayed an iron coffin inclosing the remains 
of the Evangelist. Tlie holy corpse wrought 
numerous miracles; and a Feast was instituted to 
commemorate its invention- On each 24th of 
Jidy, while the Magnificat was being ehanted^ 
the congregation was sprinkled with rose-water, in 
memory of the sweet odour, and two tapers were 
lighted before the pillar. Among the other relics, 
which on this occasion were borne abroad in splen- 
did processioni was an autograph of his Gospel 
from the Evangehst's own pen, in which, unhap- 
pily , IcajTied men are midetermined whether the cJia- 
racter is Greek or Latin*, and whether the material 
is paper or parchment. The ring was sacrilegiously 
stolen, in the year 1 585, and, perhaps, the body has 
undergone a similar fate. Having been plaeed in a 
receptacle more worthy of it, the secret of wliich 
was intrusted to none save the Boge, and the 
ProiDveditori—of^cGTS especially appointed for the 
Saint'' 3 guardianship— a magnificent Church was 
decreed and built over this mysterious tombf- Yet 
a modern traveller, who was by no means likely to 
approach this legend with an eye of scepticism, 
roundly taxes Carossio, who about twenty years 

* Hej*s L^wrtf, I, 37, ^here a. rqferenM 5a given to Mic^iasliSi 
1 12> 4to. But h full account of the MS. mny be found id the IH- 
an'tiin Itoiiicum at Montftmcon < c, iv., p, 651 . That profound scboliu- 
0nd antlquaTy ejEamiDed It verr doeel^ and decided that ft wa^ Latin. 
He descrlbeB it &a petiabing from llie dampne^fl of Its repdaitory. 

t Sabpllioo, J>ecad. 1. Lib. V. ad in, 

c2 
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afterwards for a short time usurped the throne, 
with a ptivctte sale of the relics. ' Since his time,' 
says Eustace, ' the existence of the hody of St. 
Mark has never heen puhUclj ascertamed. The 
place, however, where the sacred deposit lies is ac- 
knowledged to be an undiwdged secret; or, perhaps, 
in less cautious language, to be utterly unknown*'. 
A whole century ensued presenting little matter 
which deserves attention, and the reigns of the six 

Doges by which that period was occupied 
^^' may be passed in silence. Under C an di an 

II., occurred one of those events which 
vividly depict the manners of the Age to which 
they belong ; and which, thoi^^h i^ecting in- 
dividuals rather than a nation, excite never- 
theless very powerM interest and almost connect 
History vnth Romance f. According to an 
ancient usage, the marriages among the chief 
families at Venice were celebrated pubhcly. The 
same day and the same hour witnessed the union 
of numerous betrothed; and the eve of the Feast 
of the Purification, on the return of which the 
Republic gave portions to twelve young maidens, 
was the season of this joyous anniversary. It waa 
to Olivolo, the residence of the Patriarch, on the 
extreme verge of the city, that the ornamented 
gondolas repaired on this happy morning. There, 
hailed by music and the gratulations of their assem- 
bled kindred, the lovers disembarked; and the 
festive pomp, swelled by a long train of friends, 
richly clad, and bearing with them, in proud dis- 

* Clauical Tour, vol. i. p. 171. 

t Mr. Rogers in his Italy, * The Brides qf Venice,' has already 
familiarized English ears with this most romantic incident. 
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play, the jewels and nuptial preaents of the brities^ 
proceeded to the Cathedral, The Pirates of I stria 
bad long marked this peacelid show as affording a 
rich promise of booty ; for, at the time of which we 
are writing, the Arsenal and its surround in g man- 
sions were not yet in existence, Ohvolo was 
untenanted, except by Priests, and its neighbour- 
hood was entirely without inhabitants. In these 
deserted apots* the Corsairs laid their ambush on the 
night before the ceremony; and while thie unarmed 
and unsuspecting citizens were yet engaged in the 
marriage rites before the altar, a rude and fero- 
cious troop burst the gates of the Cathedral- Not 
content with seizing the costly ornaments which 
became their prize, they tore away also the weeping 
and heart-broken brides and hurried them to their 
vessels. The Doge had honoured the Festival with 
his presence, andt deeply touched by the rage and "" 
despair of the disappointed bridegrooms, he sum- 
moned the citizens to arms. Hastily assembling 
auch galleys as weie in the harbour, they profited 
by a favourable wind; and overtook the ravishers 
before they were extricated from the Lagune of 
Caorlo. Caudiano led the attack, and, such was 
its fury, that uot a single Istriote escaped the 
death which he merited. The maidens were 
brought back in triumph ; and, on the evening of 
the same day, the interrupted rites were solem- 
nised with joy, no doubt much heightened by a 
remembrance of the peril which had so well nigh 
prevented their completion. The memory of this 
singular event was long kept alive by an annual 
procession of Venetian women on the Eve of the 
Purification, and by a solemn visit paid by the 
Doge to the Church of Sta. Maria Formosa. 
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It was by the tninkmakers (casseUart) of the 
islandon which the above named Church stands, that 
the greater part of the crew, hastily collected on this 
occasion, was furnished; and Candiano, as a reward 
for their bravery, asked them to demand some 
privilege. They requested this annual visit to their 
island. ' What,' said the Prince, 'if the day should 
prove rainy V — * We will send you hats to cover 
your heads, and if you are thirsfrjr we will give you 
drink.' To commemorate this question and reply, 
the Priest of Sta. Maria was used to ofPer to the 
Doge, on landing, two flasks of malmsy^ two 
oranges, and two hats adorned with his own 
armorial bearings, those of the Pope, and those of 
the Doge. The Marian Games (La Festa delle 
Marie), of which this andata formed part, and 
which lasted for six days, continued to be cele- 
brated till they were interrupted by the public 
distress during the War of Chiozza*. They were 
renewed two hundred years afterwards with yet 
greater pomp; but of tlie time at which they fell 
into total disuse we are unable to speak. ^ 

The three reigns which immediately followed 
were barren of events of interest, though not un^ 

marked by bloodshed and internal tumult. 
^; s At length one Doge, Pietro Ursbolo I., 

deservedly acquired the affections of his 
subjects ; but the gentle virtues to which he was 
indebted for their love were of that class which 
rendered the toils of Government irksome; and,, 
having resolved upon abdication, after two short 
years of rale, he quitted his Palace under disguise 
and by stratagem, in order to escape detention, 
and secluded himself in the neighbouring Abbey 

* Sabellico, Dec. I. Ub. iU. p. 66. 
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fif Perpignaii- Tliere, his nfieekness fttid devotion 
obtained for him far higher honoars than those of 
the throne which he had resigned; andj after hia 
death J the Holy See enrolled him among her list of 
Saints* His memory was long venerated by his 
countiymen, and even so late as the year 1 732, 
his right arm, inclosed, as a relic of inestimable 
valne, in a silver shrine of exquisite workmanship, 
was deposited in the Treasury of St. Mark' s. Thir- 
teen yearSj 'wdth the intervention of two reigns, 
passed before his son, a IP Pietro Ur- 
SEOLO, was caHcd to the throne. Report g^^ 
asserted that the abdicated Doge, abeady 
advanced many steps towards his future canon i- 
zatioUj had long ago prophesied the greatness 
of his child. On this account, the most favour- 
able auguries attended the opening reign, and 
the wise administration of the new Prince jns- 
titied the hopes of his Conntry. The largely 
extended commerce of Venice^ by inereasing 
her internal wealth and resources j had awakened 
also her ambition for foreign conquest; and the 
lapse of five centuries, through which we have 
passed in the above brief sketch of her History , 
had not only raised the original small band of 
exiles and fishermen into a rich, powerful, and 
independent nation; but, at the same time, had 
created a natural wish that these riches and this 
power should find a wider scene of display than 
was afforded by the narrow hmits of the Lagune 
and a few adjoining ports, Urseolo II, was fitted 
for the crisis at which he reigned. Having, in 
the first instance, appeased -the rage of domestic 
faction^ he next addressed himself to (Kjmmercial 
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Treaties; and his negotiations secured yet more 
fully than it had hitherto been possessed, the 
command of the chief neighbouring ports and 
rivers of Italy, obtained extensive privileges and 
exemptions from the Greek Emperor, and culti- 
vated the good-will and alliance of the Syrian 
and Egyptian Sultans. Venice, long before the 
close oi the X*^ century, had become the em- 
porium not only of Italy but of Greece and of 
all the Countries bordering on the Adriatic: and 
while Pisa, Grenoa, and Amalfi, subsequently her 
chief maritime competitors, were but scantily 
known, she was the exclusive factor between 
Europe and the Levant. The Eastern coast of 
the Adriatic, notwithstanding this commercial 
pre-eminence of Venice, possessed numerous ports 
maintaining themselves by an advantageous trade. 
As each of the Empires which bordered them on 
either can&ae diminished in strength, these dis- 
tricts giadually asserted independence; and their 
progress was naturally regarded with a watchM 
and jealous eye by the Venetian Grovemment. 
But the Istrians, the Libumians and the Dal- 
matians were destined to aggrandize, not to rival, 
the Queen of the Adriatic. Venice, no less than 
her maritime neighbours, continued to be harassed 
by the Pirates of Naienta; and whatever occa- 
sional exemption she might enjc^ from plunder 
was purchased by the disgracefrd humiliation of an 
annual tribute. We know not whether, as has 
been sometimes said, the Dalmatian towns volun- 
tarily tendered submission as the price of delivery 
from these robbers, or whether the Venetians 
plausibly armed in their defence,^ as a pretext to 
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* yeil uHimate designs of conquest ; but, in the 
Spring of 9973 a powerful fleet was manDcd^ 
either for their protection or subjection ; ^^■ 
and the Doge, having received the stan- 
dard of St, Mark from the hands of the Bishop, 
embarked on the first expedition undertaken by his 
Countiy for CTEteiision of territory. His pr ogres a 
was a con turned, and for the moat part, a peaceful 
triumph* At Parenzo and at Pola, he was ad- 
mitted with open arms by the citizens who soli- 
cited him to adopt them as chUdren of his Re- 
pubUc, Capo dM stria, Pirano, Isola, Emone, 
KoTigno, Humago, and Zara, all proffered oaths 
of fealty and hailed him as deliTerer and Sove- 
reign, Mulcimir, King of Croatia, found safety 
in alEance, cemented by the marriage of his son 
with a daughter of the Doge. Equal submission 
awaited him from Spalatro to Lissa, and the first 
resistance which he eucountered was offered by 
the islands Curzola and Lesina. The former of 
these was won without difficulty, for it possessed 
little means of defence ; but Lesiua presented a 
formidable opposition, both from the natural 
advantages of its site, and yet more from the pre- 
caution of the Nareu tines who had established on 
it a depot strongly fortified and garrisoned. The 
Venetians speedily blockaded the port and in- 
vested the town ; and, on the refiisal of their first 
summons^ they pressed to the assault. The 
defence was long and brave and the carnage 
proportionately murderous ; but, in the end, the 
garrison was compelled to yield. The lives of 
the inhabitants were spared; and on the same 
spot whereon the Doge received the keys of 
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Lesina, the submission of Bagusa also^ extorted by 
the terror of his arms, was tendered and accepted. 

The possession of Curzola and Lesina, the 
outworks of Narenta, rendered that bay itself 
defenceless ; and the Venetian army, disembarking 
without opposition, desolated the neighbourhood 
with fire and sword. Few of the inhabitants 
escaped this war of extermination; and when, 
fatigued with slai^^hter, the invaders admitted the 
small remnant to terms, those terms were such as 
the recollection of two centuries of injury might 
be expected to dictate. The tribute was abohshed, 
the population disarmed, indemnities for former 
plunder were rigidly demanded, and the whole 
resources of this Uttle State, if a union of Pirates 
may be so named, were placed at the command 
of the victors. The Government of all these 
newly-acquired territories was firamed after a 
model of great simplicity, and without any dis- 
tinction between cessions and conquests. A 
Podestd, nominated by the Doge from some 
principal family in Venice, administered in each 
town in the name of the RepubUc ; and the natives 
were utterly excluded from participation in pubhc 
affairs. 

These brilliant successes of Urseolo were grate- 
fully acknowledged. To the title of Duke of 
Venice, was annexed that of Duke of Dalmatia ; 
the Emperor Otho III. honoured him by be- 
coming sponsor to his son ; and, on a progress 
which he made to Rome, after passing three days 
in Venice, he relieved her, at the prayer of the 
Doge, from a testimony of vassalage which had 
become offensive to the growing pride of the 
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citizens ; declining the receipt of a robe of cloth 
of gold which had hitherto been annually sent as 
a mark of dependence. More substantial tokens 
of Imperial favour were shown by exemptions 
granted throughout his dominions, and by per- 
mission to occupy certain neighbouring ports. 
This visit of Otho was paid under the most rigid 
incognito. He arrived at night, attended by not 
more than five domestics ; and was received in 
the Monastery of San Servolo, as affording readier 
means of concealment than any other private or 
public lodging. The Doge, having been admitted 
to his first audience, which also took place by 
night, after exchanging congratulations with the 
Emperor, accompanied him to St. Mark's; whence 
Otho, having paid his devotions, passed with no 
less secrecy to the Ducal Palace. During his 
stay, Urseolo, to avoid suspicion, always dined in 
public ; and, in the evening, supped in intimate 
familiarity with his illustrious guest. It was not 
till three days after theEmperor's departure, thatthe 
Doge convoked a General Assembly, and, having 
announced the visit of Otho and the gracious 
concessions to which he had been pleased to 
agree, received the warmest thanks and applause 
of his People, for the consummate prudence and 
inviolable secrecy which he had maintained. So 
early was mystery, even respecting trifles, esteemed 
a praiseworthy quality in the rulers of Venice ! 

The reign of Othone, the son of Pietro Urse- 
olo, was distinguished by the conquest of 
Hadria. In a war which her citizens pro- ^f^^ 
voked by a claim to the territory of Loredo, 
the Doge vigorously marched to repulse an attack 
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upon that district, defeated the invaders, and, pur- 
suing their routed forces, besieged, captured, and 
destroyed their town. Such was the fate of that 
once great and flourishing city which, in times of 
remote antiquity, was doubtless the chief port of its 
cognate Adriatic. Even if not of much earUer ori- 
gin, it was the principal seat of such commerce as 
the Tuscans enjoyed when their dominion extended 
from that sea to the Mediterranean: so late as 
the IV*^ century, Pliny speaks of its * noble 
harbour:' and, at the period which we are now con- 
sidering, it retained sufficient power to need the 
direct chastisement of Venice ; but, in our own 
days, both Man and Nature appear jointly to 
have conspired against its prosperity. It is still, 
indeed, the seat of a Bishop, but it has dwindled 
into a mean and ruined riUage, rejected even by 
the sea bearing its name, and removed, by one 
of those changes not uncommon on a shifting 
coast, no less l£an eighteen miles from, the waters 
which once bore riches to its haven. 

DoMiNico Flabenigo, who succeeded to the 
throne in 1030, procured the enactment of 
fo3Q; an important and most salutary law. The 
State had hitherto been saved from heredi- 
tary usurpation solely by the frequent recurrence of 
insurrection and, occasionally, of lawless bloodshed. 
The greater number of Doges had endeavoured to 
perpetuate the succession in their own families ; 
five had already sprung from a single stock; 
several had been associated without even the 
nominal consent of the People ; and the remedies 
which the RepubUc had been compelled to apply 
in four instances were no milder than death or 
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banislinient. A law was now proposed t!mt no 
successor shoold in future be named during the 
lifetime of the reigning Doge. It was unani' 
mously accepted, recorded aa a fundamental insti- 
tute of the Goyeniment, and ever afterwards ob- 
served iuviolably. 

The Chroniclers have presented an amusing 
picture of the luxurious habits of the Constantino- 
politau i'air oiie^ who shared the crown of 
DoMiNicoSiLvio, alaterDog^e. Such, we j^^'^ 
are assured, was the extent of her rctinement 
— adeo moro&d fuit eie^antid^-^^iliBt she banished 
the use of plain water from her toilet, and washed 
herseli'only with the richest and most fragrant me- 
dicated preparations » Her apartments were so satu- 
rated with perfumes that those who were unaccus- 
tomed to such odours often fainted upon entering* ; 
and as the climax of sioftil indulgence (for such it 
appears to the narrator), in the inordinate pride of 
her evil heart, she refused to employ her fingers 
in eating and nevpr touched her meat unless with 
a golden fork. Her end was in miserable con- 
trast with these Sybaritic manners. She was 
stricken with a sore disease, considered, no donbt, 
as an especial judgment; and her sufferings, which 
were long protracted, were of such a nature, as to 
excite rather the disgust than the pity of her 
attendant s f. 

Vital e F a l r e ro, who was next called to i 'au. 

* The Teifietlan kditja are sttll morbidly sensible U tlie tmall of 
pBrfomefl. Mr. W. S. Rosa, in his very agreeable LeUert from the 
Norlk of Itetly^ describuEi tlii^ia a3 faintiiifc' at the odour of common 
ts^enc^s* and <7p£aka of vtell authenticated ItistatKca of deaths in 
elindbed from Bimilur can sua. 

t SubeUkiv, Decadn L^ Lib l, dd imn. IflTl, who cites IMmiadua. 
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the throne, largely benefited the Republic by skilful 
negodations. The Greek Emperor, Comnenus, 
renounced in favour of Venice the pretensions 
which he had hitherto asserted to noHiinal sove- 
reignty over Dalmatia; he granted a free entrance 
to her ships into all his ports, and assigned ware- 
houses for their goods; he naturalized her resi- ' 
dents at Constantinople, and he compelled the 
merchants of Amalfi to pay an annual tribute to the 
Cathedral of St. Mark. The establishment of a Fair 
in honour of that Saint, whii^h occurred about this 
time, by minghng the purposes of devotion vfith 
those of commerce, attracted numerous throngs 
of visiters to the Venetian Capital who, by the 
largeness of their expenditure, contributed to the 
increase of the national wealth. So lucrative did 
these institutions prove, that other canonized re- 
mains received similar honours; and such was the 
consequent ardour with which relics were collected, 
as allurements for pilgrim-merchants, that when 
the agents who had been despatched to purchase 
the body of San Tarasio, a defunct Patriarch of 
Constantinople, failed in their bidding, the Saint 
was transported to the Adriatic by means very 
little in accordance with honesty. 

A new and far vnder scene of conquest was 
opened by this alliance with Constantinople ; 
and the narrow hmits of the Adriatic were no 
longer to bound the Venetian dominion. It is 
not here that we need trace the rise of the Cru- 
sades, nor the manifold causes which summoned 
the whole armed population of Europe to a ro- 
mantic and perilous warfare in the East. The part 
borne by Venice in these expeditions rendered her 
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most illustrious: the consequences were greater 
than her most sanguine citizens could dare to 
imagine in their warmest and most glowing 
dreams of amhition; and it is only to her share in 
this extraordinary portion of History and to the 
hrilliant results which she drew from it, that we 
propose to confine our narrative. 

To whatever extent Venice may have partaken 
in the general Religious enthusiasm which filled 
the ranks of the Crusaders^ there were reasons also 
of worldly policy which must have prompted 
her to be among the most forward in any contest 
of which the East was to be the theatre. Greatly 
as she might desire the expulsion of the Infidels 
who profaned the holy places and engrossed the 
wealth of Syria; and much as she might wish to 
supplant the present possessors of spots so favour- 
able to Religious ardour and to Oriental commerce ; 
her interests no less powerfully demanded that she 
should prevent the intrusion of those who were 
likely to become competitors vrith herself; and 
she could not but foresee that in the same propor- 
tion in which other European nations became 
established in the Levant, even so her own mer- 
cantile prosperity was about to be diminished. 
Whatever hesitation, therefore, might at first be 
felt, must have been ovring to the natural coldness 
and repugnance, or rather the alarm and jealousy, 
with which the Greek Emperor observed the 
approach of those vast armaments which were 
pouring into his neighbourhood from the West. 
Venice was in too close connection with Con- 
stantinople, and, for the present, too deeply 
concerned in preserving her amicable relations 
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with that Court, to run the hazard of giving 
offence hy acting contrary to its wishes. Two 
years, therefore, appear to have eUipsed after the 
departure of the first diampions of the Cross, 
before the Republic determined to provide her 
contingent to the great confederacy; and in the 
very outset, an event occurred, sufficiently mani- 
festing how Uttle hkely she was to forget her 
private and national advantages in the furtherance 

of the general cause. The fleet which sailed 
f^' from the Adriatic, while Vitale Michxeli 

was Doge, consisted of somewhat more than 
two hundred vessels, of which onehalf was furnished 
by the Dalmatian ports. Arrived ofr Bhodes, it 
formed a junction with a Pisan armament, bound to 
the same coasts, and directed to the same object. 
The two RepubHcs were on terms of professed amity 
with each other, when an unseemly difference, ill 
according with the avowed motives of their expe- 
dition, led to a dispute and a battle. The httle 
island of San Nicolo contained the body of the 
Saint from whom it was named — a deposit of much 
value in the eyes of -the Venetians, for reasons 
which we have just stated. Whether the purchasers 
were niggardly in the price which they offered, or 
whether the Caloyers, to whom the merchandise 
belonged, were exorbitant in their demands, is 
not now to be ascertained ; but the Venetians, 
unable to complete a satisfactory bargain, resolved 
to possess by force that which they could not ob- 
tain by negotiation. The rehcs were torn from 
their shrine, and conveyed to one of the Venetian 
galleys ; not however to be received in peace ; 
for the partition of the spoil became an object of 
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dispute between the allies. The Pisans urged that, 
being on the spot, they were entitled to at least 
half the body; the Venetians denied their claim to 
any part of it. Angry words were quickly suc- 
ceeded by direct hostilities; and the two Christian 
fleets, designed to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from, 
unbelievers, diverted their arms, in the first instance, 
to purposes of mutual destruction, for the posses- 
sion of a dead man's bones. The superior number 
of the Venetia^s did not allow victory to be long 
suspended ; and the capture of twenty Pisan gal- 
leys and of five thousand prisoners was the result 
of the contest. 

The coast of Syria was occupied by the Crusa-> 
ders, and itwas there that the aid of the Venetians 
would have been most effectual: true, however, 
to the pursuit of gain, they directed their course, 
after this engagement, to Smyrna, an undefended, 
town, which could not offer resistance to their 
pillage. Whether they assisted afterwards in the 
blockade and conquest of Jaffa is by no means 
certain; sure it is, however, that, before ther 
approach of winter, they returned to their har- 
bours, bearing with them the fruits of their piracy, 
and devoutly committing the relics of San Nicolo 
to a Chapel on the Isle of Lido. In the following 
campaign, they partook, in some degree, in the 
successes at Ascalon and at Caiapha: but their 
co-operation was tardy and languid. The more 
vigorous exertions of the next Doge, Orde- 
LAFO Faliero, contributed to the reduc- ^^i 
tion of Acre, of Sidon, and of Berythus ; 
and, as the Christian arms advanced in Palestine,. 
Venice, no less thaA the other maritime Republics, 

VOI*. I, D 
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largely partook of the benefits of conquest ; and 
the seeds of future jealousy were sown among 
them by the very equality of partition. If Venice 
obtained, from the profuse hberality of Baldwin* 
one fourth part of the city of Acre, a free com« 
merce throughout his new kingdom of Jerusalem, 
and an immunity, within its limits, from all juris- 
diction excepting that of her own magistrates, 
still the possession of a quarter of Antioch, and 
the envied dignity of Patriarch of the Holy City 
accorded to the Pisans, and the grant of similar dis- 
tinctions or commercial privileges to the Genoese, 
were calculated to excite alarm in a rival Power. 
To what fearful extent these apprehensions spread 
themselves we shall hereafter perceive. 

Faliero, before the close of his reign, was sum^* 

moned to the reduction of Zara, which had 
nS.* opened her gates to the King of Hungary. 

The triumph of the Doge was complete : 
he defeated the invaders, and pursued them into 
their mountain fastnesses; and, having sufficiently 
punished the revolters, he ^as, invested on his 
return to Venice with the title of Duke of Croatia. 
Within three years, a fresh spirit of disaffection 
manifested itself and the Hungarians again ad- 
vanced. The result was widely different. Faliero 

was mortally wounded in a battle under 
f{^l the walls of Zara, and the few of his troops 

who escaped from the field regained their 
transports with difficulty. The King of Hungary, 
elated by his success, refiised the terms proposed 
to him; and consented only to a suspension of 
arms during the next ^ye years. 
The resources of the State, however, were too 
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powerful to he unpairticl by this imrtial r^rersc ; 
and the sUght disgrace attacliing to it was soon 
to be obliterated by fresh and more distinguished 
triuraphs in tlie East, There, the IV Baldwin, 
pressed on all hands by the InMels, solieited the 
general aid of Clmstendom ; and while his ambas- 
sadors were awakening the pious zeal and stimu- 
lating the commercial appetite of the Venetians, 
news of his capture and of the imminent peril of 
Jerusalem accelerated the succours which they 
were preparing to furnish. The Doge Dominico 
MiceiELi commanded an armament which has 
been estimated at not less than two hundred vessels ; 
and among these wfere several galleys of more than 
ordinary dimensions, each banked with a lumdred 
oars and each oar re«]iiiring two men to ply it. 
The Saracen fleet was stationed in the bay 
of Jaffa; and, perceiving at first only a few i{^' 
ships of burden, which Slichieli had placed 
in the van to cover his advance, was unapprehen- 
sive of attack. The battle began at daybreak, 
and an untoward ev^?nt in its very commencement 
increased the terror into which the Infidels had 
been thrown by their surprise* The galley bear- 
ing the Doge himself, being a swifter vessel than 
its mates J first entered the enemy's line ; and, as 
chance determined, bore down upon the Saracen 
Admiral : the shock was irresistible, and the 
hostile vessel sank with all its crew. As the 
contlict became general, the Saracens, dispirited 
by the loss of their Chief, fought everywhere at 
disadvantage. Yet their resistance was long and 
bloody; the two entire hues were engaged ship to 
ship, and it was chieflv by their desperate reso- 
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lution in boarding that the Venetians were in the 
end successful and the enemy was completely 
destroyed. Some allowance may^ perhaps, be 
made for the rhetorical style of the Archbishop 
of Tyre when he records the hideous slaughter in 
this action : the victors^ he assures us, however 
incredible it may sound, stood on their decks 
ancle-deep in the blood of their foes; the sea, for 
a circuit of two miles (Furcherius enlarges this 
space to four), was tinged with a scarlet dye ; and 
the numerous unburied corpses which floated to 
the shore bred a contagious disorder by their 
putrescence. Michieli sullied his victory by the 
cruel execution of his chief prisoners; and leaving 
his fleet at Jaffa, hastened on in person to Jeru* 
salem, where he celebrated the Festival of Christ- 
mas. There, sagaciously directing the excitement 
which his recent victory had produced, he con- 
cluded with the Council of Regency a Treaty 
most advantageous to the interests of his Bepublic. 
One fourth of Acre, as we have already seen, had 
been granted to the Venetians. A new allotment 
bestowed on them an entire street in each city of 
the kingdom of Jerusalem, with a bath, a bake- 
house, a market, and a church ; all their imports 
were permitted to pass free from duty; no taxes 
were to be paid by them ; and so paramount an 
authority was attributed to their magistrates, that, 
in all cases in which a resident Venetian was de« 
fendant^ he was to be tried in his own native. 
Courts, and it was solely as prosecutor that he 
was compelled to appear before a Royal Judge. 
In the partition of future conquests, a third of 
Tyre, Ascalon, and their dependencies, when won 
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(a consequence upon which the sanguine hopes of 
the Crusaders always reckoned), was to be assigned 
to the Venetians ; who, as some acknowledgment 
for this territory, were to supply a third of the 
garrison of Tyre ; but CTcn these troops were to 
be maintained and paid at the King's expense, 
who set apart for the purpose 300 golden besants. 
His future services thus amply rewarded before* 
hand the Doge prepared for the field. While the 
impression of their defeat was recent, it was natu- 
rally supposed that the Infidels would feel dis- 
couraged ; and that some great enterprise might 
be successfully undertaken. But to what quarter 
was this enterprise to be directed ? Forethought 
was not among the qualities which marked the 
Crusading Chiefs; and it would have been idle to 
expect that any plan for a future campaign should 
have been meditated and digested, or that they 
should even know on what point their foe was 
most vulnerable. But supernatural guidance, it 
was beheved, was always at hand to supply any 
defect of human prudence; and to this decision 
the Christian fortunes were entrusted. The names 
of the chief Syrian cities, or at least of Tyre and 
Ascalon concerning which most doubt existed, 
were written on separate papers and deposited in 
an urn. This urn was placed upon the 
altar; and, after the celebration of a solemn f^^\ 
Mass, an orphan child was employed to 
draw out the lot which was to decide the march of 
the Crusading hosts. Tyre was the name borne 
by the fatal scroll ; and no object of greater im- 
portance or of greater difficulty could have been 
selected; for the joint forces of the Sultans of 
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Damascus and Egypt, under able eommandersr, 
garrisoned with no incompetent numbers the vast 
circuit of its walls; and nineteen miles of ramparts 
bristled with armed defenders. The sea encom- 
passed it on all sides, save where a channel, in its 
narrowest part more than half a mile in breadth, 
was crossed by the mole which Alexander had 
constructed, 1400 years before; and which, if it 
bore witness that Tyre might in the end be won, 
proved at the same time the gigantic efforts 
demanded for its reduction. The Conqueror of 
the world had almost abandoned this city in 
despair; nor was it till after seven months of 
unparalleled toil and the loss of more blood than 
all Persia cost him, that he entered its breach by 
storm. But a few years antecedent to the siege 
now contemplated, the mightiest efforts of^ the 
Qrusaders had been directed against it in vain. 

Three months, from the middle of February, 
were fruitlessly expended in assaults perpetually 
repulsed. The port, flanked by towers, and 
guarded by a double wall, was not to be forced; 
and the mole, yet more strongly entrenched and 
fortified, gave additional defence to the garrison 
rather than means of approach to the besiegers. 
No symptoms either of distress or weakness ap- 
peared within the city ; and it was known that 
the Sultan of Damascus was hastening to its reUef . 
Among the confederates, on the other hand, in- 
cessant and, as it seemed hopeless, efforts had 
produced irritation and discontent; and a spirit 
of jealousy began to exhibit itself between the 
forces employed on the diflferent services. The 
troops investing the city by land murmured at 
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their unremitted hardships; and, contrasting their 
own daily perils and lahours with the ease and se- 
curity of those who were engaged in the blockade 
by sea, looked with an evil and suspicious eye upon 
their Venetian allies. This danger was observed, 
encountered, and remedied by the promptitude of 
Michieli ; and History presents few specimens of 
more chivalrous self-abandonment than that upon 
which he resolved. Stripping the entire fleet of 
its equipments, he ordered the rowage, masts, 
sails, and rudders to be borne with him to the 
camp. ' These,' he said pointing to the burdens 
of his attendants, * are the pledges of our fidehty 
and of our participation in dangers which ought 
to be common to all. We can no longer have it 
even in our power, if it could be supposed to be in 
our will, to quit the walls, and the sUghtest gale 
will expose us to far greater peril than that of 
mortal combat ! ' This substantial proof of sin- 
cerity, and the politic advance at the same time of 
one hundred thousand ducats for the payment of 
the soldiers, restored confidence at once among 
the alhes. A general voice deprecated the useless 
exposure to danger which the Venetians proffered, 
and all hands assisted in refitting the fleet, the 
active services of which might soon be demanded^ 
The siege was still vigorously, but not more 
successfully, pressed ; and two other months 
passed away without diminution of courage or 
constancy on either hand, although scarcity began 
to appear within the walls. Accident in the end 
presented occasion for a fortunate stratagem. 
One of those carrier-pigeons which the Orientals 
employ as messengers, was seen passing over the 
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camp, and, terrified by a loud shout which the be*' 
siegers raised^ fell into their hands. The despatch 
fastened to its wing announced speedy assistance 
from the Sultan of Damascus ; but it was easy 
to substitute intelHgence of. a directly contrary 
nature, to announce that this Chief was hard 
pressed in another direction and compelled to 
abandon Tyre to its own resources. The bird, 
laden with this forged communication, was re- 
leased and flew to the city. There, the garrison 
beHeved the unwelcome news, and, hopeless of 
that rehef upon which they had placed their main 
dependence, surrendered on terms. Ascalon, upon 
which the Christian arms were next directed, 
soon afterwards fell an easy conquest. 

These successes awakened a new and unexpected 
enemy to Venice. The Greek Empire, long con- 
scious of her own weakness, and doubtful whether 
the hazard to which she was exposed by the In* 
fidels was not less immediate than that which 
might be apprehended from the estabHshment of 
a powerful European idominion on heir frontiers, 
abandoned herself to the impulses of fear and jea^ 
lousy ; and by aiming a blow which she was too 
nerveless to strike with eflect, provoked the very 
dangers which she sought to avoid. Her cruizera 
received .orders to interrupt the Venetian com- 
merce and to capture the merchant^vessels of the 
Republic wherever they were to be met. It is not 
disputed that there were yet other causes of irrita- 
tion; for Johannes Comnenus, who at that time 
filled the throne of Constantinople, was among 
the best and wisest of her Princes, and is not Hkely 
to have yielded to any rash intemperance of anger* 
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The Crusaders, imfortunately^had carried with them 
to the East the most undisguised contempt for a h 

People whom they affected to consider as Barha* [ 

nans, and had consequently been httle solicitous [ 

to show respect either to their Laws or their ReU- f 

gion. Pride was among the most besetting sins 
of the champions of the Holy Sepulchre; and the 
great share which belonged to the Venetians in 
the reduction of Tyre, one of the most briUiant 
exploits of the Christian chivalry, might diminish 
even in them that moderation by which they had 
hitherto been distinguished, and exchange the de- 
ference with which they had been accustomed to 
regard the Court of Constantinople for a manner 
more conformed to the haughty demeanour of their 
brethren in arms. Be this as it may, the first 
avowed hostihty was committed by the Emperor, 
and MichieU lost no time in inflicting reprisals, for 
which he possessed ready means. His fleet swept 
and desolated the Imperial coast ; and the Doge, 
Ho longer required before Tyre or Ascalon, pro- 
ceeded to Rhodes, which he sacked and pillaged; 
Scio underwent a like fate, and here he fixed his 
winter quarters. In the following Spring, his 
ravages extended over the whole Archipelago ; 
when Samos, Paros, Mitylene, Andros, Lesbos, 
and other islands were visited with relentless ven- 
geance; and, in pursuance of that detestable traflic 
of which there are traces in Venetian commerce 
even before the middle of the VIII*^ century, the 
choicest youth of both sexes were torn away from 
those unhappy islands to be sold as slaves. Hence, 
passing to the shores of the Morea, Michieli spread 
similar destruction; and in his homeward voyage, 
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while ascending the Adriatic, he chastised some 
rehellious towns in Dalmatia, and taught the citi- 
zens of Sehenigo, Trau, Spalatro, and Belgrade, 
how dangerous it was to trifle with fidelity. In 
this wide -visiting devastation, MichieH appears 
not to have encountered a single check. AVhether 
on his return to Venice he abdicated his power, 
or died in possession of it, has been disputed ; 
but it is not doubtful that he had fully earned 
and merited the expressive title with which the 
epitaph engraven on his monument commences^ 
•Terror Grcecorum jacet hie. 

Under his successor, Pietro Polani, we read 
of a short and successful campaign against 
^^' Padua, remarkable only as being the first 
occasion on which the Venetians, already 
increased in power far disproportionate to their 
native population, employed mercenaries in their 
service. Another Comnenus, Manuel, had suc- 
ceeded to the Greek throne, and the Empire 
j^*^; was endangered by the iiivasion of Roger 
of Sicily, who had occupied Corfu, pillaged 
the neighbouring coasts, and, after forcing the 
Dardanelles, had threatened to bum Constanti- 
nople itself. Manuel, in his distress willing to 
forget recent dissensions, eagerly sought to renew 
more ancient alliances with Venice ; and the 
Repubhc had powerful motives to assist in repress- 
ing an active and ambitious Prince possessing a 
large tract bordering on the Adriatic, and already 
established in the Levant. The offers of Manuel, 
therefore, were accepted with a ready ear; for, 
exclusively of the jealousy with which the Vene- 
tians naturally regarded the King of Sicily, they 
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were alluretl bj new coxntnercial privileges whicli I 

opened to tliem the hitherto forbidden jKirts of 

Cyprus J Caiidia, and Mt^galopolis, j 

Corfu was speedily recoTered* but not without 
occurrences which threatened an immediate disso- 
lution of the alliance and evinced the insecnrity of 
the basis on which it rested, Tlie camp was a K\\ 

scene of perpetually renewed discord ; and on I 

one occasion J the Venetians, worsted in a general 
^ fray, retreated to a Httle island, Asterisj between. * 

Ithaca and Cepbalonia, whence they attacked and 
burned many of the Greek ships. Having cap- 
tured the Imperial Galley itself, they decorated 
the State-cabin with drapery of cloth of gold and i 

rich purple tapestries ; and selecting a vagabond 
EthiopiaUj distinguished for his ugliness and 
enormitieSj as a representatiYe of ]\IanueU they , 

carried him in mock triumph round the fleet and 
celebrated his Coronation. The ridicule was 
chiefly directed against Manuel* s swarthiuess of 
complexion; and the Byzantine Historian, from 
whom we derive these particulars, is deeply con- 
cerned for the honour of his master's ]>ersonal 
appearance, " Manuel," says Nicetas, " had not 
yellow locks like a corn-field; his hue was dark 
and sun-bumed, yet it was the hue of the Bride 
in the CmiUcUsi black, but comely*." 

In the early part of the reign of Vit ale Mich ieli 
II. who succeeded Polani, the disputes be- 
tween the Holy Sec and the Western Empire fi^^; 
were agitating all Christendom ; and on the 
first double election to the Popedom, the Yeuetians, 
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anxious to diminish the increasing preponderance 
of Frederic Barharossa in Italy, espoused the 
cause of Alexander III., in opposition to Victor 
IV. who was supported by the Emperor. The 
troops of Padua, Vicenza, Ferrara, and Verona, 
under the Emperor's orderslj immediately laid 
waste Loredo aud portions of the Milanese; and, 
while the Venetian forces were occupied in repel- 
ling this aggression, Ulric, the Patriarch of Aqui- 
leia, profited by their absence to revive an ancient . 
feud. The hatred of the Church of Aquileia 
against that of Grado, which it considered as an 
unauthorized intruder upon its rights, had been 
transmitted undiminished through a course of 
more thau six centuries; and Ulric, inheriting 
this feehng in its uttermost bitterness, gladly 
seized an opportunity of plundering his defenceless 
rival. Heading his Canons, the Patriarch crossed 
over to Grado, and was conveying its booty to 
his vessels, when he found himself unexpectedly 
arrested by a Venetian fleet. He obtained his 
liberty ; but it was at a price to which he would 
probably have preferred the most cDstly expen- 
diture of treasure ; for the ransom which he was 
compelled to pay conveyed his memory in ridicule 
almost to our own times, and matenally contri- 
buted to perpetuate the popular Venetian contempt 
for the spiritual dignity of Aquileia. Every year, 
on the Carnival Thursday, the Patriarch was 
;obHged to send to Venice a bull and twelve boar 
pigs, a deputation representing himself and his 
Chapter. The ambassadors were paraded through 
the principal streets, and then slaughtered vrith 
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mock solemnity in the presence of the Doge, who 
distributed their carcases among the people* 

The holiday on which this mummery was ex- 
Hhited (Gio^edi grasm, or as it is called in the 
Venetian dialect Zmbhagrmso) was celebrated with 
partictdar festmty ; among other annual specta- 
cles exhihited to the populace was the descent of 
a wltigem' from a rope fixed to the summit of 
the Campanile (a height of three hundred and 
forty feet) to a balcony in the Ducal Palace j and 
some marvellous feats of balancing (Le Forze 
d'Ercolejy m which a pyramid of tumblers was 
raised on each others* shoulders for six stages, in 
the last of which the crowning man stood upon 
his head. Besides attending the procession of 
the hull, the Doge had a yet more martial duty to 
perform on this Festival, In the great Hall of the 
Palace {La Siilu del piovego) was arranged some 
pasteboard scenery representing the castles of such 
Lords of Friuli as had espoused the cause of the 
Patriarch, These fortresses were attacked hy the 
Boge and his Council and beaten down by them I 

with clubs J and till the reign of Andrea Gritti, in 
1524, each succeeding Prince submitted to ena4:t 
the chief part in this buffoonery. After that time, ' 

nothing further was required but that he should be 
spectator of the bull-bait (for such iu latter days 
it became) from the balcony of the Eed Columns. \ . 

But even ts of a far graver character were hnp end- J ' 

ing over Venice, The Sicilians and Venetians were 
now almost e<iual objects of alarm to Manuel 
Comnenus; and^ regardless of the widely different 
relations in which each had recently stood to his r 

Empirei he sought to embroil them with each ^, 
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other; and proffered his alliance to that party 
which would commence the quarrel. The hand of 
his daughter was tendered to the King of Sicily, 
and was refused. Nor were the Emperor's nego- 
tiations with the Bepuhlic more successful^ for her 
Government was well acquainted with the value of 
a Commercial Treaty which it had ohtained from 
Sicily, and which had heen inviolably observed. 
The Doge, apprehensive of measures of violence 
to which Manuel might perhaps be hurried by 
disappointment, issued an order that all Venetian 
ships and residents should immediately withdraw 
from the Imperial territories; and Manuel^ in 
reprisal for this interruption of commerce, invaded 
Dalmatia; at the same time disavowing all hostile 
intentions, and affirming that, upon the re-esta« 
blishment of former confidential relations, he 
would not hesitate to countermand his troops. 
The Venetians, anxious for Peace, and imbued 
more with the spirit of merchants, than that of 
either Statesmen or soldiers, fell into the snare ; 
and no sooner had their traders returned and 
their vessels re-entered the Greek ports, than the 
first were thrown into prison and the second con- 
fiscated. From Nicetas, we learn that the chief 
sufferers, imder this violent breach of the law of 
nations, were the provincial residents. Most of 
those who traded in the Capital, especially such 
as were unmarried, effected their escape, having, 
embarked by night in a three-masted vessel, the^ 
largest which had hitherto been built. The Greeks 
pursued them with a numerous and well-armed 
flotilla : yet the Venetians, from the superior . 
loftiness of their ship, from her extreme rapidity 
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of saiUug before a fair wind, andj not least, from 
the courage and gallant bearing of the crew, 
baffled all attacks, aud^ outstripping their pur- 
suers j gained the Adriatic in safety. 

The consternation excited at Venice, when this 
uiilooked- for int elligence nrriyedj was to be eq nailed 
only by the profound and general resentment 
which iiiiiamed all ranks. The populace with 
loud cries demanded War; the streets echoed with | 

execrations against the Greeks ; and ev^ery hand i 

was employed in ecjuipping an armament. One 
entire family^ the Justiniani (l^eaioe contained not 
a more ancient, nor more noble House) j reviving 
the self-devotion of the Roman Fabii, volunteered 
their whole race to the service of their Country 
and embarked a hundred combatants in her de* 
fence. The young eagerly thronged to partaka 
of the dangers of the expedition j and those too 
&r advanced in years to bear their share in arms, 
in order that they might retain as little as possible 
in common with their detested enemyj shaved 
their beards, in abhonrenee of the opposite fashion 
prevalent among the Greeks. Still, money was 
wanting to the public coffers; and the Dogej ' 

having exhausted every other financial expe- 
dient, was obliged to have recourse to a forced 
loan from the most opulent citizens, each being * 

required to contribute according to his ability, ^*j 

On this occasion, the Chamber of Loans (La 
Camera degf imprestiti) was estabbshed. To this 
Chamber the contributors were made creditors, 
at an annual interest of four per cent- ; a rate far 
below the standard of the age, lliese creditors. 
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in process of time, were incorporated into a 
Company for the management of their joint con- 
cerns ; and thus formed the hasis upon which 
afterwards was erected the Bank of Venice, the 
most ancient estahlishment of its kind, and the 
model of all similar institutions. The method in 
which the ahove-named loan was repaid is believed 
to be the earliest instance on record of the fund-* 
ing system, and the first example in any Country 
of a permanent national debt« 

Scarcely three months had expired, before 

Yitale found himself at the head of one 
^•^; hundred and twenty well-manned vessels; 

and, fired with the hope of vengeance, sailed 
for Dalmatia, There, such cities as had revolted 
were most severely punished. The lives of the 
Bagusans were spared at the intercession of their 
Archbishop; but it was on condition of subservience 
in spiritual matters to the Patriarch of Grado 
(provided the Papal consent could be obtained) 
and of the destruction of their fortifications. On 
the appearance of the fleet off Negropont, the 
Governor of that island approached the Doge in 
lowliest supplication. He represented that the in- 
tentions of his master were tmdoubtedly pacific ; 
that the strong measures which he had taken 
could have resulted only from false information 
of hostile designs on the part of the Republic;' 
that he would pledge himself for the most entire 
and satisfactory atonement ; and that, meantimej 
it would be far wiser to seek explanation by an 
embassy than by any hasty violence to plunge 
both nations headlong into the calamities of War* 
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The artifice of tlie wily Greek prevailed ; eoToyg 
were despatclicd to Constantmople aiid the Doge 
retired to winter quarters at Scio. 

Delay was tlie sole ohjcct of Manuel in admit- 
ting this emhassy; and his Ministers, deeply 
versed in the liiigering processes of negotiation^ 
continually emharrassed the discussions by new 
and unexpected questions. Every hour thus 
gainedj ii* it did not positively diminish the 
strength of the Venetians, increased that of their 
opponents, by affording a longer time for pre- 
paration; and, moreover, left an opening for the 
occurrence of some favourable chance which 
might altogether renioTe their danger. Such a 
chance did indeed occur; and its conseqiieucesj 
as they far exceeded all calculation, ao must they 
have infinitely surpassed the warmest hopes of the 
Greeks, The Plague broke out in the quarters at 
Scio; and when the amhassadors wearied by 
repeated procrastination, and no longer perceiv- 
ing any clue which niight guide them througli 
the ever-lengthening maze of diplomacy, returned 
to announce their unsuccessful mission, they 
found the flourishing camp wluch they had quitted 
bnt a few short months before changed into one 
vB3t laiar- house. Few of the troops had escaped 
the deadhest stroke of pestilence, and, of those 
few, a very small portion was stiH able to hear 
arms. From want of effective numbers to man 
his fleet, the Doge had been compelled to burn 
many of his vessels; and the further progress of 
the enterprise thus became impossible. Happy, 
indeed, might he consider himself^ if he were 
permitted to regain the Lagune with the shattered 
VOL* I. m 
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relics of his host. In the Greek islands^ it is 
scarcely necessary to look beyond natural causes 
and national habits for the origin of the Plague 
at any time; but a belief prevailed, which, even if 
unfounded on truth, at least evinces the bitterness 
of animosity with which Manuel was regarded. 
It was affirmed that he had resorted to the trea- 
cherous and diabolical expedient of poisoning the 
waters. 

The fleet was exposed to fresh disasters in its 
homeward voyage. Partly from the weakness of 
the crews, partly from the unskilfulness of those 
to whom the pilotage was necessarily intrusted, 
many ships were abandoned and destroyed, and 
many others were wrecked. That gorgeous 
armament, the pride of Venice and the terror of 
the East, which had so recently filled the bosom 
of the Adriatic with its swelling sails, now stealth- 
ily crept along its coasts, reduced to Httle more 
than seventeen unserviceable barks. Not a 
family throughout the Capital was uninvolved in 
the general calamity. The voice of mourning 
was heard in every house; and of those brave 
hearts among the Justiniani which the bond of 
patriot love had knit together, as the strength of 
a single man ; not one now throbbed with life. 
Their resemblance to the Fabii was destined to be 
complete. Like them, they had given all to their 
Country; and all had perished for her: as with 
them, too, a single root was found for their revival. 
With the Fabii it was a boy, too green for arms, 
who had remained in Rome: a forgotten Monk, 
drawn from the shade of a cloister and released 
from his vow of celibacy, preserved to Venice a 
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name whicli was often again to give lustre to her 
annals. 

Calamity stopped not liere ; nor was the Plague 
left behind with, tlie dead at Scio* Tlic dying 
conveyed it to Venit^e^ amid whose crowded po- 
pulation it spread most rapidly and destnictiTely. 
The populace, embittered by the failnrc of brilUnnt 
hopeSj smarting under the keen sense of iinre- 
venged national wrongs, and prejed upon by a 
frightful disease, sought some object on which to 
yent the fury engendered hy these manifold causes 
of irritation. In the tempests of the passions, as 
in those of the element s, it is to the highest places, 
for the most part, that the thunderbolt directs its 
stroke ; and the Doge was held responsible not only 
for the political disasters which greater brumes s, 
perhaps, might have ftverted, but also for the phy- 
sical evils which it exceeded any human power to 
controL His Palace Avas beset by a ferocious 
rabble; and Vitale, having fruitlessly attempted in 
the first instance to appease and then to escape 
from the timiull-, fell beneath the rage of his owa 
citizens. The State, maddened by sedition, stained 
with the blood of its Prince, and desolated by pes- 
tilence, appeared to tremble on the utmost verge 
of destruction. It liad^ in truth, arrived at one of 
those great crises in the liistory of nations, of 
which the result is either tot4il dissolution or re- 
imigoratiou with more than former strength. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FROM A.D. 1178 TO A.D. 1192. 

New ConBtittttlon— Diaaension between Pope Alexander III. and the 
Emperor Frederic Barbaroaaa— Si^^e of Ancona— Heroic Exploits 
and Constancy of its Citisens— Its Relief— Alexander IIL at Tenice 
—Defeat of Barbarossa's Fleet— Espousal of the Adriatie— Peace 
of Constance— Submission of the Emperor to the Pope— Privilegss 
granted by Alexander to Tonice — The Red Columns— Procuratori 
di Ban Marco— AvrogadorL 

DOGES. 

A.D. 
1173. XL. SeBASTIANO ZlANI. 

1178. XLi. OrioMaupieri — abdicates. 



The frequent convulsions which it has hitherto 
been our task to record in the Government of 
Venice had not only given birth to numerous 
factions^ but, as a stiU more fatal consequence, had 
materially impaired that reverence for authority 
which * hedges in the majesty of Princes, ' and is 
among their truest and surest defences. So rudely 
and inartificially was the frame-work of the Vene- 
tian PoUty constructed, that it seemed not to admit 
any repair without a ruinous disjunction of aU its 
parts; and the sole remedy for the unsoimdness 
of a single member was found in an operation 
which endangered the whole fabric. The chief 
fault arose from the unmeasured excess of power 
with which the Doge had originally been invested. 
Wholly irresponsible and unchecked, it is Uttle a 
matter of surprise that this magistrate frequently 
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abused his i^lossal strength , andj wtienerer he 
did so, reTolt and Tiolence were the only resources 
open to the oppressed, who had not yet been 
gifted with more gentle and more legal weapons 
from which they might derive protection. 

One authority only, besides that of the Doge, np- 
pears to have been recognised at this early period; 
a tribunal of whose origin and positive duties 
little can now be told, but whichj from the number 
of its members, bore the name of tJte Fori'^ (I 
Quaranta). Whatever might be its usual func- 
tions (which probably seldom exceeded those of 
judicial administration), being the only permanent 
body known to the State, it possessed for the 
moment^ at a season of anarchy like that which 
succeeded the assassination of MichieEj a most 
important and paramount influence ; and this 
influence was exercised^ during the short duration 
of power now afforded it, in producing an entire 
change in the elements and constitution of Go- 
vernment. The XL. may be considered as 
representatives of the chief famiLies in Venice; 
and, as such, no less averse from a popular than 
from a despotic sway, equally hostile to the rule 
of the Many and of One. It was to strike at the 
root of both these forms, and to raise in their stead 
the domination of its own caste, that the efforts of 
this body were now successfully directed. 

Hitherto the choice of a Doge had been vested, 
either ostensibly or lirtually, in the suffrages of 
the whole assembled People, In many instances 
it is plain that the Prince was elected by accla- 
mation ; and even if superior worth or wealthy or 
secret influence of any other kind, at any time 
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enabled a candidate to dispense with the strict 
form of soliciting votes at a General Assembly, it 
was not till he had been presented before the 
citizens, had solemnly sworn to govern them dis- 
creetly and justly, and had been carried in the 
seat of honour {il pozzo) round the Piazza di 
8an Marco, to receive their gratulations of as- 
sent which suppUed the direct tendering of vot;!es, 
that he was conveyed to the Palace and cir- 
cled with the Ducal GomOy or Berretta*, at the 
head of the Giants' Stairs. This licentious and 
irregular process which, while it bore some out- 
ward semblance of hberty, was in truth adapted to 
assist the views of factious^ and ambitious indivi- 
duals, was now aboHshed for one by no means 
better calculated to estabUsh genuine freedom. 
A law was passed transferring the right of election 
into the hands of a select few. Eleven citizens 
were named by whom this choice was to be 
determined; and, in the first instance, they fulfilled 
their duties nobly and distinguished themselves by 
a signal instance of high-minded abstinence and 
integrity. To render any election complete, a 
majority of nine voices out of the eleven was 
required; and these were found united in favour 
of one of their own body, Orio Mahpieri. Far, 
however, from coveting the proffered sceptre, he 

• The Ducal Bonnet is probably of Eastern origin. The ball with 
which it terminated was a diamond of great price, in the centre was 
an inestimable ruby, and it was bordered with a rich edging of pearls 
and other jewels. Eveiything connected with Venetian etiquette 
was emblematical of some mystery : thus the Corno was not placed 
on the head of the newly elected Doge till he had ascended the last 
step of the Giants* Stairs ; in order to show that he could not arrive 
at the highest dignity without having passed step by step through all 
the lower charges of the State. 
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modestly pleaded his own incapacity to administer 
it, and urged his brethren to look again for some 
one of more vigorous faculties and of wealthier 
fortunes. 

Sebastiano Ziani, the citizen whom he named 
as uniting both these quaUfications, was ap- 
proved and presented as their future Sove- ^,*^; 
reign to the People, by whom this invasion 
of their former privileges was neither resented 
nor opposed. Perhaps this tranquillity arose 
from the jealous precautions which had been di- 
rected no less against the preponderance of the 
chief magistrate than of the populace ; for the 
prerogative of the new Doge had been *most ma- • T 

terially curtailed before he was advanced to his 
dignity. To escape the necessity of any frequent !^ 

convention of the General AssembUes, always t' 

tumultuous and inefficient for the discharge of I 

pubhc business, a Great Council of four hundred i^ 

and eighty members was proposed as a substitute S 

for these larger meetings, which, though not I 

immediately suppressed, were thus stripped of all | 

essential power and gradually fell into desuetude. ,? 

This Council, formed indiscriminately from the 
mass of citizens, was to be renewed annually, 
and its appointment was to be vested in twelve 
electors, themselves chosen annually; two from 
each of the six districts {Sestieri) into which the 
Capital had been divided; for it was only on the f;. 

deficiency of sufficient numbers in Venice itself— a j 

case not very hkely to occur, — that the other islands Jp 

were invited to assist with a supply of members \ 

for any department of Government. From this I 

body, too unwieldy as it was conceived for or- ^ 
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dinary discussions, a Committee of sixty, mider 
the title of a Senctte, was appointed to assist the 
Doge, on the same principle as those advisers, the 
Pregadi, whom it had hitherto heen customary 
that he should nominate and summon, at his own 
will, on occasions of great moment. A Giunta of 
twenty-five or thirty assbtants, whose commission 
ceased at the termination of the matter on which 
they were summoned to dehherate, was sometimes 
added to the Senate, and, in the year 1435, its 
numhers were douhled hy the establishment of a 
permanent Giunta of sixty. In the end, by the 
admission of certain Magistrates who, during their 
period of office, were entitled to seats, the Senate 
amounted to three hundred Members. To complete 
the executive, each district of the city now also 
appointed one member of a more private Council 
which, together with the Doge, formed what was 
termed the Signovy, Among these six magistrates, 
the supreme authority became virtually divided; 
for without their advice and concurrence the orders 
of the Doge were to be wholly null and dis- 
regarded. The GollegiOy in which these powers 
were ultimately lodged in after-times when the 
Constitution became matured, consisted of twenty- 
six members; the Doge, his six Councillors, 
the three Gapi di Qaaranta^ and sixteen Savii^ 
of different classes chosen by the Senate. Of 
these three great divisions of Grovemment, the 
Grand Council may be considered as possessing 
the Sovereignty, the Senate as forming the deli- 
berative body, and the GolUgio as administering 
the executive department. These various innova- 
tions were introduced before the election of Ziani; 
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and as they seemed to demand a more formal 
sanction than they could receive from the XL., 
to whom they owed their birth, the first act r^ 
quired of him, after his accessioiij was a solemn 
ahantloement of the former unlimited prerogative 
and a recognition of the new laws. The great 
change hy which Venice had formerly passed, at 
one step, from democratic equality to despotism 
was not effected more rapidly or more tranquilly 
than her present transition from despotism to 
oligarchy. Each succeeding year, as we shall 
perceive, diminished the small remnant of power 
which the Doge was permitted to retain; and, 
henceforward, he must be considered as httle else 
than the first piippet of the State, whom tJie 
leading families were content shoidd he tricked 
out with a title and a crown, for purposes not of 
government hnt of pageantry, 

Ziani succeeded to a troubled throne. In 
the East the terror which Venice once inspired 
hftd died away in consequence of her recent 
great naval disaster; and Maauelj with that 
ferocity which cowardice, for the most part, ex- 
hibits when reHeved from alarm, had wreaked his 
vengeance upon the State before which he had 
hitherto trembled, by acts of personal cruelty in- 
flicted upon such of her subjects as their unhappy 
chance placed within his grasp. To one of these 
outrages (if it he truCj the most atrocious he could 
commit) we shall have occasion to revert here- 
after. All of them were regarded silently by the 
Venetians ; among w^hom the growing spirit of 
commerce was fast extinguishing the purer love of 
national glory. Peace was necessary for the con- 
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tinuance of their Oriental traffic ; and, for this 
gainful but ignoble boon, they did not hesitate to 
offer the most ignominious sacrifices. Neverthe- 
less their soHcitations were received with coldness, 
and perhaps would have been wholly rejected had 
it not been for the respect extorted by their alties; 
and it was only in order to aviert any hostihty 
which the King of Sicily might be encouraged to 
threaten at the suggestion of the Venetian mer- 
chants, that Manuel agreed to pay them a com- 
pensation for the property which he had confiscated. 
The state of Italy was no less a subject of 

anxiety than that of the East. On the 
fi5^; death of Pope Adrian IV., in 1159, the 

Christian world, as we have already hinted, 
had been scandalized by a schism in the Pon- 
tificate ; and a double election called two suc- 
cessors to infallibiUty and the chair of St. Peter. 
Victor IV., though nominated by the suffrages 
of only two Cardinals in addition to his own 
vote, found a more powerful support in the 
arms of the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa than 
he could have derived from the unanimous voices 
of the whole Sacred College: and his compe- 
titor, Alexander III., the more legitimate Vicar 
of Christ, after having been exposed to personal 
outrage during his attempted investiture, and sub- 
jected to a short imprisonment, was indebted for 
his liberation to a tumult of the Eoman populace 
by whom he was befriended. Chased from Home, 
Alexander passed the greater part of his future Hfe 
in suffering and exile; yet the persecution of the 
Emperor, constant dependence upon the precarious 
bounty of foreign Princes for safety and frequently 
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for subsistence, renewed disfippointmentSj per- 
petual defeats, the threat en ing asjiect of his 
enemies, the imheeility, if not the itilidelity of his 
friends^none of these evils had shaken his un- 
compromising fi nun ess of purpose : and the same 
fearless energy which enabled him, vihile sur- 
rounded by aD these diflfieultiea, to contend with, 
to triumph over and to disgrace our Enghsh 
Henry J was in the end to place the Emperor Bar- 
barossa equally under his spiritual domhiion. Not 
long aflter the commeucement of the fend between 
the Pope and the Emperorj the chief cities of 
Lornbardy, oppressed by the yoke of Barb arc ssa, 
formed a League agamst him; and the power of 
this alliauee was greatly mcreased by the 
failure of an attempt on Rome which he f{^l 
had undertaken in order to secure a new 
election to the Pontificate. It was towards 
the end of July that he had commenced this 
siegCt and the pestilential vapours of the Cam- 
pagna, exhaled during the greatest heats of 
iummer, in the autumn began to spread frightful 
ravages among his troops,. The disease com* 
monly resulting from 77ialariai so destructive to 
the natives themselves, raged with far greater 
fury amid strangers ttnaccttstomed to the climate ; 
and imagination was busy in repTesenting this 
contagion as a special judgment from Heaven, 
in reprisal for that sacrilegious daring which 
had violated the chosen seat of Rehgion, The 
rude soldier who, during the heat of battle, 
shrank not from any deedj however ferocious, 
now, when enfeebled by sickness, looked back 
with superstitious terror upon the impiety which 
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had fired the Church of Sta. Maria; and consi- 
dered the slow poison of the marshes, under which 
his strength was wasting away, as a divine vi- 
sitation for the overthrow of the images of the 
Redeemer and of St. Peter which he had levelled 
in the sacred precincts of the Vatican. The Ec- 
clesiastics were far from backward in encouraging 
a delusion so friendly to their authority; and 
these physical and mental causes, when in com- 
bination with each other, produced a result more 
to be dreaded than all the open hazards of war. 
Frederic beheld his army perishing insensibly, 
untouched by the sword. The most illustrious of 
his companions in arms had fallen by an unseen 
stroke. Almost all the chief officers of his Court, 
Princes and names aUied to Princes, the leaders of 
both the great factions, the Guelphs and Ghi- 
belins, by which his native dominions were 
agitated, and whom, with consummate prudence 
and dexterity, he had united under himself in his 
present enterprise, had become victims to the pes- 
tilence; and more than two thousand cavaliers of 
jioble blood, together with a proportionate number 
of their followers, swelled the amount to a fearful 
total. No hope was left but an instant abandon- 
ment of these plains of death. Taking hostages, 
therefore, from the Romans, and gathering the few 
troops which survived, he hastened through Tus- 
cany, and retreated on Pavia. There, in spite of 
the superior number of the hostile Lombards, by 
whom he was surrounded, he maintained himself, 
during winter, without exposure to the unequal 
risk of a battle; and, in the following Spring, 
perceiving that his strength must be regained not 
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in Italy but in Germany* he withdrew in secret 
and in disguise, with a handful of attendants » 

The League of the free cities had gained much 
additional strength by Frederic*s discomfiture; and 
it required a preparation of five years before he 
could venture to renew hostilities against them. 
During that period, it might be supposed that the 
alliance of Milan, Brescia, Mantua, Bologna, Pa^ 
dna, Tre^iso, and Yerona, if it were only from their 
Ticinity, must have presented strong attractions to 
Venice, hitherto a neutral spectjitor of the contest ; 
and it is not without suqjrise that we find the Re- 
public entering upon the war, for the first time,' 
under the banners of the Emperor- Ancona was 
not a party to the Lombard League; but the 
protection which she received from Manuel Com- 
nenus gave umbrage to Frederic^ and her com- 
mercial prosperity, connected with this alliance, 
excited the jealousy of the Venetians : so that 
when Christian, Archbishop elect of Mayence^ and 
Arch-chaneellor of the Empire, to whom Frederic 
had delegated the conduct of his affairs in Italy, 
detennined to attack that city by land, the Ve- 
netians promised their assistance in the blockade 
of the port. The Chronicler Buoncompagno who 
has detailed the occurrences of this siege*, can 
scarcely find language sufficiently opprobrious 
in which to express his abhorrence of Christian. 
He spealis of him as a kite gorged by rapine, and 
as a crow everywhere snuffing the fumes of car- 
rion and glutting himself on destruction. 

The bold promontory which shelters Ancona on 
the North is inaccessihle from the sea; and the 
city itself, reclining on the side of a hill which 

• Apiid Muiatorl VI. 
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forms a semicircular bay, offers even from the 
land but one approach to its beautiful and tranquil 
amphitheatre. The entrance to the port is guarded 
by a superb mole; a work of Roman magnifi- 
cence, formed of huge stones bound together by 
iron and rising to a considerable height above 
the level of the sea : a marble arch of triumph 
which still forms its entrance records the memory 
of its founder Trajan. Yet the defence aflFbrded 
by this mole to the harbour was by no means 
complete either against Man or the elements. One 
wind, the Focarese, seldom arose without occa- 
sioning much damage to such vessels as trusted 
to their anchorage; and the fortifications were so , 
inefficiently constructed, that the Venetian galleys 
were able, without risk or opposition, to moor 
themselves in the face of the very quays. Mean- 
time the German army ravaged the neighbouring 
territory, and succeeded in not only destroying all 
means of sustenance but in gradually circum- 
scribing the garrison, which at first attempted 
more active warfare in the field, within the narrow 
compass of its walls. The city was ill prepared 
for a siege which had not been foreseen; and, in 
addition to the evils likely to arise from want of 
precaution, the ordinary suppHes had proved de- 
ficient from a bad preceding harvest. Unable to 
elude the strict blockade of the Venetians, the 
garrison felt the pressure of famine soon after 
their investment; but they maintained themselves 
with equal constancy against this fearful want and 
the often-renewed assaults of their enemies. No 
military operations appear more favourable to 
deeds of individual bravery than those of a siege; 
and Buoncompagno has noted several incidents of 
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exalted heroism. On one oeeasion, while an 
attack irom the Germans occnpied the attention 
of the whole garrison^, the Venetians also eft'ected 
a lauding on the opposite quarter, and were advanC' 
uig towards the city, whenj by a vigorous charge, 
not of regular troops hut of such inhabitants as 
hved nearest the shore, they were repulsed and 
driven in confusion upon their military engines. 
Rallying under these, they were protected by a sleet 
of stones and arrows which appeared to forbid the 
eager hope of their pursuers, who at first t!ireat- 
ened to iire the beleaguering works. But the 
cheek was not of long contimiance. Reckless of 
all danger and as if bearing a charmed hfe, a 1/ 

woman, widowed perhaps daring the siege (her 
name deserves remembrance, it was Stamura), 
rushed forward with a lighted torch. Her peril 
was scarcely less from the weapons of her own 
Countrymen than from those of her enemies; yet, 
amid both, unconcerned and uninjured, she set fire 
to a lofty wooden tower, nor qmtted its base till 
the flames had gained such a height as made its 
destruction certain. The conflagration spread ra- 
pidly along the lines, and the whole train of 
engines J the formidable but unwieldy artillery of \ { 

those Ages, was consumed to ashes. 

Nor was this the sole loss of the Venetians, 
Among their ships employed in the blockade was 
one distinguished for its enoTmous bulk and 
known on that account by the appropriate name 
of The World {II Mon<£)). Upon the deck of 
this gigantic vessel, tow^ers of vast dimensions had 
heen constructed, and it was regarded as the keep 
and stronghold of the naval position* A Priest of 
Ancona, forbidden by his vows from mingling in 
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the ranks^ yet thirsting for some occasion by 
which he also might evince his affection to his 
Country, resolved to attempt the destruction of this 
galley. Being an expert swimmer, he gained the 
prow, bearing an axe between his teeth, before he 
was perceived, and succeeded in cutting through 
the cables which moored the ship to her anchorage. 
Then, rapidly diving under water, and rising only 
at intervals as he needed breath, he regained the 
shore, unharmed by the missiles which pursued 
him, amid the shouts and admiration of his exult- 
ing friends. The huge ship drifted among its 
lesser mates, endangering them by its own peril. 
It was saved after the loss of all its engines and 
much of its stores and lading; but, during the 
alarm and confusion, seven other galleys were 
stranded and perished. Meantime, a repulse of the 
Germans from the walls afforded a welcome supply 
of food to the besieged; the flesh, and even the 
entrails, of several horses which had been killed 
being seized and devoured with avidity by the 
starving garrison. 

As the famine pressed more sorely, the Anconi- 
tans despatched one of their citizens, a man of 
assured discretion, to offer Christian the payment 
of a large sum of money on condition that he 
would abandon the siege. The negotiation was 
conducted in the Oriental style of apologue. The 
Arch-chancellor, on receivingthe proposition, asked 
in reply, whether that person would not deservedly 
be reputed a fool, who, having secured the whole 
of a prize, consented to receive but a part of it? 
' Listen,' he said, * to this tale. A certain hunter, 
with numerous dogs, beat about a forest which 
was tlie haunt of a Honess, the terror of her neigh- 
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bourhood. After he had pursued her for some 
time, not without the loss of many of his hounds 
and much injury to his hunting tackle, he held her 
at hay, in a cave from which there was no possi- 
bihty of escape, and wherein she must needs perish 
by famine. The lioness, reduced to extremity, 
offered terms, and proposed to surrender one of 
2ier paws, if she might be permitted to go free. 
Tell me now, would the hunter do wisely if he 
were to let the Honess loose for the sake of her 
paw V — 'In my opinion,' replied the envoy, * the 
hunter should not accept the paw singly; but if 
the lioness would deHver the tips of her ears as 
well as her paw, then he should consent to treat; 
for in that case he would shortly have her whole 
hody at command. But, in return, let me caU to 
your recollection the greediness of the fowler, 
who, having spread his net and scattered his grain 
for pigeons, observed no less than seven of them 
flock to the bait. Looking round him, however, 
he forbore from puUing the strings at the moment, 
in the idle hope of bringing together the numerous 
birds which he saw on the neighbouring trees. 
But while he was awaiting this large booty, some 
hawks appeared in sight, and the pigeons, satis- 
fied with their meal, flew away unharmed. Would 
not the fowler, think you, have done better, if he 
had been content with the seven pigeons in hand, 
rather than lose all by speculating upon the mul- 
titude in the bush?' The Arch-chancellor was 
steeled against this paraboHcal logic, which, in- 
stead of convincing, only tended to irritate him, 
and he dismissed the ambassador with angry de- 
nunciations of vengeance. 
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Ancona indeed had little prospect of escaping 
from his grasp. The misery to wliich she was 
reduced may be estimated from the returns made 
by Commissioners instructed to search for food, in 
order that it might be applied to the public service. 
Their utmost exertimis, after carefully exploring 
the most secret hiding places in which the avarice 
of want might be supposed to treasure up its hoards^ 
produced no more than five pecks of various grain. 
Yet the city at that moment contained no less than 
twelve thousand souls within its^circuit. Food, the 
most disgusting at other times, had been greedily 
coveted, and was exhausted. Even the skins of 
animals whose very Jleih is commonly rejected as 
unclean, the wild-herbs which grew on the ram- 
parts, the sea-weed which was reputed poisonous, 
—all these l^ad been tried, and all had now failed. 
Whatever may be the constancy of his endurance, 
there is still a Hmit to the physical powers of 
Man; and it cannot be a matter of wonder, if na- 
ture sometimes gave way under this accumulated 
and hourly-increasing wretchedness. A sentinel, 
worn with hunger, fatigue, and watching, had sunk 
upon the ground at his post, when a young and 
lovely woman, of the noblest class in the city, bear- 
ing an infant at her breast, observed and rebuked 
his neglect. He replied that he was perishing 
from famine, and already felt the approach of 
death. * Fifteen days,* answered the more than 
Roman matron, * have passed, during which my 
life has been barely supported by loathsome sus- 
tenance, and a mother's stores are beginning to be 
dried up from my babe : place your lips, however, 
upon this bosom, and, if aught yet remains there. 
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drink it, and recover strength for the defence of 

our Country r The soldier, shamed and animated 
by her words, and recognising and respecting the 
dignity of her birth, no longer required the prof- 
fered nntriment* He sprang from the ground, 
seized his arms, and, rushing into the enemies' 
Unesj proved his vigour by slaying no less than 
four combatants with bis single hand. 

One other» and yet a more touching instance of i 

the self-devotion of female affection may be pro- ) 

dueed in striking contrast with the unnatural deed 
recorded of the frenzied mother of Jerusalem, » 

under circumstances of similar destitution and L . 

horror, A woman of Aucona, heart-broken by I \i 

the exhaustion of her two sons and hopeless of ' ^ 

other rebef^ opened a vein in her left arm; and 
having prepared and disguised the blood which 
flowed from it with spices and condiments (for 
these luxuries still abounded, as if to mock the 
cravings of that hunger which had slight need of 
any further stimulant than its own sad necessity), 
presented them with the beverage : thus prolong- 
ing the existence of her cliildreuj bke the bird of 
winch similar tenderness is fabled, even at the 
price of that tide of life by which her own was 
supported. 

The only slender hope now remaining to the 
besieged was founded npon the possibiUty of com- 
municating with the Gnelphs of Ferrara and Eo- 
magna; and at length, notwithstanding the vigi- 
lance of the bloekadej three chosen messengers 
passed undetected through the Venetian fleet j and 
received prompt assurances of such relief as they 
could furnish, from the Countess of Bertiuoro 

F 2 
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and from Marcheselli, upon whose pity they had 
thrown themselves. Still the wretched citizens, 
in addition to their former miseries, were doomed 
for many days to the hittemess of suspense; and 
Christian, having obtained intelligence of their 
application, endeavoured to extinguish this last 
spark of hope, by forging letters from Marcheselli, 
which stated the impossibility of raising adequate 
supplies, and reconmiended them to surrender 
even at discretion. Either the fraud was detected, 
or the firmness of the besieged prevailed over their 
despair; and meantime theirfaithfulally,atthehead 
of such troops as he could assemble at the mo- 
ment, hastened through the territory of Ravenna, 
eluding the forces which might have intercepted 
his march. On the fourth night, he gained the 
summit of Falcognesa, whence Ancona may be 
descried, almost at its foot. There, ordering 
every soldier to bind to the head of his lance as 
many lighted torches as he could dispose around 
it, and extending their ranks as widely as his 
numbers permitted, he deployed slowly from the 
mountain. The stratagem succeeded. Christian 
was dismayed at the long and glittering lines of 
light which approached him; and supposing that 
he was attacked by a much superior force to his 
own, abandoned his works in precipitate retreat, 
and hurried to Spoleto. The Venetians unable, 
or unwilling, to maintain the blockade without his 
support, withdrew at the same time from the 
harbour; and Ancona, by a deliverance for which 
she had httle dared to hope, was freed from both 
her enemies. 

In the contest between Frederic and the Lom- 
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bards, during the next three years, the Venetians 
do not appear to have been sharers. The part 
which they had already taken in the siege of 
Ancona must be attributed far more to a petty 
mercantile jealousy, than to any cordial espoussd 
of the interests of the Emperor; and as soon as 
he felt strong enough to re-enter Italy in warhke 
guise, they again adopted their wise and ancient 
policy, of discouraging, so far as in them lay, the 
establishment of so dangerous a Power in their 
own neighbourhood. For this purpose they be- 
came united to the Lombard League, though with- 
out active co-operation; for it was not till they 
had boldly asserted the cause of Alexander III., 
that they became involved in positive hostilities 
with Barbarossa. 

Neither the chronology nor indeed the very 
events of the period which we are approaching 
are without perplexity: but of the flight of Alex- 
ander to Yenice, and of the occurrences to which it 
led, we shall speak as the Venetians themselves 
speak; for although these incidents have sometimes 
been disputed, they appear to rest upon httle less 
sound authority than that adduced for most other 
facts of a date equally remote. By denyii^ them, 
we should tear a bright page of glory from the 
History of Venice, and contradict a testimony to 
which the most willing, if not the most implicit, 
credence is usually yielded, — the testimony af- 
forded by numerous works of Art. The walls of 
that which once was the Palatial residence of the 
Doge still bear witness to the triumph of Ziani, the 
humiliation of Frederic, and the proud revenge of 
Alexander; and the most illustrious pencils of the 
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great Venetian School of Painting have conspired 
to give immortality to deeds which we are reluc- 
tant to consider otherwise than true *. 
According to these representations, we find that, 

during the Emperor's ahode at Pavia, Alex- 
^j-JJ; ander attempted to negociate. The hold- 

ness with which his Legates advocated their 
master's cause was worthy of his own unbroken 
spirit; and Frederic, either touched by their fear- 
less dignity, or, more probably, awed by the undis- 
guised approbation with which they were received 
by his assembled Court, dismissed them, if not with 
encouragement, at least with respect. The break- 
ing up of the Congress proved the insincerity of 
these demonstrations; and Alexander, pursued by 
the uttermost extremity of Frederic's hate, inter- 
dicted from fire and water, and forbidden reception 
by any one on pain of death, resolved to aban- 
don the Continent; and it was to Venice alone, 
safe from her peculiar locality, that he could look 

for an asylum within the range of Italy. 
^•7^; Embarking, in disguise, at Benevento, he 

was driven, by contrary winds, to the coast 
of Dalmatia; and, after a short stay at Zara, he 
crossed over to the Lagune. There, uncertain of 
his reception, it is said that he passed the first night 

• Numerous authorities respecting the. visit of Alexander HI. to 
Venice and the victory over Otho have been coUected by Oirolamo 
Bardi, a Florentine painter, who towards the close of the XVIfli 
century was employed to replace the pictures representing these 
events, which had been destroyed by fire.- See Vittaria Navale 
della Rep. Yen, contra Othone, &c. 1583, and also SUtoria della 
venuia a Venetia oecuUamenti net 1177, di Papa Aleitandro III. ; 
e delta Vittaria ottenuta da Sehaitia/M Ziani DogCj &c. cotf^obata 
da D. Fortunate Olmo, Caslnone. 
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in the porch of a Convent*; and during the three 
following days, more effectually to conceal his per- 
son, he submitted to a menial occupation in the 
kitchen of the Monastery, till he was recognized 
and made known to the Doge. Ziani received him 
with the veneration due to his holy office; soothed 
his misfortunes by unbounded marks of respect; 
and encouraged his hopes by despatching an imme- 
diate embassy to Frederic, requiring an acknow- 
ledgment of his pretensions. The haughty reply 
of the Emperor is preserved to us by SabelHco. 
'Return,' he said, *and acquaint your Prince and 
Senate, that Frederic, the Roman Emperor, de- I P 

mands from them a Aigitive and a foe. Unless " 

they forthwith deUver him to me in chains and 
as a captive, I denounce war against them. No 
Treaty, no law of nations shall avail in their de- 
fence, if they reftise, and neither Grod nor Man 
shall avert my revenge. I will press them both by 
sea and land; and, Uttle as they may expect such 
punishment, I will not stop till I have planted my 
victorious eagles on the gates of St. Mark's! ' On 
the receipt of this answer, no choice remained but 
an ungenerous abandonment of the Pontiff, through • j 

fear, or a preparation for immediate hostihties. The ' ' ' 

decision was made unhesitatingly ; and although 
the Republic could oppose not more than half their 
number to the sixty-five galleys which Pisa, Genoa,, 
and Ancona had placed under the command of 
Otho, the Emperor's son, yet Ziani boldly set sail 
to encounter them. He confided, perhaps, in the 

« This belief is strengthened by an inscription at the door of the 
monastery of San Salyatore, in the Mereeria, not tu from the 
Rialto. Alkzanobo III. Pont. Max. pbrnoctanti. 
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virtue of the Pontifical blessing; and, assuredly, 
not less in the keen edge of that good sword with 
which the hands of the Holy Father had con- 
descended to gird him, at the moment of his 
embarkation. 

The fleets met off the Istrian coast between 
Pirano and Parenzo; and the Venetians, having 
gained the wind, disregarded the superior numbers 
of their opponents. After a vigorous contest of 
more than six hours' duration, two galleys de- 
stroyed, forty-eight captured, and a still more 
important prize, Otho, the Emperor's son, were 
the fruits of their victory. On the return of the 
conquerors to Lido, Alexander, in person, hastened 
to receive his benefactor and to acknowledge his 
debt of obHgation; and a solemn ceremony, which 
continued to be celebrated so long as the Republic 
existed, dates its origin from his gratitude. As soon 
as Ziani touched the land, the Holy Father present- 
ed him with a ring of gold. ' Take,' he said, ' this 
ring, and with it take, on my authority, the Sea 
as your subject. Every year, on the return of this 
happy day, you and your successors shall make 
known to all posterity that the right of conquest 
has subjugated the Adriatic to Venice, as a spouse 
to her husband ! ' Of all the privileges with which 
the Venetians were ever gifted, this Papal grant 
appears to have been cherished by them with the 
most tenacious pride. The Adriatic is now 
widowed of her lord; but during the long course 
of more than six hundred years, every fresh return 
of the Feast of Ascension witnessed the renewal 
of her figurative nuptials. The Doge and his 
Clarissimi, having heard Mass in the Church of 
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San Nicolo, embarked on board the gorgeous 
Bucentaur*; a State galley blazing with gold, 
enriched with costly ornaments, and preserving 
such fanciful identity with the original fabric, as 
could be obtained by perpetual repair without 
total reconstructionf. Gliding through the canals, 
amid festive shouts and triumphal music, this 
superb pageant arrived at the shore of Lido, near 
the mouth of the harbour: and there, the princely 
bridegroom, dropping a golden ring into the bosom 
of his betrothed, espoused her with this brief but 
significant greeting, ' We wed thee with this ring, 
in token of our true and perpetual sovereignty ! ' 

Once, and once only, a future Pope expressed 
a doubt as to the origin of this ceremony; and he 
received a confirmation, which, if it did not satisfy, 
must at least have silenced him. When Juhus II. 
inquired of the Venetian ambassador Donati where 
this grant of Alexander was to be found, he 1 if 

was instructed to look for it on the back of the ^ ' ' 

Donation of Constantine. The Venetians them- 
selves, however, were not always content with 
a date which they thought comparatively recent. 
Marco Foscarini^ has claimed a much earUer 
birth for the espousal of the Adriatic; and he 

* Some very absurd etymologies of this name are noticed by 
Dam ; such as the augmentative particle Bu and Centaurus the 
name of an ancient ship ; or Bis Taurus the name (on what autho- 
rity we know not) of the ship of ^neas ; or a corruption of Ducen- 
torum, tc» remorum, Casaubon, before Daru, has pointed to an 
offering made by the Syracusans to the sea, of an earthen vase filled 
with honey, flowers, and firankinoense, which the learned commen. 
tator says reminds him of the Venetian custom, (/n Athenseum, 
xi. 2.) 

t Howell's Letters, book I. § i. letter 81. 

t BeUa LeUeratura Veneziana, lib. ii. p. 219, 
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finds traces of it in Dandolo's Chronicle, under the 
Dogeship of Pietro Urseolo II. towards the close 
of the X*^ century. 

But a far heavier calamity than the rout of his 
fleet had now humbled the arrogance of Frederic, 
and so totally had he been defeated by the Milanese 
at Legnano, that many days elapsed after the 
battle before it was ascertained that he still Uved. 
Humbled on all sides, he no longer refused to 
treat; and it was resolved that conferences should 
be opened at Venice, for the adjustment of the 
claims of the Lombard cities, and the settlement 
of the Pontificate. The result was a truce for six 
years with the former, and the acknowledgment 
of Alexander as Pope. To add solemnity to this 
Treaty, Frederic expressed a wish that he might 
ratify it in person; but, while he remained under 
excommunication, it was a mortal sin in any one 
to hold communion with him. The Pope freed 
the Venetians from these spiritual difficulties, 
by removing the anathema; and on the 24th 
of June, the Emperor landed on the Piazzetta 
of St. Mark. The Doge, attended by his train of 
State, his Councils, the Senate, and all the other 
members of his Court and Government, received 
him on his disembarkation, and escorted him to 
the gates of the Cathedral. There, surrounded 
by the imposing splendour of ecclesiastical pomp, 
clothed in his Pontifical vestments, the triple 
crown gUttering on his brow, himself alone seated, 
amid a brilliant throng of Cardinals, Prelates, 
and Ambassadors, who stood around, Alexander, 
severely tranquil, awaited the approach of his 
no longer formidable * enemy . The Emperor, as 
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he drew near, uncovered bis head, east aside his 
pirrple mantle^ and^ prostrating himself before 
the Holy Father* s throne, crept onward that he 
might kiss his feet. The wrongs of twenty years 
flashed across the remembrance of the Pope, He 
bad been bunted hke a partridge on the mouutaiiis; 
unthronedj dishonouredj exiled, proscribed, a 
price set upon his very life; and the persecutor, 
from whose impious violence he considered him- 
self to have been shielded by that especial Pro* 
vidence wbicb watched over his sacred office, was 
now humbled beneath him in the dust. He may 
be forgiveuj if, in a moment so trying to self- 
restraint, he was unable to suppress bis strong 
feeling of exultation. Planting bis foot on the 
neck of the prostrate Emperorj be repeated the 
words of Davidj * Thou sbalt go upon the lion 
and the adder; the young lion and the dragon 
shalt thou tread under thy feet ! * * — ' It is not to 
you, it is to St, Peter I ' murmured the iiidignant 
Prince; and the reply cost him a yet further 
humibation. Alexander trod a second time, more 
firmly, upon his neck, exclaiming, *It is both 
to mBj and to St. Peter T A square stone of 
red mwble, in the vestibule of St. Mark's^ still 
denotes the spot on which this singidar aud 
memorable reconcibation took place f. On qiiit- 
ting the Cathedralj the Emperor conducted Alex- 
ander to bis horse, assisted him to mount, and 
held his stirrup. He would even have waited 111' I 

on his bridle, and have performed the lowly I ■ ' 

• PiAlm id, 13. 

t in th&t Temple-pOKh 

Tlifi brass ifl gone, t!ie porpliJTy rotnaina. 

Rogers. liaip ,*St. M^Tli*x Placi. * 
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duties of an Esquire, but the good taste or the 
satiety of the Holy Father forbade these further 
marks of subjection. 

It would have been an easy task to follow the 
customary track in relating the above narrative; 
to have declaimed against the haughty bearing, 
as it is termed, of the Pontiff; and to have placed, 
in strong contrast with his pride, the meekness 
and humiHty of that Heaveidy Master whom he 
professed to represent on Earth. But are such 
pictures just? The pride, if we are so pleased to 
term it, of Alexander, was not a low and petty feel- 
ing, which regarded his own individud aggran- 
dizement, but it sprang from a contemplation of 
the holy guardianship with which he had been 
invested. He believed (fervently, sincerely be- 
Ueved) that he was the Vicar of his Saviour; and 
that, by the injuries which he had endured in his 
own person, that Saviour had been injured also. 
It is not the reasonableness nor the truth of this, 
behef that is now advocated; but if the motive 
once be granted (and there seems no other which 
could have supported Alexander unbroken and 
undismayed through the long struggle of his 
persecution), the acts which flowed from that 
motive will be divested of much of the invidious- 
ness which has sometimes been imputed to them. 
His first address to Frederic was couched in the 
words of Scripture, and spoken as by one endued 
with the delegated authority of Christ: nor was it 
till the oppressor attempted to separate the Man 
from the Pontiff that he indignantly repulsed this 
infringement upon his rights, and identified him- 
self with the Apostle. 

One other triumph still remained for the aged 
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Pope. He saw liia competitor for the Tiara re- 
nouace it at his feet, iu the halls of the Vatican; 
and on liis joyous return to hia Capitol for this 
purpose, he was aecompanied by Ziam. No Court 
was better versed than that of Rome in the pohtic 
art of giving value to its 'cheap rewards;* and 
distinctions were lavishly showered upon the Vene- 
tian Prince, which derived their chief price from 
their very want of substance* In imitation of the 
custom of the Holy Secj he was permitted to a&tx 
a leaden, instead of a waxen, seal to all documents 
which received his sign manual; and^ for this grant, 
an amnsing reason has been given — Ut Veneti 
SenatH3 gravitatem in Diphmatihus pr(Edicaret 
— that his official instruments might evince the 
weight of the Venetian Senate*, Certain envied 
symbols of sovereign power were also accorded to 
him; and henceforward, a lighted taper, a sword, 
a canopy (u'm^rella)^ a chair of State, a foot- 
stool covered with cloth of gold (both of which 
last he was privdeged to use even in the Pontifical 
Chapel) J silver trumpet Sj and embroidered banners 
announced the presence of the Doge, To his i' 

subjects at large, as a mark of general favour, a ' ' 

plenary indulgence was granted, on the condition 
of hearing Mass and confessing themselves in the 
Church of St. Mark, on the morning of the Feast 
of Ascension. 

The Peace of Constance completed the arrange- 
ments which the Treaty -of Venice had be- 
gun ; and its ratification placed the Republic j^^ 
in a far more eminent rank among Euro- 
peao powers than she had yet attained- She was 
hailed as the Liberator of Italy, and the Protector of 
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the Holy See. Through her aid the Imperial yoke 
had heen cast away; and^ hy the discomfiture of 
Frederic, while she f^ed herself ^m a dangerous 
neighbour, she received the applause and gratitude 
of the Lombard cities for the recoveiy of their inde- 
pendence. In her relations with the East, a like 
ascendancy had been won; not so much through 
increase of strength in Venice as through the 
rapidly accelerated decline of the Empire: and, 
on the death of Ziani, the alliance which, when 
proffered five short years before, was coldly listened 
to and only not rejected, was now in turn solicited 
with ardour and purchased by concession. 

It was in this reign that the. two magnificent 
granite Columns, which still adorn the PiazzeUa 
of St. Mark, were erected on their present site. 
They were among the trophies brought by Do- 
minico MichieU on his victorious return from 
Palestine in 1125; and it is believed that they 
were plundered from some island in the Archi- 
pelago. A third pillar, which accompanied them, 
was sunk while landing. It was long before any 
engineer could be found sufficiently enterprising to 
attempt to rear them, and they were left neglected 
on the quay for more than fifty years. In 1 180, 
however, Nicolo Barattiero*, a Lombard, under- 
took the task, and succeeded. Of the process 
which he employed, we are uninformed; for Sabellico 
records no more than that he took especial pains to 
keep the ropes continually wetted, while they were 
strained by the weight of the huge marbles. The 
Government, more in the lavish spirit of Oriental 

* Doglioni fixes the erection of these columns in 1172, Sabellico in 
1174, the common Venetian Guide-books, a few years later. The 
Abbate Oaracdoli, writes the name of the engineer Starattoni. 
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8T. THEODORE. . 79 

bounty, than in accordance with the calculating 
sobriety of European patronage, had promised to 
reward the architect by granting whaterer boon, 
consistent with its honour, he might ask. It 
may be doubted whether he quite strictly adhered 
to the requisite condition, when he demanded that 
games of chance, hitherto forbidden throughout 
the Capital, might be played in the space between 
the Columns; perhaps with a reservation to him- 
self of any profits accruing from them. His 
request was granted^ and the disgraceful monopoly 
became established; but afterwards, in order to 
render the spot infamous and to deter the popu- 
lace from frequenting it, it was made the scene of 
capital executions; and the bodies of countless 
malefactors were thus gibbeted under the very 
windows of the Palace of the chief magistrate. 
A winged lion in bronze, the emblem of St. Mark, 
was raised on the summit of one of these Columns; 
and the other was crowned with a statue of St. Theo- 
dore, a yet earlier Patron of the dty, armed with 
a lance and shield^ and trampHng on a serpent. 
A blunder, made by the statuary in this group, 
has given occasion for a sarcastic comment from 
Amelot de la Houssaye. The Saint is sculptured 
with the shield in his right hand, the lajice in his 
left; a clear proof, says the French writer, of the 
unacquaintance of the Venetians with the use of 
arms; and symbolical that their Great Council 
never undertakes a war of its own accord, nor for 
any other object than to obtain a good and secure 
Peace. The Satirist has unintentionally given the 
Bepublic the highest praise which could flow from 
his pen. Happy, indeed, would it have been for 
mankind, if Governments had never been actuated 
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by any other policy ! De la Houssaye informs us 
also that the Venetians exchanged the patronage of 
St. Theodore for that of St. Mark^ from like pacific 
motives; because the first was a soldier and resem- 
bled St. George, the tutelary idol of Genoa. 

It may be doubtful whether the high office of 
Procuratore di San Marco was first created, as has 
sometimes been said, under the reign of Ziani; 
but the treasure of the Saint had so much increased 
in that Doge's time, and his own additions to it were 
so liberal, that the appointment may be esteemed 
then first to have attained the importance which it 
ever afterwards preserved. In the outset, there was 
but a single Procuratore, afterwards we find three, 
and then permanently nine; in yet later times the 
dignity became venal, and fifty might be counted 
at once. Even then, however, the two classes of 
Procuratori by merit ajxd Procuraiori by purchase 
were carefully distinguished. Occasionally, the 
honorary title was given to eminent foreigners who 
had been enrolled in the (jolden Book. Although 
this dignity was the second in the Republic, the 
Procuratori, as such, were not entitled to seats in 
the Great Council, and even in the Senate they 
were not allowed to originate any proposition. 
During the session of the Council, two of them 
were stationed in the Clock tower to watch over the 
safety of its members. Their appointment was for 
life, and the chief privilege which it conferred was 
exemption from the burdensome charge of embas- 
sies. They were lodged in a stately Palace in the 
Piazza di San Marco, they were obliged to hold 
three audiences in each week, and they were not 
allowed, without express permission from the 
Great Council, to be absent from the city more 
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than two days in any one nioiitli. Their chief 

duties were to superintend the Cathedral and Trea* 

sury of St. Markj to take the legal guardianship 

of orphans, and to act as puhlic executors to any 

Venetian who chose so to appoint them. So great 

was their consideration^ at one time, throughout 

Italy, thatj from every district, wards were consigned 

to their protection; and of all the Magistrates of 

Venice they may he esteemed to have been the most 

independent and untainted hy intrigue, because, l 

by their exclusion from the Great Council unless I l| 

they held the coveted office of a Sat^io Grande ^ they ■ ' 

had no inducement to court popularity, by cringing 

to their brother Nobles for support. 

The accession of Orio Mali fieri, the citixeu 
who had declined the throne on the death 
of Michieli, was marked by certain new ^j^^; 
changes in the form of election, Tlie Great 
Council appointed four Commissioners, each of 
whom named ten electors, and on the choice of 
these forty depended the future Doge. Three 
Magistrates also were instituted^ about the same 
time, tinder the title of Aviyogadori, whose osten- 
sible duties were to represent and to watch 
over the public interests, in opposition to any Ij i\\ 

possible imduc claims which might be advanced 
by the auibition of the executive. In the 
Courts of Justice, they acted as checks upon the 
administration of law, and as public accusers; 
in the Councils, they vigilantly superintended the 
course of debate; and, withont the presence of 
at least one of them, no act of any session was 
considered valid. The Police of the Capital was 
intrusted to their care; the disbursements for 

VOL. i» ^ 
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public fiinctionaries passed through their hands; 
they were the guarcQans of all legislative docu- 
ments, and of the Registers by which the legiti- 
macy of the Nobles was avouched through the 
entries of their marriages and births. 

Few events marked the reign of Malipieri; a 
revolt at Zara produced an unsuccessful expedition, 
and the colony for awhile threw off its dependence 
upon the RepubUc. Fourteen years of power had 
not diminished the love which the Doge always felt 
for privacy; and, profiting by a moment of peace, 
during which he might relinquish his burdensome 
charge without hazard to his Country, he with- 
drew to a monastery. The great events of the 
succeeding reign demand a separate portion of 
our narrative. 




Effigies of Frederic Barbarossa :—l. From his Seal. 2. From a Basso 
Rilievo on the Porta Romana at Milan. 
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1132. xtiL ExVRrco Bawdoi^i 



If the period upon the relation of which we are 
about to enter ia among the most splendid which 
the annals of Venice offer to the llistorian, it is 
also among the most difficult which it can fall to 
his lot to record t not so mnch from the yariety 
and richness of the materials presented to his hand, 
as from the glowing and gorgeous t ex tore into 
which thejr already have been woven by the skill of 
a consummate artist. To attempt to rival Gibbon' a 
brilMant, yet most exacts narration of the IV^ 
Crusade, were a presnmptnous and a hopeless 
task. In no other portion of his ^eat Work lias 
he more advantageously displayed his extraor^ 
dinary powers; and in no other is he, for the 
most part J so free from Ins peculiar blemish esj 
and — would that it were unnecessary to add — from 
his far more weighty faults *. To transcribe pages 

* ?fotwith^ndliig thh rIcW:f-naejil;ifd pmiie, we tldnk Bismoiidi'a I,' 

XIV*^ chapter fat inotH \'aluaUJfi thaw Glbboii^a LX^. The fomiflr jj ji 

narraia Tletm>asly what U]« Uittei ia *ftan content only to implif. (l ( 
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familiar to every reader is superfluous: to imitate 
them would be but to exhibit our own inferiority. 
In treading on the same line, therefore, we shall, 
as much as possible, avoid a servile coincidence 
with Gibbon's steps; and, while borrowing largely 
from the older authorities upon which, in common 
with ourselves, he must have relied, we shall care- 
fully remember that our concern is principally with 
the Venetians. 

The choice of the Electors fell upon Enrico 
Dandolo; and, were it not for the glory 
i^j^; of his reign, it might be supposed that the 
. nomination of a Prince enfeebled by the 
burden of eighty-four winters, and almost wholly 
deprived of sight, afforded full evidence either of 
the incompetency or of the interested designs of 
those by whom he was chosen. We have already 
spoken of the outrages committed, some years 
before, by Manuel Comnenus, upon the Venetian 
residents at Constantinople. Dandolo was at that 
time Ambassador from the Republic; and one of 
the statements respecting his defect of sight 
attributes it to the cruelty of the Emperor, who, 
with his own hands, appUed hot plates of iron to 
the eye-balls of his victim. Another, and a more 
probable, account * refers this partial blindness to 
a wound received in battle. It is with surprise 
that we find so few memorials of the earlier career 
of one who raised for himself so proud a monu- 
ment of glory in his decline; yet, save this single 
doubtful occurrence, nothing further is to be 
related of Dandolo till he was called to the 
sovereignty of Venice. In that high office, he 

« ViUehardoain, §. 34. 
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first manifested his yigour, hy promptly avenging 
an insult which the Pisans had offered to the 
Republic, in the seizure of Pola. He attacked and 
discomfited their fleet, and abstained from further 
retaliations only at the urgent request of the Pope, 
whose views were directed to the rescue of the 
Holy Sepulchre by a vast confederacy of all the 
European Powers. 

Fulk, a Priest of NeuiUy, a village not far from 
Paris, had roused afresh the dormant spirit of 
Christendom. The zeal of his preaching and 
the repute of his miracles attracted the attention 
of Innocent III., who at that time filled the chair 
of St. Peter, and who saw in him a fit instrument 
for the accomplishment of his favourite object. 
For this purpose, he authorized the Curate of 
Neuilly to direct himself to the announcement of 
a new Crusade, in which every one who engaged, 
but for the short space of a single year, should be 
absolved from all the sins which he had committed 
and confessed. The project was entertained with 
ardour, especially by the chief Nobles of France ; 
and, among the most distinguished soldiers who 
assumed the Cross, may be named Baldwin, Count 
of Flanders and Hainault, Louis, Count of Blois, 
and Thibaut IV., Coimt of Champagne. The last- 
named had an hereditary claim to distinction in 
Palestine; for his father had been among the 
bravest champions in the 11^ Crusade, and his elder 
brother had worn the crown of Jerusalem. 
At an assembly held by adjournment at 
Compeigne, plans of advance to the Holy 
Land were discussed ; and the long train of cala- 
mity wherein their predecessors in the like sacred 
course had been involved deterred the Barons from 
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repeating a painful and circuitous march by land. 
It was resolved, therefore, to proceed at once by 
sea; and, for means of transport, it became neces- 
sary to apply to the Venetians, at that time the 
most powerful of the maritime States. Two Envoys 
were chosen by each of the above-named Counts to 
conduct the negociation ; and these Ambassadors, 
furnished with undoubted credentials and plenary 
authority, crossed the Alps, and hastened with all 

diligence to Venice, where they arrived 
^; during the first week in Lent^ Geofirey de 

Villehardouin, Marshal of Champagne, who 
was employed on this important service, has left a 
minute account of his diplomacy, and of the 
subsequent expedition. It is by his narrative that 
we shall permit ourselves, for the most part, to be 
guided, and, wherever they can be introduced, we 
shall employ his very words. 

The letters of credence with whibh the Envoys 
had been intrusted required the Doge and Senate 
of Venice to place as entire confidence in these 
representatives, as in the Barons themselves by 
whom they were deputed. Dandolo accordingly 
received them with distinguished honour, and ac- 
knowledging that, vnth the exception of crowned 
Kings, the Princes who had sent them were the most 
powerful in Christendom, he demanded their object. 
They answered by requesting an assembly of the 
Council before which it might be declared ; and, in 
an audience granted four days afterwards, they thus 
expressed themselves'*' : 'Sir, we are come to thee 
from the most potent Barons of France, who have 

* In this, and in our following very copitftu usage of Villehardoain, 
we have copied ftrom the pleasing and accuzate translation by Mr. 
T. S&iith. London : Pickering ; and Leicester : Combe, 1829. 
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put on the sign of the Cross to avenge the wrongs 
of Jesus Christ, and to recover Jerusalem, if su3i 
be the will of God; and, because they know that 
no nation has the power of you and your People, 
they implore you, in Grod's name, to look with pity 
upon the Holy Land, and, by supplying them 
with ships and means for their passage thither, to 
join with them in avenging the shame of our 
Redeemer.' * On what conditions,' demanded the 
Doge? < On any conditions,' replied the Envoys, 
' which you may think proper to impose, provided 
they are within our power.' *Certes,' said the 
Doge, ' the request is no sUght one, and the enter- 
prise itself is of vast magnitude: we will return 
you an answer in eight days; and wonder not that 
we ask so long a time, for a thing of this import- 
ance needs much dehberation.' 

At the expiration of the time appointed^ the 
Doge announced the conditions on which he would 
assent to the proposal: prefacing this declaration 
with a statement which proves that it was not yet 
considered safe to neglect the body of the People, 
in the decision of important questions of State. 
Provided he could obtain the concurrence of the 
Great Council and of the Commons of the City, 
he agreed to ftimish palanders* for the transport 
of four thousand five hundred horses, and nine 
thousand Esquires; ships for four thousand five 



• Palander is adopted from fhe translation of Vignere and has 
been sanctioned by Gibbon, who says the word is still used in tiie 
Mediterranean. The « original is Umtser, from hui$t a door, and 
implies a flat-bottomed vessel, constructed puposely for the transport 
of horses, ttoja the ports or doors of which, a sort of draw-bridge could 
be let down at pleasure, for their ix^gress and Qgres9, 
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hundred Knights and twenty thousand Serjeants* 
on foot. Nine months' provisions were to be sup- 
plied to this armament^ at the rate of four marks 
for every horse, two for every man. The engage- 
ments were to continue in force for one whole 
year, from the day of departure from the Port of 
Venice, into whatever realms the service of God 
and Christendom might lead them; and the sum 
demanded for this assistance was eighty-five thou- 
sand marksf. As an allurement to the com- 
pletion of the bargain, Dandolo promised to equip, 
in addition, fifty galleys for the love of God, and 
free of expense, but with this important reserva- 
tion that, so long as the allowance continued, all 
conquests made by sea or land should be divided 
equ^ly between the contracting parties. 

The Ambassadors demanded a single night for 
the consideration of this truly mercantile offer; 
and on the morrow they assented to it. The pro- 
position was then submitted to the different bodies 
whose consent was deemed necessary. In the 
end, the General Assembly was convoked; and, ia 
the presence of more than ten thousand Citizens, 
the Mass of the Holy Ghost was celebrated in the 
Cathedral of St. Mark, where God was implored to 
inspire them to do his pleasure in respect of the 
demands of the Ambassadors. When the Mass was 
over, the Doge sent to the Ambassadors, desiring 
that they would humbly move the People to the 

* Serjeant is the original French word. Servients is explained by 
Ducange (ad v.) to mean all horsemen who are not Knights. 

t The Treaty is given by Dandolo, x. 3, apud, Muratori, xii. 323. 
Sismondi (ii. 883,) estimates the mark=50 livres .*. 85,000 marks=: 
4 ,250,000 Uvres French, = 170,000*. sterling. 
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conclusion of the Treaty. The Ambassadors ac- 
cordingly repaired to the Church, and were eagerly 
regarded by those who had not yet beheld them ; 
while Villehardouin spoke by consent for the rest, 
and said, 'Signiors, the most high and pow- 
erful Barons of France have sent us to Venice 
to implore you to look with pity on the Holy 
City which is in bondage to the Infidels, and 
for Grod's sake to join with them in avenging 
the wrongs of Jesus Christ. They turn to you 
because they know none others so powerful on 
the seas, and they have enjoined us to kneel at 
your feet until you have granted their prayers, 
and have compassion upon the land over the sea.' 
The six Ambassadors then fell upon their knees, 
with many tears, and the Doge and the People 
waved their hands and cried aloud with one voice, 
' We consent, we consent.' The acclamations and 
tumult were so great that it seemed the Earth 
shook; and when that great heart-moving cry, 
which exceeded all human experience, had sub- 
sided, the Doge mounted the pulpit and spoke to 
the People as follows : • Behold, signiors, the 
honour which the Lord has shown you, in dis- 
posing the bravest warriors upon Earth to seek 
your alliance, in preference to that of all other 
nations, in so high an enterprise as the rescue of 
the Tomb of our Lord.' 

Babylon, not the city on the Euphrates but 
Cairo to which that name was appUed, was 
proclaimed to be the destination of the arma- 
ment; and the Feast of St. John, in the fol- 
lowing year, was named as the day of assem- 
blage at Venice, After abundance of holy tears 
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and reciprocal pledges of fidelity, the Ambassadors 
departed, haying first raised a loan of two thou- 
sand marks, which thej paid the Doge as an 
earnest, and also to enable him to commence his 
preparations. Meantime^ each party informed 
Innocent of their proceedings, and received his 
glad approval of the Treaty. At the moment of 
according this confirmation, as if with sagacious 
foresight of the ills which were about to succeed, 
he expressly prohibited them from arming against 
any Christian Powers, unless compelled to do so 
by direct violence, or other unavoidable necessity; 
and, even in such cases, they were instructed te ap« 
ply for the previous sanction of the Apostohc See. 

Villehardouin returned joyously to his master's 
Court at Troyes, where an unexpected calamity 
well nigh frustrated all his hopes. Count Thibaut 
was languishing in sickness; but, as if renovated 
by the cheerful intelhgence of which his Marshal 
was the bearer, and fired with true knightly spirit^ 
he called for his horse to ride forth, whidi for a 
long season past he had not done, and^ rising 
from his bed, he mounted him for the last time". 
Before his death, wherein he showed himself of all 
men the most exemplary, he bequeathed the trea- 
sure which he had provided for the Pilgrimage to 
his servants and men-at-arms, of whom no Prince 
of the Age had braver or greater numbers ; and he 
ordained that each one, as he received his bounty, 
should swear upon the Holy Grospel to repair to 
the camp at Venice, according to his engagement. 
Great was the shame of many by whom this vow 
was broken. 

By the death of Count Thibaut, the Crusaders 
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of Champagne were left without a leader; for 
though Blaache, of Navarre, his widow, was 
pregnant of a son at the time of his decease^ she 
had not hitherto borne male progeny. That son, 
a gallant and valiant Knight, was destined to ob- 
tain yet higher celebrity by his wit than by his 
prowess; and the Royal Troubadour, whose deeds 
of arms are forgotten, still lives in the refined and 
tender lais which he devoted to the praise of 
Blanche of Castile; a Princess whose beauty, vir- 
tues, and high descent are familiar to an Eng- 
lishman, through the tribute which, in later years, 
they received from Shakspeare *. 

The Duke of Burgundy and the Count of Bar- 
le-duc were successively and ineffectually entreated 
to assume the command of the forces. It was 
then offered to Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, a 
Knight already distinguished in a former Crusade, 
and numbered among the conquerors of Acre. 
The Parliament invited him to Soissons, and there, 
in the Abbey-yard of our Lady St. Mary, weeping 
and kneeling at his feet, they prayed him, for the 
love of God, to assume the Cross, to become their 
Chief in place of the departed Count, and to receive 
his treasures and his vassals; and he, kneeling 
also, declared that he freely received them. Then 
the Bishop of Soissons, and Fulk,the holy Preacher, 
with two Ecclesiastics of Montferrat, conductedhim 
to the Church of our Lady, and placed the Cross 
upon his shoulder. 

Between Easter and Pentecost, the gathering 
commenced at Venice, and great numbers 
of the Crusaders encamped on the island of ^^; 
San Nicolo. Baldwin had already arrived, 

• King John, Act II. Seene 2. 
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but the Count of Bleis was still absent, and much 
consternation was excited by a rumour, which 
proved true, that- many of the Pilgrims, mindless 
of the engagements contracted with the Doge, 
were preparing means of voyaging from other 
ports. By these secessions, not only was the 
armament deprived of much numerical strength, 
but those Knights who abided by their stipulations 
were rendered unable to pay the sum for which, 
jointly with so many others, their words were 
pawned. Villehardouin was despatched to Pavia 
to urge the Count of Blois to hasten onward. By 
prayers and exhortations, he prevailed upon several, 
who were about to embark elsewhere, to betake 
themselves to Venice, where Louis and the Barons 
who accompanied him were received with great 
joy and festivity, and a more goodly or a braver 
assembly no eye had ever beheld. On the part of 
the Venetians, fulfilment had equalled, if not out- 
run, their promises. So gallantly was the fleet 
which they had prepared equipped, that Christian 
man had never seen its equal; and the ships, the 
galleys, and the palanders were in such num- 
bers, that they were thrice too many for the 
diminished host of the Crusaders . ^ Ha I ' exclaims 
Villehardouin, with lively and well-justified indig-* 
nation, ' what a curse it was that so many sought 
other ports, and came not to join the army, for 
then had Christendom been exalted, and the land 
of the Infidels subdued! ' 

The day of payment arrived, and the Venetians, 
being fully prepared to sail, called upon the Barons 
for the sum stipulated in the Treaty. Many of 
the Crusaders had already exhausted their whole 
capital; others were reluctant to contribute more 
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than the proportion for whicli thev had agreed; 
and it is plain that ud incoosiderable n umbers 
existed Lo the camp who were already wearied of 
the ras]\ vow by whicli thev had bound theinselvea, 
and who anxiously sought a pretext for breakhig 
up the expedition altogether. In this utdooked- 
for difficulty, the generosity of the chief leaders 
was exercised without bounds. AVhatever in one j 
they possessed, whatever more they could borrow, 
all precious articles contributing to their luxury, 
their jewels and rich vessels of gold and silver 
were delivered to the Doge. Stillj notwithstanding 
these great sacrifices, much more than a third of 
the contract remained unpaid; for tliirty-fonr thou- 
saiid marks were yet wanting. The hopes of those 
who wished for the dispersion of the armament 
were elated to the utmost, and they looked con- 
fidently to the abandonment of the design- but 
God, says Villehardouiu, who confoimds the crafty, 
ordained it otherwise. 

Tlae Veuetians, according to the strict terms of 
their agreement, would have been justified in re- 
taining the sum already paid; for it was forfeited 
by the non-completion of the Treaty. But the eyes 
of all Christendom were upon them, Snch a step 
was forbidden by honour j and partly owing to that 
recollection, partly it may be supposed to some 
share in the enthusiasm of the Crusaders; but, 
more than either, to a well-grounded anticipation 
that they would be far greater gainers by prose- 
cuting tlian by terminating the expedition, they 
proposed an equivalent for the loss which they 
must encomiter by a delay of immediate payment. 
The defection of Zara and the unsuecessful attempt 
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for its recovery have already been noticed. Would 
the Barons, in the first instance, direct their arms 
against Bela, King of Hungary, under whose pro- 
tection that revolted colony had placed itself? 
Zara was on their route down the Adriatic; it was 
so situated that, if left behind, it might, at any time, 
intercept the communications between Palestine 
and Europe; above all, its subjection was the sole 
condition upon which the RepubUc would permit 
her fleet to sail. The great obstacle to this pro- 
posal arose from the solemn injunction deUvered 
by the Pope, that they should avoid collision with 
any Christian Power. By attacking the King of 
Hungary, who himself had assumed the Cross, 
they woidd be guilty of a voluntary infraction of 
these orders; and the reluctant Pilgrims and the 
Cardinal Legate, who was present in Venice to su- 
perintend the expedition, urged this argument with 
vehemence. But the ardour of the Barons and 
the firmness of Dandolo prevailed. The former 
plausibly contended that the Holy Father could 
never have designed to include a rebellious city 
within his protection; the latter displayed the 
same calm, but unbending, resolution, which ever 
marked the poUcy of the Venetian Government in 
its transactions with the Vatican. He contested 
the Pope's right of interference, and added that, if 
the Cardinal chose to accompany the expedition, 
he might embark as a Preacher of the Crusade, but 
not in the character nor with the assumed powers 
of Legate. The Romish envoy angrily returned 
to his Sovereign, and his absence, weakening the 
party which he espoused, secured the triumph of 
its opponents. 
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Much of the year had been worn away in these 
discussions, and all things were now prepared 
for the embarkation^ The Marquis of Montferrat, 
both on account of his station and his fame, had 
been nominated to the chief command of the land- 
forces, but that of the fleet was still to be deter- 
mined. The Barons and Pilgrims had assembled 
to hear Mass in St. Mark's, on the first Sunday 
after the ratification of the new agreement; when, 
before the commencement of the service, they 
were surprised by seeing the aged Doge ascend 
the tribune, and by hearing from him the follow- 
ing address: * Signiors, you are associated with 
the bravest people upon Earth, for the highest 
enterprise which mortal man can undertake. I am 
a very old fnan, feeble in health, and have more 
need of repose than of glory: yet, knowing none 
more capable of guiding and commanding you 
than myself, who am your lord, if it be your 
pleasure that I should take the sign of the Cross 
to watch over and direct you, and leave my son 
in my place to protect our Country, I will cheer- 
fully go, and live and die with you and with the 
Pilgrims.' The Venetians, on hearing this speech, 
cried aloud with one voice, * We beseech you, in 
God's name, to do as you have said, and go with 
us.' Descending from the tribune, Dandolo cast 
himself upon his knees before the high altar, and, 
shedding holy tears, fixed the Cross on his Ducal 
cap. His son was named Regent during his 
absence; and many of the illustrious Venetians 
followed the example of their Sovereign. 

It was on the 9th of October, 1202, the octaves 
of St. Bhemigius, that the fleet, bearing the war- 
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Tiors of the IV^ Crusade, unmoored from the 
harbours of Venice. A nobler armament, says 
Villehardouin, fired at the remembrance, never 
sailed from port. The ships and palanders of the 
Barons filled as they were with arms and pro- 
visions, Knights and Serjeants, the shields sus- 
pended along their sides, the gay streamers 
blazoned with the Cross in the separate national 
colours of the various Pilgrims, and displayed on 
the summit of the turrets wherewith the decks 
were crowned*. — * Before God,' exclaims the 
delighted Chronicler, *it was a most glorious 
prospectf !' Nearly five hundred sail stemmed 
the Adriatic; and fifty of these were galleys, among 
which, the giant Mondo towered above its mates. 
Forty thousand troops were distributed in two 
hundred and forty transports; while seventy 
stout vessels were freighted with stores, provi- 
sions, and stupendous artillery, which included 
three hundred perrieres, mangonels, and engines 
of every other description necessary for the assault 
of cities. 

Many days were lost in waiting for a favourable 
wind, many others were employed in touching 
at Istrian ports, so that their voyage was far from 
rapid, and a month elapsed before they cast An- 
chor off Zara. On the 1 0th of November, the Eve 
of St. Martin, that city was in sight, and they 
perceived it to be inclosed by lofty walls and 
towers, so that nowhere could a fairer, stronger, 
or more wealthy place be foimd. When the 

* Gibbon, who has paraphrased this part of the narrative, transfers 
it to the subsequent passage from Zara to Constantinople, 
t ffa JDiexI tant bon i ot mU. §. 38. 
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, Pilgrims beheld it, they were astonished, and said 
to each other^ * How can we expect to take such 
a city, unless the Lord himself assist us ! ' The 
swiftest vessels, haying outsailed their companions, 
arrived towards sunset ; and, in the morning, 
which was bright and clear, the galleys and 
palanders and the ships which were behind joined 
them, took the Port by force, breaking the strong 
chain at its entrance, and approached the land in 
such order, that the harbour lay between the 
city and themselves. Then might you have seen 
many a Knight and many a Serjeant leap from the 
galleys, and many a good steed and rich pavilion 
landed from the palanders. The army encamped, 
and, on St. Martin's day, commenced the siege, 
although the Marquis of Montferrat was not yet 
at his post. Villehardouin informs us that he was 
detained by his own affairs ; but the narrator of 
the Acts of Innocent III., attributes this leader's 
absence to a prudent deference to the Pope, by 
whom he had been personally warned against this 
expedition. 

The Zaraites, terrified at their investment by 
this mighty host, and anxious to escape the hor- 
rors of assault, on the first day, communicated 
with the Doge, and offered the surrender of their 
City and all its possessions, on the sole condition 
of personal security. Dandolo refused to treat 
separately, but hastened to lay the welcome pro- 
posal before his allies, by whom it was reiRiily 
accepted. Meantime, during his absence in the 
Council, some of the factious, who wished for the 
disbandinent of the army, assured the deputies 
who were awaiting his return, that, provided Zara 
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could defend itself from the Venetians^ she need 
not apprehend hostilities from the other confede- 
rates. Deluded by this representation, the mes- 
sengers returned to the City without receiving 
Dandolo*s reply. The Doge, on re-entering his 
pavilion to adjust the terms, was surprised to find 
it deserted by the Zaraite envoys ; and this sur- 
prise was succeeded by indignation, when the 
Cistercian Abbot, de Vaux, iiiformed him of the 
cause ; adding, at the same time, ' Lords, by 
authority of the Apostle of Rome, I interdict you, 
who are Christian pilgrims, from attacking this 
Christian city.' The interference of the meddling 
Priest availed him little, for the Barons shared the 
just indignation of Dandolo, when he repre- 
sented to them the treachery which had been 
practised. They declared it to be a notorious 
outrage ; that not a day passed in which those 
by whom it had been perpetrated did not seek to 
compass the ruin of the army ; and that ever- 
lasting shame would be their portion, unless they 
assisted the Venetians in the reduction of the 
City. In conformity with this decision, on the 
following morning, they pushed on to the very 
gates, constructed their works, and planted their 
engines under the walls ; while at the same 
time the towers towards the sea were battered hy 
huge stones cast from the ships. Five days were 
spent in unremitting attacks ; on the sixth, so 
much of the wall had been undermined, that the 
Zaraites abandoned all hope of longer resistance, 
and renewed their former offers of surrender. 
The chief citizens, by whose influence the revolt 
had been planned and executed, despairing of 
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pardon, quitted the City during the confusion 
which succeeded, and found safety in exile. The 
submission of the revolted colony did not save it 
from pilla^^ ; and the spoil was equally divided 
between the Venetians and the French*. 

This success was opportune ; for winter was 
too near at hand to permit hope of more distant 
operations. The City afforded very seasonable 
quarters ; and its maritime half was occupied hy 
die Venetians, the remainder by their Alhes, But 
their harmony was soon interrupted. One of 
those trays which frequently arise from the mntnal 
jealousy of ditfereot nations in combined armies, 
threatened their destruction on the third evening 
after their possession of Zara. The conflict began 
ahout the time of Vespers; when men from all parts 
ran to arms, and the combat was so hot that the 
streets were filled with swords^ lances, crosa-howsj 
dartSj and multitudes of wounded and dead. The 
Venetians, fewer in number than their opponents^ I || 

gave way with considerable loss. The Barons f ^n 

armed themselves, and endeavoured to restore 
order ; but no sooner was one place quieted, than 
the tumult broke out in another. The greater 
part of the night was passed in alarm ; and 
several days elapsed before the joint exertions of 
Dandolo and the Crusading chiefs sncceeded in 
completely restoring tranqnilhty. 

The arrival of the Marquis of Montferrat 
occurred soon after this untoward quarreL He 

* Such is ODB of the changes whkh innocent, in h^B Letbw to 
the HoroEL^, bringf ng^nat thsm, HamuaJD, oa the contmryT ^y^j 
Ha Jadkra Galli sttxUio mpkt, ioHut Veneti prada ix pucto /uit, 
Ub.l.p. i3. 

B 2 ^'1. 
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was accompanied by a numerous reinforcement ; 
and it is probable that the ensuing Spring would 
have beheld his followers on the shores of Pales- 
tine^ had not a most unlooked-for proposal diverted 
their arms yet longer from the original object of 
their expedition. Hence arose results^ in strict ac- 
cordance, indeed, with those great ends which our 
eyes, enlightened by subsequent events, now per- 
ceive that the Crusades were designed to promote ; 
but such as were removed at the time far beyond 
the bounded horizon of human foresight, and 
which have not always been steadily contemplated, 
even in retrospect. For the taHler comprehension 
of the events which we are about to relate, it is 
necessary that we should briefly trace some revo- 
lutions in the Greek Empire, during a few years 
preceding the date atwhichwe have already arrived. 
Since the unhappy expedition of Yitale Michieli 
in 1171, the story of Venice has separated itself 
from that of Constantinople, but fearful events had 
stained the annals of the latter Court during the 
progress of those thirty years. The reign of 
Manuel Comnenus^ though abounding with that 
species of glory which is won by the personal 
heroism of the Sovereign, had exhausted the 
resources, and diminished the strength of his 
Empire. His son Alexius II., at ten years 
of age, succeeded to a precarious throne, 
from which he was speedily hurled by the 
vigour and the crimes of his kinsman Andronicus, 
who consummated his treachery by the 
figg; murder both of the unhappy youth and his 
injured mother. The horrors of that 
Tyrant's sway werp closed by an insurrection, in 
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which^ as far as a single life could atone for the 
destruction of thousands, his own cruel death and 
protracted sufPerings might he accepted as 
repayment. With him, terminated the ^'^; 
male dynasty and the glory of the Com- 
neni. Isaac Angelus, who overthrew him, was 
descended from the females of the same line; 
and, iu his nerveless and unworthy hands, the 
fshric of the £mpire, which had heen preserved 
entire, amid accumiilating perils, hy die supe- 
rior intellect, notwithstan£ng the crimes, of his 
predecessor, crumbled insensibly away. Cyprus 
was wrested from him by a tributary; Bul- 
garia and Wallachia asserted independence, and 
obtained an acknowledgment of their native 
Kings. The unwarlike and luxurious Emperor 
owed his personal security to the contempt of 
those revolted Barbarians; for they were well con- 
tent that the sceptre should be administered by 
one whose indolence and weakness afforded them 
sure pledges of peace. Though safe from foreign 
violence, he was still exposed to domestic treason; 
and a brother, Alexius Angelus, deprived 
him both of his throne and sight. The i{^' 
son of the deposed Prince, another Alexius, 
was spared, however, by the usurper. After a 
while, he found means to escape, and having 
crossed the Archipelago, and visited both Sicily and 
Rome, he proceeded towards the Court of Philip of 
Suabia, Kmg of the Romans, and husband of his 
sister Irene, the widow of Tancred, King of Sicily. 
On his passage through Verona, he was astonished 
by the great throngs which were hastening to the 
camp at Venice; and Hstening to the advice of 
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those faithiiil attendants who had shared his 
. dangers and escape, he sent a communication to 
the assembled Barons, praying their assistance in 
the deliverance of his father and the recovery 
of his crown. Villehardouin thus reports their 
answer: 'We comprehend your proposal: we will 
send some of our people wifii your master to King 
Philip to whom he is going; and, if he is willing 
to assist us in the recovery of the Holy Land, we 
will aid him in regaining his territories, which we 
are aware are unjustly withheld from him and his 
father/ So ambassadors were dispatched to the 
Valet* of Constantinople, and to Philip King of 
Germany. 

The reply of Philip and Alexius arrived soon 
after the occupation of Zara. The Duke of Suabia, 
though unable, on account of his differences both 
with the Pope and the King of France, to afford 
personal assistance, consented to resign his brother- 
in-law into the hands of Grod and of the Crusaders; 
and the Prince of Constantinople himself was 
lavish in promises. The reward which he would 
bestow, he said, should be the richest which any 
people had ever received, and the Barons should 
have effectual assistance in the deliverance of the 
Holy Land. He engaged, after his restoration, to 
put an end to the schism which distracted the 
Greek and Latin Churches, and to bring back the 
whole Empire of Romania to its former spiritual 
allegiance to St. Peter. Two hundred thousand 
marks of silver and provisions for the whole army 

* Villehardotiin, p. 36. Valet was the ordinary appellation of the 
children of a Noble house. Ducange, on the authority of Plthou» 
considers it to be a diminutive of Vaual. 
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were to recruit their exhausted resources. He 
himself would accompany them to Babylon; or, 
if they preferred it, he would equip, at his own 
charge, ten thousand men for a year's service, 
and would maintain during his whole life five hun- 
dred Knights, as standing guardians of Palestine. 
' Lords,' concluded the ambassadors, < we have full 
powers to ratify this Treaty, if on your part you 
are favourably inclined; and surely, as such offers 
were never made to any people before, those who 
reject them can have no great passion for glory.' 

Vehement debates succeeded these proposals. 
The Abbot de Vaux and the party in the interest 
of Rome pertinaciously refused them. The French, 
on the other hand, with no less ardour espoused 
the cause of Alexius, who was remotely allied to 
their own Princes. The Venetians remembered 
their long debt of hatred against the Greeks, and 
calculated not only upon its full payment, but 
upon the chances of much additionid gain. Even 
those leaders with whom the deUverahce of Pales- 
tine still remained the chief and primary object of 
desire consented to this previous enterprize on 
grounds of poUcy. Syria, they said, was not to 
be won, in the first instance, upon its ovm shores; 
and they who would become permanent masters 
of the Sepulchre of Christ, must beforehand assure 
themselves either of Egypt or Asia Minor. 

Another motive has been assigned for the eager- 
ness with which Dandolo advocated this diversion 
from the original purpose of the expedition. 
Malek Adel, the Sultan of Damascus, is said to 
have contemplated, with very reasonable apprehen- 
sion, the assembly of the Christian armament at 
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Venice; and by a secret negotiation with the Doge, 
the opportune payment of a large bribe, and the 
assurance of a free trade to Alexandria, to haTc 
obtained a promise that he would either postpone 
or frustrate the intention of the Crusaders. The 
continuator of the Chronicle of William of Tyre, 
states even the singular method by which the Sultan' 
obtained the money needed for this purpose. He 
assembled, at Cairo, all the Christian Priests of the 
neighbouring Country, and, informing them that a 
new armament was gathering in Europe, he com- 
manded them forthwith to provide arms, stores, 
and horses, for his service. The Bishops repUed 
that their sacred function forbade them from in- 
termeddling with war. * Be it so,' replied the Des- 
pot, 'if you decline fighting in person, you must 
ftirnish men to fight in your place!' and, having 
demanded an account of their revenues, he con- 
fiscated the whole property to his own use. This 
plunder of the Christian Church was employed in 
the corruption of those who had avowed themselves 
the champions of the Cross. 

The wishes of the majority of Barons prevailed ; 
nor were they opposed by all the Ecclesiastics. 
The Marquis of Montferrat, the Doge of Venice, 
the Counts Baldwin, Louis, and of St. Paul con- 
firmed the Treaty, swore to observe its provisions, 
and affixed their seals. The discontented party 
remonstrated in vain, and many of them, either 
openly or by stealth, abandoned their comrades. 

Reginald de Montmirail, a potent Baron 
i^[ of France, requested employment on an 

embassy to Syria, and did not scruple to 
swear, with his right hand upon the Saittlbs, that he 
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and his Knights would re-embark within fifleen 
dftTS after thej bad completed their miaaioii. He 
sailedj but nerer returned, Simon de Montfort 
enhsted under the banner of the Kiu^ of Hungary, 
himself a Crusader^ whom he had so recently 
opposed at Zara; but he atoned for this inconsis* 
teney by good service afterwards in the Holy Land. 
Others there were who shrank from the prospect 
of danger as they approached nearer to its en- 
eounterj and secretly withdrew from their rajiks. 
Few of themj howeYcr, obtained the safety which 
they coveted ; the Boors of Sclavonia cruelly mas- 
sacred one party wliich attempted to gain their 
homes by land; and of five hundred otbers, who 
threw themselves into a merchant- ship, not one 
survived its vrreck. 

These frequent desertions were observed with 
much apprehension by the Chiefs^ and in order to 
remove one cause of discontent, and to quiet those 
superstitious fears w^hich in many instances had 
alienated their followers, they resolved to make 
their piece with Innoceot, whose commands they 
had transgressed. Their apology was founded on 
the plea of necessity* ^ The Barons/ they wrote, 
' implore yonr forgiveness for the capture, of Zara, 
which, owing to the falsehood of those who have 
passed on to other ports, they were reduced to 
undertake, in order to keep their host together; 
and they assure you, as their father, that whatever 
you may command, they are^ in all respects, ready 
to obey/ It is plain that the Venetians, even 
if they had been so inclined, could not join in 
these excuses, without falsehood. Thetf had not 
been the subjects, but the creators of the necessity 
thus advanced as a plea; and, but for them, Zara 
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would have been untouched. Of the sincerity with 
which even their confederates now humbled them- 
selves at the feet of the Pontiff, a sufficient esti- 
mate may be formed, when we call to mind that 
they well knew the fresh enterprise upon which 
they had engaged was yet more strongly disap- 
proved by Innocent than that which they were 
seeking to extenuate. 

As yet, however, the Pope was unacquainted with 
the existence of the new Treaty entered into by the 
Barons who thus soHdted his absolution; and he 
repUed to them in a tone of gentleness little merited 
either by their past or intended disobedience. He 
answered that he well knew the treachery of others 
had compelled them, reluctantly, to the course 
which they had adopted, and that, softened by their 
repentance, he assoiled them from the sin. For 
the time to come, they must direct all their energies 
to the recovery of the Holy Land, and hasten 
onward to its shores without farther delay. If the 
Venetians, as yet untouched by remorse, would 
seek his forgiveness, they also should be included 
in the absolution; and the confederates might 
then sail together in entire mutual confidence. If, 
on the contrary, they should unhappily persist in 
their contumacy^evertheless, from the urgent ne- 
cessity of the case, he would permit the Barons to 
employ the ships of that still excommunicated 
State; but they must, in all ways, as far as in them 
lay, endeavour to separate themselves from such 
enemies of God. 

Unchanged by these remonstrances, the Vene- 
tians continued their eager preparations for ven- 
geance upon the Greeks. In addition to other 
causes of enmity, they were deeply jealous of the 
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superior ascendancy which the Pisans, their great 
commercial rivals, had been permitted to acquire 
in Constantinople ; and, against Alexius per- 
sonally, they entertained an iuTeterate animosity, 
because he had refused to dischai^ the arrears 
(200,000 golden besants) of the indemnity which 
had been promised by Manuel, to compensate the 
outrage of his confiscation. On the morning after 
the celebration of Easter, the allied forces quitted 
their cantonments in Zara, and encamped on the 
sea-shore. Then, in order to strike profound 
terror into their rebellious colonists, to chastise 
their past revolts, and to prevent a repetition of 
them in future, the Venetians, in defiance of Inno- 
cent's renewed protection, razed the walls of the 
city to the ground. Meantime, the young Alexius 
arrived, and was welcomed with great joy. All 
things were prepared for the voyage ; and the 
general ardour with which it was undertaken was 
by no means checked by the receipt of a second 
mission from Innocent to the Barons, severely 
denouncing their fresh guilt, prohibiting the 
design in which they were engaged, and, not 
unreasonably, expressing doubts of the sincerity 
of that repentance which they had so lately pre- 
tended, and for the sake of which he had relieved 
them from spiritual censures. He concluded 
by noticing the recent pillage of Zara, the spoil 
of her Churches by the Venetians, and the wilUng 
participation of the Counts in that sacrilegious 
booty*. 

* Ramusio, witb a feeling little in accordance with that generally 
entertained by his Countrymen for the Supremapy asserted by Rome, 
haa endeavoured to extenuate their disobedience by one of the most 
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Notwithstanding this denunciationj the fleet 
set sail. As it touched at Durazzo, Alexius re- 
ceived an acknowledgment of fealty from that 
city, the western key of the Empire; and thence, 
with a fair wind, the confederated passed on to 
their appointed rendezvous in Corfu. There, dis- 
emharking, they refreshed their men and horses 
in rich and plenteous quarters (the fahled gardens 
of Alcinous and his Phceadans), for more than 
three weeks. The landing of Alexius was marked 
with distinguished honours ; numhers of brave 
Knights and Serjeants bestrode their war-horses 
and went out to swell the pomp of his entry. 
His pavilion was pitched in the midst of the camp, 
and the Marquis of Montferrat, to whose care he 
had been especially confided, raised his own by its 
side. 

Their repose, however, was interrupted by fresh 
intestine discontents. Conscience or cowardice 
awakened alarm in more than half the army, and 
many Knights entered into a secret compact 
to remain in the Island, and suffer those who 
wished it to proceed on the perilous undertaking 
which themselves had opposed from the beginning. 
The chief leaders, upon learning this conspiracy, 
acted with great promptness. Taking with them 
in their train the Prince of Constantinople and all 

barefaced yiolations of trnth which ever flowed from the pen of a 
Historian. Deinde vero, pue cauga mcuor^ InnocmUui III. 
Pontifex Mcueimtis, piot mUites hortabahir, tU Eecleiiam Cfracam 
^utque Patriarcham C<m$Umtinopolikafwtmt de sanctiore pairwn 
ettrriculo d^/lectentemf in viam reducerent. Itaqtte bellum Cansfan- 
H7u>poUtanuinf quod sine mmmd impieUUe repudimri wm poterat, a 
Veneto et Oallo, fummii opibut, et tumrnd pariter akteritaU sweep- 
turn. (Lib. I. p. S.) 
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the Ecclesiastics, they repaired to a valley in which 
the recasants were holding an assemhly. As they 
came in sight, each party dismounted. The Ba- "!, 

rons fell upon their knees, refusing, with tears, to 
arise until they were assured that their brother- 
pilgrims would not desert them. The latter were 
deeply moved by the sight; they also wept bitterly; 
and^ after a short deliberation apart, they agreed 
to remain in company till the ensuing Feast of St. 
Michael, provided the Barons would swear upon 
the Saints, that, afterwards, within fifteen days ' 
from the time of their demanding them, they 
should be supplied with vessels for their transport 
to Syria. 

This compact having been ratified and sworn to, 
they re-embarked, and quitted Corfti on the Eve 
of Pentecost. The martial spirit of Villehardouin 
is kindled afresh upon the renewal of activity. 
* The day,' he says, ' was bright and cheerful, and 
the winds were soft and favourable, as they spread 
their sails before them. And I, Geoffrey, the 
Marshal of Champagne, who have dictated this 
recital, having been present at the matters therein 
related, and conscious that it contains nothing but 
truth, bear witness that so glorious a sight had 
never been beheld before. Far as our view could 
extend, the sea was covered with the sails of ship 
and galley; our hearts were lifted up with joy, and 
we thought our armament might undertake the 
conquest of the whole World.' Nor was this 
the impression of such only as held command. 
While doubling the promontory of Malea, they 
fell in with two vessels filled with Knights, Pil- 
grims, and Seijeants returning from the Holy 
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Land. There were some of those who had 
departed from their agreement of meeting at 
Venice^ and were now ashamed to declare them- 
seltes. The Comit of Flanders sent his harge to 
inquire their destination and quality ; and^ as it 
approached the vessels, a Serjeant^ struck hj the 
gallant hearing of the fleet hefore him, leaped on 
board, and cried out to his less enthusiastic com- 
rades, * Give me my baggage, for I shall join 
these people who appear certain of subduing the 
land!' 

Negropont, Andros, and Abydos received them 
as peaceably as Durazzo ; and the Byzantine 
Court, lost in sloth and luxury, either disbelieved 
or disregarded the news of their approach. No 
secrecy had been affected ; both the measures 
taken by the exiled Prince, and the consequent 
design of the Crusaders, had been long openly 
avowed ; and it ought to have been easy for 
Greece, formed by nature a maritime Power and 
at that time sharing with Venice the dominion of 
the seas, to have made some great effort before 
her Capital was besieged.^ It has been said 
that, but a few years before this invasion, the 
dock-yards of Constantinople could furnish one 
thousand six hundred vessels of war. Admitting 
the number to be exaggerated, the very exag- 
geration testifies the greatness of her naval re- 
sources. But the Emperor, devoted to ease and 
sensuality, had intrusted his arsenals to a brother- 
in-law, by whose base cupidity the State was 
crippled. Stores, arms, equipments— the very 
hulks themselves — had been broken up and sold 
to swell the private wealth of Michael Stryphnus; 
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and, when the rumour of impending danger 
prompted him to restore the navy which he had 
destroyed, lie was forbidden to lift an axe in the 
forests, reserred, as he was infonned by tlieir 
guardian eunuchs^ not for the lowly proTision 
of ship-timber^ but for the more exalted pleasures 
of the Imperial chase. 

The huge* and heavy*laden annament of the 
Crusaders proceeded through the intricate navi- 
gation of the Archipelago, m\d threaded the narrow 
strait of the DardaneUes, without hinderance or in- 
terrup tion. As the sea of Marmora widened before 
them J its bosom » covered with ^Is, presented a 
sight of incomparable beauty ; till, three leagues 
short of Constantinople^ they neared the land, and 
obtained their first view of that great and gorgeous 
metropolis. Their feelings cannot be doubted; 
nor ean they be better expressed than in the words 
of that eye-witness who so deeply shared them. 
^ Wben they contemplated the lofty walla and 
goodly towers that enclosed it aroundj the gay 
Palaces and glittering Churches that seemed innu- 
merable, the immense dimensions of the city denot- 
ing it was the Queen of the Eartli, they eonld hardly 
belie re their senses; nor was there any man, how- 
ever bold J whose heart did not tremble within him. 
Tliis was no marvel ; for never since the Creation 
of the World had such an enterprise been attempted 
by such a handful of men.* 

The prudence of Dandolo saved them from 
destruction in the outset. The Barons landed, 
and held a Council in the Minster of St. Stephen's, 
a pleasMit village, still known to us by its former 
name, and now chiefly distinguished by its im* 
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niense powder magazines. It can be no matter of 
surprise that some impatience was expressed for 
an immediate, general disembarkation; but, in op- 
position to this wish, the Doge advanced his own 
former knowledge and experience of the Country. 
The continent, he said, was of vast extent and 
thickly peopled, and the soldiers, being in want of 
provisions, would scatter themselves over it, in 
foraging parties, and be cut off in detail. Far 
better would it be to make for the Islands in sight, 
and, having there refreshed themselves, to proceed 
at once to the attack of the city. This advice pre- 
vailed. They passed the night at anchor, and, on 
the morrow, the Feast of St. John the Baptist, 
having displayed their banners and standards on 
the turrets, and fenced the sides of their vessels 
with a pavUsade of shields close locked together, 
each man cast a glance upon his arms, well know- 
ing that the time was at hand when he would need 
their assistance. As they set sail, the wind bore 
them within a bow-shot of Constantinople, and 
some of the ships were assailed with missHes from 
the throngs which clustered on its walls and towers. 
It is probable, although Yillehardouin is far from 
confessing it, that a slight confusion ensued, for 
he admits that they abandoned their design on the 
Islands as completely as if it had never been pro- 
posed ; and, without loss of time, crossed over to 
the Asiatic shore, and anchored off Chalcedon, 
where one of the fairest Palaces of the Emperor 
received the Grenerals, and the troops were disem- 
barked and encamped. On the following morning, 
the fleet sailed onward to Scutari, immediateljr 
opposite to Constantinople, and was followed thi- 
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ther by the army. The Greeks, on the European 
shore^ made a corresponding moTement and en- 
camped on the outskirts of Pera. 

The nine days passed at Scutari were not without 
incidents. A party of foragers, not above eighty 
lances (less than two hundred and fifty men), came 
unexpectedly, at about three leaguesfrom the camp, 
upon the tents of the great Duks Stryphnus, guarded 
by ^ye hundred Greeks. The Franks were of too 
chivalrous a spirit to be alarmed by disparity of 
numbers; and the Greeks gave way before their 
charge. Horses, palfreys, mules, tents, pavi- 
tions, and countless other necessaries and luxuries 
were the prize of the victors; who, on their re- 
turn, received the congratulations of their com- 
rades, among whom they Uberally divided the 
spoil. 

On the morning after this first essay of arms, a 
messenger arrived from the Emperor. He was a 
Lombard who, having presented his letters of 
credence and received permission to speak, deU- 
vered himself as follows — 'Lords, the Emperor 
Alexius is not ignorant that you are the most"" 
potent Princes in Europe, save crowned Kings, 
and are natives of the most warhke Country. But 
he marvels much why you, being Christians, and 
he also a Christian, are thus come into his territo- 
ries. He knows you are bound for the Holy 
Land, to rescue the Cross and Sepulchre of our 
Lord. If you are in want, he will cheerfully 
bestow upon you food and necessaries, so you 
depart from his land. He desires to avoid doing 
you injury, not because, he lacks the power, for, 
if you were twenty times your number, you could 
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not depart hence without his permission, nor 
prevent his destroying you, if it were his plear 
sure.' 

He was answered hy Conon de Bethune, a 
brave, prudent, and eloquent Knight, whom the 
Doge and the Barons deputed as their spokesman. 
* Fair Sir, you have declared that your Lord greatly 
marvels diat our Losds and Barons have entered his 
Empire and territories. They are not his : for he 
holds them unjustly, and has sinned against God 
and Reason. They are the right of his nephew, 
who is seated here among us, and is the son of his 
brother the Emperor Isaac. If your master wiU 
throw himself upon his nephew's mercy, and will 
restore the crown and Empire, we will intercede 
that his offence shall be forgiven, and a sufficiency 
be assigned to him to enable him to live in splen- 
dour. As for messages of this kind, be not so 
rash as to trust yourself hither with them 
again.' 

This mutual defiance having been exchanged, 
hostihties were not long delayed. No post could 
be better adapted than Scutari for observation of 
the city which the Crusaders were preparing to 
attack. From the heights above it, might be dis- 
cerned the seven hills upon which Constantinople 
was proudly reared; and almost all the four hun- 
dred and seventy-eight towers which, in a circuit 
of nearly eighteen * miles, studded the long terrace 

* The dixnensions of Constantinople are given veiy diiferently 
by different traveUers ; we have adopted those assigned, after per- 
sonal reconnoissanoe, by the late Dr. Clarke. Gibbon is unwilling 
to allow the walls a circumference of more than fourteen miles, 
including Para and Galata. 
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of her walls. The eye might penetrate the gentle 
curve of the Golden Horn (Chryaocerai), that 
arm of the Sea of Marmora which, forming the 
port of the city, hathes the North-western side of 
the unequal triangle on which it stands. The apex 
of this triangle, once called the Acropolis, now 
glittering with the Palace and gardens of the 
Seraglio, is found at a point immediately opposite 
to Scutari and fronting the moUth of the Bos- 
phorus. Following the Southern shore of the 
Golden Horn for about ^ix miles, the fortifications 
incline to the South-west, at the Palace of Blacher- 
nae. Hence, a strong, double wall, of lofty height, 
built by Theodosius, and a deep fosse, eight yards 
in width, protect the sole approach from land, 
and connect themselves, at the Heptapyrgium or 
Seven Towers, with the Golden Gate and that line 
of ramparts which overlooks the Sea of Marmora. 
On the North of the Golden Horn, stand the ex- 
tensive suburbs of Pera and Galata. From the 
fortress known as the Tower of Galata, to the 
Seragho Point,- at the modem Alai Kiosk, a 
breadth of about five hundred yards, a massive 
double chain, supported at convenient distances by 
huge wooden piles, and efiFectually forbidding in- 
gress, was drawn across the harbour. Behind this 
chain, were ranged twenty galleys, all which the 
avarice of Stryphnus had permitted to remain of 
the once magnificent navy of his Country. 

The memorable events which followed have been 
unusually, perhaps singularly, fortunate in the con- 
temporary illustration which they have obtained. 
A writer not less competent to procure authentic 
information than the Marshal of Champagne, and, 
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apparently, not less faithful in recording it, was 
found among the Greeks; and, hy a comparison of 
the pages of Nicetas with those of Villehardouin, 
we obtain a Uving portraiture of the feelings and 
the actions both of the besieged and the besiegers; 
we become intimately acquainted with all that was 
inflicted and was suffered*^ we learn, in detail, 
everything which intra muros peccatur et extra. 
Nicetas was a citizen of Chonse, in Phrygia, the 
Colosse of St. Paul; and he had raised himself, 
successively, to the high honours of Senator, Judge 
of the Veil, and Logothete of the Empire. The 
importance of the last-named office will be best 
estimated by the representation of the Historian 
himself, who compares it to the Chancellorship of 
the Latin monarchies, and assigns to it the su- 
preme guardianship of the laws and revenue. 
After sharing in the miseries of the capture of i 
Constantinople, he retired to Nice, and there com- | 
posed his elaborate History, which embraces some- i 
what more than his own times; commencing with j 
the death of Alexius Comnenus in 1117, and pro- 
ceeding to the year which followed those trans- 
actions of which we are now immediately treating. 
Of the facts which concern our present narration, he 
was, for the most part, an eye-witness; and of those 
things which he presents from accredited rumour 
or on private authority, his station and talents 
rendered him a fit and able judge. To those who 
seek only for agreeable reading, his style is most 
repulsive; and, in order to be understood, it must 
be divested of much affectation and many florid 
and inflated metaphors. One of his editors, in- 
deed, has broadly stated that he would rather work 
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in the mines than translate from Nicetas T?hen he 
indulges in the Poetic vein*. But,- having once 
made allowance for this tendency, it is not difficult 
to separate the exaggerations of his Rhetoric from 
the sobriety of Truth. That he regarded the in- 
vaders in general, and the Venetians in particular, 
with the most bitter detestation, renders him not 
the less desirable witness for our purpose ; for he 
thus becomes a more effectual counterpoise to the 
Latin authorities. And it is not a little to the 
credit of his impartiality, that he speaks of the 
usurper Alexius, even after his fall, with generous 
and unexpected, perhaps with undeserved, ap- 
proval. 'His gentleness and mercy,' says the 
penegyrist, ' were of no common order ; he 
never tore out eyes nor mutilated limbs ; he had 
no pleasure in butchery ; and, during his reign, no 
matron through his agency, was clad in mourning.' 
What volumes are compressed in these few lauda- 
tory words,, in testimony of the general horrors of 
the Byzantine Government ! 

It was of some importance that the disposition 
of the populace of Constantinople should be ascer- 
tained ; with what degree of attachment they re- 
garded their existing ruler, with what recollections 
fiiey turned to their deposed Princes. For this 
purpose, on the morning after their haughty dis- 
missal of the Greek Envoy, the Doge of Venice 
and the Marquis of Montferrat embarked on board 
a galley, bearing with them the young Alexius. 
Accompanied by a train of Knights in other vessels, 
they rowed under the walls, more in an amicable 

* Wolfiuii, speaking of his Pramium, 
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than a warlike guise, from the point of the Golden 
Horn, to the Seven Towers. Along this line, they 
exhibited the Prince, proclaimed his wrongs, 
appealed to the compassion and the fidelity of his 
subjects, and sought to awaken both their fears 
and their affections. But the attempt was fruit- 
less, and the throngs on the walls were either silent 
or made hostile demonstrations. It may be doubted 
whether they entertained any real preference for 
either of the contending parties ; enslaved by a 
debasing tjrranny, they were careless beneath what 
despot they should crouch, and the feeling which 
most strongly influenced them was dread of that 
hand which could be more immediately raised to 
punish. 

On the tenth morning (July 6) after their arrival, 
it was resolved to attempt the passage of the Bos- 
phorus; and the part selected was not far below the 
spot ennobled by the Bridge of Darius. Before they 
addressed themselves to this dangerous enterprise, 
for such previously to the event it might justly 
be considered, Mass was celebrated in the presence 
of the whole army. The Bishops and Clergy ex- 
horted their people, instructing them that in this 
extremity, in which none could foresee what might 
be God's pleasure concerning him, it was the duty 
of every one to confess his sins and dispose of his 
worldly possessions. This counsel was received 
with fervent zeal and devotion. At length, the 
appointed moment having arrived, the vanguard 
embarked under the command of Count Baldwin, 
who was followed by more good lances, archers, 
and cross-bowmen than any other Lord of the 
army. Four other divisions succeeded, respec- 
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tirely led by Henry, brother of the Count of 
Flanders, the Counts of St. Paul and Blois, and 
Matthew of Montmorency. In the last, were en- 
rolled Villehardouin himself and the flower of the 
GaUie chivalry. The largest band, Lombards, Tus- 
cans, Germans and Piedmontese, composed the rear, 
which was intrusted to the Marquis of Montferrat. 
The mass of soldiery crowded the heavy vessels 
under the guidance and protection of the galleys, 
and the Knights, armed from head to foot, with 
their horses ready housed and saddled, entered the 
palanders. As the day advanced, the Sun shone 
brightly, and displayed Alexius with his countless 
hosts awaiting the onset on the opposite shore. 
The trumpets sounded, and the galleys moved for- 
ward, each towing a heavier transport; none asked 
who was to be foremost, but every man pushed 
on with all his might to land. As they neared the 
Western bank, the Knights started up from the 
palanders, and, armed as they were, helm-laced, 
and lance in hand, leaped baldrick-deep into the 
sea. Nor were the archers, Serjeants, and arbe- 
lestriers less eager than their Lords, each company 
forming on the spot where there vessels touched 
the ground; and the Greeks, after a faint shew of 
resistunce, fled before the lances crossed each 
other. As soon as the shore was cleared, the 
ports were opened, the bridges let down from the 
palanders, and, the horses having disembarked, the 
Knights mounted, and the six divisions formed 
according to preconcerted order. The van, under 
Count Baldwin, advanced to the camp from which 
Alexius had beheld their landing; it .was already 
abandoned, and afforded a rich booty to the con- 
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querors. For the night, they took post near the 
Tower of Galata, in a quarter named Stenon, which 
was at that time, as it' is now under its modem deno- 
mination Hassa Kai, allotted to the Jews. At dawn 
of the following day, they repulsed a sortie from 
the tower, and, gaining possession of its gate 
before the fugitives were able to dose it, they 
stormed the castle with great slaughter, and esta- 
blished themselves within its walls. The posses- 
sion of this fortress materially assisted the opera- 
tions against the harbour, the mouth of which it 
commanded. A favourable breeze sprang up, 
and the Venetian galleys, setting all sail, bore 
down upon the -huge chain, without molestation 
from the shore. For a while, it resisted the shock, 
and the mariners endeavoured, but in vain, to 
sever its massive links with gigantic shears con- 
structed for the purpose. At length, one vessel 
more fortunate than its mates, and realizing the 
good omen of its name The EagU, (VAquila), 
succeeded in breaking through the boom. The 
whole navy triumphantly followed, and the total 
destruction of the Httle squadron opposed to it 
ensued. Some of the vessels were instantly cap- 
tured, some ran under the city walls and were sunk, 
after having been abandoned by their crews ; many 
of whom clung to the fragments of the broken 
chain, still suspended from its palisades, and 
gained the land by swarming along them as on 
a rope. 

The assault of the city now became an object of 
discussion. Should the sea-line be attempted from 
the port? or should the efPorts of the besiegers be 
directed against the long Western wall which 
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fronted the land? The Venetians, accustomed to 
maritime operations, and confident of victory on 
their own element, promised to mount the ram- 
parts by planting ladders from their ships. The 
French Knights, on the other hand, preferred the 
solid earth and the open plain. Fearless while 
mounted on their steeds and couching their lances, 
they shrank from a mode of warfare with which 
they were imperfectly acquainted. In the end, it 
was determined to make a combined attack both 
by sea and land; each nation cho6sing that 
method of approach with which it was most fami- 
liar. 

After four days' rest, the fleet moved up the 
harbour, and the land-forces advanced at the same 
time along the shore, in order to round the head 
of the gulf, and take post under the walls. A 
-inarch of about seven miles brought them to the 
extremity of the Golden Horn, where the little 
rivers Barbyses and Cydaris, uniting their beds, 
discharge themselves, by a single channel, into a 
small bay ; whidi, from the purity of its waters and 
its abundant produce of fish, is known to modem 
ears as Les Eaux douces \ a far more picturesque 
title than that given it by the Turks, Kiat-hap^e, 
or by the present Greeks, Kartaricos, both of 
which names refer only to the paper-mills now 
deforming the beauty of the scene. The passage 
of these streams might have been easily defended; 
but the Greeks had been contented to break down 
the stone bridge which traversed them, and to 
retire vdthin their walls. A day and a night com- 
pleted its reparation, and, though the besieged, 
at the lowest estimate, outnumbered the besiegers 
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in the proportion of twenty to one *, they looked 
on without venturing to oppose. The six divisions 
passed the river in succession, and sat down before 
the city. Too few for a regular investment, it was 
but a single gate (probably that which is now 
known as Egri Kapoussi) against which they were 
able to direct their efforts. The position chosen 
for their camp was at the North-western angle, 
between the Palace of Blachemse and the Castle 
of Boemond, and here they were laboriously em- 
ployed in bringing up their artillery, constructing 
their works, and planting their scorpions, cata- 
pults, mangonels, and perrieres. Few moments 
could be snatched for repose, for they were ha- 
rassed by perpetual salUes, and they could not eat, 
nor rest, nor sleep, except in arms. The at- 
tacks were renewed six or seven times each day;' 
and many of them, headed by Theodore Lascaris, 
a son-in-law of the Emperor, who was destined to 
great subsequent distinction, occasioned severe loss. 
Often, however, did they chase back the Greeks 
under their very walls, till they were themselves 
forced to retreat from the volleys of stones hurled 
upon them by the Garrison. The more effectually 
to secure their camp, they fortified it with stout 
barriers and palisades. But an enemy, carrying 
greater terror than the swords of the Greeks, 
threatened to commence its inroads, and their 
situation increased in peril every hour. They 

* We dare not venture upon numbers. Even in modem Cam- 
paigns, with all the lights of Gazettes and Commissariat returns, 
they are for the most part vague and unsatisfactory. Villehardouin 
certainly implies that there were at least 600,000 men in Constanti- 
nople capable of bearing arms. The Franlfls, after their desertions 
and losses, could scarcely exceed 20,000. 
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dared not forage beyond four bow-shots from their 
teuts, and even then only in large parties. Their 
fresh provisions having been exhausted, they had 
recourse to their horseSj and when these had been 
kilkdj and this resource failed also, a little meal 
and a little salted meat now constituted their whole 
store. Their supplies, even of this kind, at tlie 
commencement of this most extraordinary siege, 
had not been calculated for more than three weeks* 
consumption. 

Ten days out of that period had passed away; 
and their greatest hazard was exposure to farther 
delay. Their preparations were completed on the 
laud side, and the Venetians were equally ready in i 

the harbour; so that, on the momingof the 17th r|| 

of July, foiu" of the six divisions advanced from < . " 

the eamp. Leaded by the Count of Flanders and 
his brother, the Counts of Blois and of St. Paul, p - , 

while the reserve of Champagners and Burgun- |iK{ 

dians, under the Marquis of Montferrat and '' 

Matthew de Montmorency, kept guard over the 
camp. Much uijury had already been suffered by 
the outer wallj against which the ranted force of 
not less than two hundred and fifty engines had 
been directed; and the ponderous stones which they 
were constructed to hurl had, in many instances, 
reached and destroyed parts of the splendid archie 
tecture within the city itself. Two ladders were 
successfully raised against a barbican, defended 
chiefly by a band* of Pisans whom hatred of Ve- 
nice had attached to the Emperor, and by a ruder 
and yet more formidable battalion, celebrated 
in Byzantine History as Yaran^i, and called by i* , 

Villehardouin Danes and Enghsh* They were, jjl 
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probably, the descendants of Saxons or of Anglo- 
Danes, wbo had fled from England, nearly a cen- 
tury and a half before, to escape the tyranny con- 
sequent upon the Norman conquest, and who 
haying tendered their services to the P^ Alexius, 
and given ample proofs of their strength and 
valour, were formed into an Imperial body guard 
as early as the year 1081. Their weapon was a 
ponderous battle-axe, a more than equal match 
for even the double-handed sword of the Crusa- 
ders; yet, in spite of these Barbarians, for such 
they were not unjustly considered, a gallant hand- 
ful of fifteen warriors, all, except two of them. 
Knights, gained the summit of the wall; but, be- 
fore they could be supported, the defenders raUied 
and drove them back. Two, says Yillehardouin, 
remained prisoners, and were carried before the 
Emperor Alexius, to his singular gratification. 
He had not participated in the combat, but looked 
on from the summit of a lofty tower. Many other 
of the assailants were grievously hurt or wounded, 
and, the attack having entirely failed, the French 
retired to their camp, broken and dispirited. 

The Venetians had been far more successful. 
In their preparations, they had displayed extraor- 
dinary skill, and exhausted every branch of mili- 
tary art then known. Their decks were crowded 
with warlike engines, and protected from the ef- 
fects of fire by a thick covering of ox-hides; and, 
in order to gain the ramparts, they had framed 
rope-ladders, which could be let down, at will, from 
the extremities of the yard-arms, and which, from 
their great height, overtopped the city walls. These 
drawbridges, as they neared the shore, were lowered. 
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and poured forth swanns of cambataiits i^pon the 
heads of the astonished garrison. But their 
tritimph must he tohl in the dramatic words of 
Villehardouin. * Their vessels, marshalled in a 
line which extended more than three bow-sbotSj 
began to approach the towers and the wall which 
stretched along the shore. The mangonels were 
planted upon the decks, and the flights of arrows 
and quarrels were nnmberlessj yet those within 
the city Tnliantly defended their posts. The 
ladders on the ships approached the walls so 
closely that in many places it became a combat 
of sword and lance, aud the shouts were so great 
that they were enough to shake sea and earth; , , 

but the galleys, notwithstandingj could find no ' J ( 

opportunity of reacliing the land- Now you 
shall hear of the dauntless valour of the Duke of 
Venice j who, old and bHnd as he was, stood upon 
the prow of his galley, with the standard of St. 
Mark spread before him, lirging hts people to push 
on to the shore on peril of his high displeasure, V 

By wondrous exertion s^ they ran the galley ashore, 
and, leaping out, bore the banner of St. Mark 
before him on the land. When the Venetians 
saw the banner of St, Mark on the land, and that 
their Duke's galley had been the first to touch the 
ground, they pushed on in shame and emulation; 
and the men of the palanders sprang to land, in 
rivalry with each othefj and commenced a furious 
assault. And I, Gcotfr^,^ de Villehardouin, Mar- 
shal of Champagne, the author of tliis Work, 
affirm, that it was asserted by more than forty 
persons^ that they beheld tlic banner of St. Mark 
planted upon one of the towers, and none could 
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tell by what band it was planted tbere; at wbich 
miraculous sight, the besieged fled and deserted the 
walls, while the invaders rushed in headlong, striv- 
ing who should be foremost; seized upon twenty- 
five of the towers, and garrisoned them "with their 
soldiers. And the Duke despatched a boat with 
the news of his success to the Barons of the army, 
letting them know that he was in possession of 
twenty-five towers, and in no danger of being 
dislodged.' 

The invisible standard-bearer, who struck terror 
into the besieged and animated his comrades, was 
probably some gallant soldier, killed (like one of 
our own brave countrymen, under similar circum- 
stances, on the ramparts of Seringapatam) in the 
very moment of his triumph, llie Venetians, 
when once established, with characteristic pru- 
dence, secured their booty, and began to send the 
horses and palfreys which they had captured, in 
boats to the camp; and while they were thus 
employed a fresh body of Greeks returned to 
the 'charge. In order to maintain their ground, 
the Venetians set fire to the houses between them- 
selves and the approaching enemy, against whom 
this terrible expedient proved an insurmountable 
barrier*. 

To change their attack, and to press upon that 
portion of the besiegers which had been already 
repulsed, was the obvious policy of the Greeks: 

* Bismondi states that the Greeks and Franks mutually accused 
each other of being authors of this fire. Both Nioetas and Ville- 
hardouin positively attribute it to the Venetians, in whom it is 
plain the last-named author considers it to have been a piece of ex- 
cellent Generalship. 
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and Alexius, in spite of his unwarlike tenipera- 
ment, placed liiBiself at the head of his Biyriads, 
and directed a sallj from three gates at once, in 
the hope of overwhelming the camp. Each of 
the sixty hattalions which the Greeks hrnught into 
the field outnumbered any of the six opposed to it; 
and the whole plmn seemed alive with armed men, 
"who advanced slowly and in good order. Had 
the Crusaders moved forward j they must have 
been surrounded and swept away ; but forming 
before their palisades, which effectually guarded 
their rear, they placed their line so that its flanks 
also were protected. The cross-bo\raiea and ar- 
chers ranged in irout, the horses formed the 
second line, and, behind these, were drawn iip the 
infantry. Two hundred Knights, whose liorses had 
been slaughteredj either for food or in battle, 
served that day on foot^ and^ thus arrayed, they 
awaited their enemies^ already within bow-shot. 
At that fearful crisis, intelligence of the peril of 
his friends was conveyed to Dandolo^ and the 
noble-minded veteran lost not a moment in aban- 
doning the towers which he had so hardiy won^ 
and in hastening to share the fate of his brethren 
in arms. Declaring that he would live or die with 
the Pilgrim Sj and himself descending the first from 
the walls J he rushed to the cainjv, bearing with him 
every hand that could be spared from his fleet. 
Little, however, would this slender reinforcement 
have availed, if the courage of Alexius had equalled 
his overwhelming force, Whatever might have 
been his own loss (for there is no doubt that the 
Franks would have sold their lives most dearly), 
the total destruction of his enemies must have been 
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the result of repeated charges; and these were 
urged upon him by the ardour of Lascaris. Yet, 
for a long time, the opposed Unes gazed on each 
other without a moTement; the Greeks too ti- 
morous to advance, the Pilgrims too prudent to 
quit their barricades. At length, the Emperor, 
despairing of success or apprehensive of disaster, 
gave the signal for retreat; and his steps were fol- 
lowed slowly and cautiously, by the Latin Knights, 
astonished at this unexpected good fortune. * And 
indeed,' says the honest ViUehardouin, ' God never 
dehvered people frommoreimminent peril than that 
which this day threatened the Pilgrims, the boldest 
of whom rejoiced when it was passed.' Worn 
with toil and fatigue, they put off their armour; 
but their quarters were dreary and comfortless, 
they were straitened for provisions, and the dan- 
ger which they had^ just escaped must again be 
confronted on the morrow. The Venetians, in- 
deed, might console themselves with their glory. 
They had displayed the most eminent of all mili- 
tary virtues, courage, promptitude, fideHty; and, 
with a result which does not always accompany 
merit, they had not only deserved success, but they 
had also attamed it. 

*But, behold,' exclaims the pious Chronider, 
*the miracles of our Lord! who displays them 
according to his pleasure.' Strange rumours from 
the city broke the night-watches of the camp, and 
intelligence the most joyous and the most un- 
looked-for was confirmed at dawn. Stragglers 
arrived firom time to time, all agreeing in the 
same story, that the usurper, terrified by the firm- 
ness of the besiegers, and, perhaps, also by the 
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umrmurs of his own citizens had collected, i; 

during the nighty such portable treasure as he %i 

could secure, a vast sum in gold« and the rich . ' 

jewels of the crown; and, with his daughter Irene ^ 

and a few followers whom he could trust, had 
hastily embarked and fled to JDeheltos (Zagora), 
an obscure Tillage in Bulgaria. The fear of ge- 
neral anarchy, so likely to be consequent upon this 
desertion of the throne, strongly impressed Con- { 

stantine, the chief Eunuch of the Palace, to whom 
this shameful abandonment was earliest known. 
It was necessary to find some head of the State; 
and none appeared so fit, either to calm intestine 
discord or to conciliate the enemy under the 
walls, as the rightful but deposed Prince. Isaac 
Angelus was awakened, at midnight, in his dun- 
geon; and, in the messengers of his restoration to 
soYcreignty, the sightless old man most probably 
anticipated, though falsely, the ministers of a 
bloody execution. After eight years' captivity, he 
was again invested with the Imperial robes ; led 
by the hand * (how touchingly does the single 
word used by Nicetas imply his helplessness ! ) to 
the Palace of Blachemce, seated on his former 
throne, and deafened afresh with protestations of \ 

allegiance. The Barons and the young Alexius , I 

were oveijoyed at this wondrous intelligence; so i 

wondrous as, at first, to exceed belief. The Greeks, 
proverbially, were little to be trusted, and caution 
was requisite in accepting their first report. The 
Chiefs^ therefore, awaited its confirmation in the i 

camp and under arms, till at length, when an ex- i 
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change of couriers had remoTed all doubt, they 
gave way to their intense feelings of delight. 
Thanks were devoutly rendered by all to Heaven; 
and never, says the brave and sincere Marshal of 
Champagne, was greater joy manifested since the 
Creation. 

Their first step was to depute an embassy to the 
restored Emperor, requiring his confirmation of 
the Treaties entered into by his son, whom, till this 
agreement was ratified, they detained as a hostage. 
Matthew de Montmorency, Yillehardouin, and two 
Venetian Knights, were commissioned for this ser- 
vice. The ambassadors, being conducted to the 
waUs, ahghted from their horses, and found 
the Danes and the EngUsh, with their axes, 
ranged from the gate to the Palace of Bla- 
chemee. There, they beheld the Emperor Isaac, 
attired in such splendour as to dazzle their ima- 
gination; the Empress, a most fair lady, the 
daughter of the king of Hungary, sat beside 
him; and there were such crowds of high Lords 
and noble dames, clothed in magnificent vesture, 
that there was scarcely room to pass; for all those 
who yesterday were the Emperor's enemies, were 
now become the most submissive of his fiiends. 

They were received with courtesy, and admitted 
to a private audience. In this conference, Yille- 
hardouin, who was spokesman, urged the rati- 
fication of the Treaty, at the especial suit of 
the young Prince who had entered into it. 
"What are the terms?" inquired the Emperor; 
and he heard, for the first time, of spiritual 
submission to the Roman See, and the pay- 
ment of 200,000 marcs. "This covenant/' he 
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repHed, "is of no trifling importance, nor do I see 
how we shall be able to fulfil it. But you have so 
well deserved both of him and me, that if we were 
to give you the whole Empire, it would not exceed 
your merits." This said, he formally assented to 
the Treaty, and appended to it the golden seal of 
the Empire. On the notification of this event in 
the camp, the Barons conducted the young Alexius, 
with much pomp, into Constantinople, where the 
light populace received their banished Prince and 
their foemen of yesterday, with loud testimonies 
of joy. The Emperor possessed too accurate ac« 
quaintance with the ficlde disposition of his coun- 
trymen to confide in these outward signs of amity; 
and, as a wise precaution, he earnestly implored 
the Barons, and even his son, to shift their pre- 
sent quarters and to re-occupy Stenon; thus 
interposing the bay between their troops and the 
citizens; and by lessening their opportunities of 
communication, at the same time diminishing 
the chances of quarrel. 

The Coronation of the joint Emperors (for 
Alexius became associated with his father) was 
celebrated on the 1st of August; and as soon as 
this day of pageantry (the ceremonials of which 
are minutely described by Ramusio*) had closed, 
they sought means of discharging their heavy debt 
to the Latins. The Imperial treasury, well nigh 
exhausted by the profuse luxuries of the late 
usurper in the first instance, and afterwards by his 
plunder in the moment of flight, could afford but 
a scanty pittance towards the fearful amount of 
200,000 marcs. But the property of such as were 

*Llb.ii.p. 92,&c. 
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known to have supported the fidlen Alexins \ns 
confiscated; bis Empress Euphrosyne, whom he 
had abandoned, was stripped of her jewels ; the 
plate and consecrated vessels of the Chnrches were 
melted down, and the holy Images despoiled c^ 
their ornaments. A first instalment was thus 
raised amid the curses of the people from whom 
it was torn; and the Barons, on receinng it, faith- 
fully restored to each of their followers the sum 
advanced by him at Venice for his passage. Other 
causes, beside their impoverishment, contributed 
to in^une the animosity of the Greeks against 
the strangers, and to weaken whatever attachment 
they might feel for the restored Emperors. The 
Princes lived in disunion. Troops of knavish 
Astrologers found encouragement from the im- 
becility of Isaac Angelus, and his Palace was 
thronged with fawning and parasitical Monks, 
^ a long-bearded and God-hated train,' for whom 
Nicetas, who so styles them, expresses yet greater 
abhorrence than for the pretenders to divination. 
By these joint impostors, the doting fancy of the 
impotent old man was amused with predictions of 
renovated bodily vigour and extended political 
dominion. He beheved that he was to become 
repossessed of sight, to cast off his other infir- 
mities, as the snake disencumbers himself from 
his slough, and to arise in rejuvenescence, more 
like a god than a man. The sceptres of both 
Empires were to be grasped by his single hand, 
and in his person was to be displayed the mag- 
nificence of universal sovereignty. From some 
absurd belief in the potency of talismans, he 
removed from the Hippodrome to his Palace an 
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Image of the CaledoniAn Boar, the presence of 
which near his person he fancied to he a sure pre- 
rentive of sedition. The popnhice, more pardon- 
able for their superstition, about the same time 
destroyed a colossal statue of Minerva, "whose arm, 
extending towards the West, was supposed to have 
beckoned the invaders. Inflated by his idle hopes, 
Isaac Angelus could ill brook the partner with 
whom, in the first moments of liberty, he had con- 
sented to share his throne; and, in the ambition 
or the thoughtlessness of his son, he hourly dis- 
coyered countless objects of jealousy. The Greeks 
also found in him no less obvious defects. Of 
his person, Nicetas speaks with bitter contempt; 
Hkening his ^accy perhaps red and swollen with 
.intemperance, to that of some fire-breathing Spirit, 
or Hhe Incendiary Angel.' The manners of the 
Latins were aUen from those of Constantinople; 
and the young Prince, owing to his long inter- 
course with foreigners, adopted customs and per- 
mitted freedoms which his severer countrymen 
ragarded, perhaps not unjustly, as degrading the 
majesty of the purple. They mourned to see the 
representative of the Caesars surrounded by loose 
associates, whom he raised to his own level, or 
rather to whose baseness he descended, by par- 
taking th^ games of chance and boisterous re- 
velry. And when, in an unseemly froUc, one of 
his boon companions snatched the golden diadem 
from the Imperial head, and exchanged it for the 
coarse woollen cap by which his own was covered, 
they may be forgiven if they considered the latter 
as most fit to circle the brows of their unprincely 
Sovereign. 
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So evident were their feelings of discontent, 
that Alexius contemplated with dismay the ap- 
proaching departure of those to whom he not 
only owed the possession of his crown, hut upon 
whose continued presence he chiefly reUed for 
maintaining it ; and, in order to secure this 
ohject, he commenced a fresh negotiation. Not 
conceahng that he was so hitterly hated that if 
they quitted him he should perhaps lose hoth his 
Empire and his life, he proposed that their stay 
should he prolonged till the following March. 
For this extension of service, he promised to pay 
the whole subsidy now due to the Venetians, and 
to continue the association for another year by a 
new grant. All supplies needed for the army 
should be furnished by him while they remained; 
his revenues during that period would enable him 
to discharge his whole debt; his navy would be 
equipped and his army recruited to accompany 
them to the Holy Land; and, instead of a winter's 
voyage, they would have the entire summer before 
them for their campaign. 

To accede to this proposal was to postpone yet 
longer the original and avowed object of the 
Christian armament; whose proceedings had been 
hitherto no more than episodes to the great action 
for which it had been associated. The Holy See 
would assuredly condenm the delay, and yet, since 
their late success, even the Venetians had sought 
and gained its spiritual favour. Without hum&- 
tion, with scarcely an acknowledgment of disobe- 
dience, and certainly without any atonement for it, 
they had asked absolution, and had received it"*^. 

* GeHa, InnocentU ill. 91, apud Muratori, iii. 
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The reply of the Legate whom they addressed j; , 

suffideiitly shows the straits to which his Court f < 

was reduced by the unbending indifference of this 
haughty Republic: *I absolve you/ he wrote, i; 

' though you have in no wise tendered satisfaction 
for your sin ; for it is better that I should retain you 
lame and halt, than lose you as altogether dead; 
and your leprosy, if permitted to continue, may 
grow contagious, and infect others/ In spite of 
this ungracious pardon, Dandolo, whose sagacity 
foresaw, in a prolonged connection with Constan- j 

tinople, much chance of increasing the commercial 
prosperity of his Country and of consoHdating 
establishments now in their infancy, but httle 
hesitated once again to incur the Papal displeasure ; 
and, chiefly through the Venetian influence in the 
Council, the terms of Alexius were accepted. The 
Doge received his price by payment of the frdght 
of his vessels; and, the spirit of traffic spread^g 
through the camp, the Marquis of Montferrat en- 
gaged to accompany the young Emperor, with a 
great band of men at arms, in order to subdue the 
Thracian Provinces which still opposed his suc- 
cession. 1600 pounds of gold purchased this 
assistance, and it was not dearly bought; for, i 

wherever the confederates appeared, the Greeks 
thronged to proffer their allegiance. 

During the absence of this expedition, the jea- I 

lousy between the Greeks and Latins was bitterly 
exasperated by the occurrence of a horrible cala- ' 

mity. ViQehardouin, either ignorant of its real 
cause or willing to conceal the violence of his i 

comrades, states that an affray arose between the 
Franks and the citizens, and that during their 
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quarrel, a fire was occasioned by unknown per- 
sons. Nicetas is more particular, and he speaks 
of a troop of Flemings, Pisons, and Venetians 
which assaulted and plundered a place of worship, 
named Mitatus, belonging to the Saracens. The 
owners defended it and were aasisted by the Greeks, 
and, in revenge, the rioters fired some adjoining 
houses* Be the truth as it may, and there is no 
improbability in the account given by Nicetas, nei- 
ther by him nor by ViUehar&uin is any authority 
afforded for the misplaced sneer with which Gibbon 
has related the transaction. The fires in Constan- 
tinople, from its foundation ixi the present hour, 
have far exceeded in devastation and extent those 
occurring in any other great dty; but all, says 
Nicetas, that ever happened were as nothhig in 
comparison with this. No power of man could 
extinguish or even cheek it. The Barons, en* 
camped on the opposite side of the port, watched 
the progress of the wide^preading blaze with 
alarm and trouble; Palaces and Churdies sank in 
ashes to the ground, and whole streets, piled with 
the costliest merchandise, feU a prey to the insatiate 
greediness of the flames. From the harbour, they 
stretched, through the most crowded districts of 
the city, across the entire peniasula to the very 
opposite sea. The stately domes of Sta. Sophia 
were endangered, and, during eight days, the raging 
of the fierce element baffled all human efforts, 
presenting a front of fire which extended more 
than three miles in length. The loss of property 
and of lives forbade all estimate; and, in order to 
escape both from the conflagration and the fury of 
the sufferers, who, whether justly or otherwise. 
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&ed upon the Latins as the authors of their mis* 
fortune, fifteen thousand settlers, the descendants 
of families who had domiciled in Constantinople 
and had enjoyed great privileges ever since the 
reign of Manuel, abandoned their dwellings, crossed 
the Golden Horn, and tlurew themselves on the 
protection of the Pilgrims. Among these were 
numerous Pisans, who, in this necessity, forgot 
their national jealousy against Venice. From that 
hour, mutual suspicion was aroused between the 
Greeks and Latins; confidence was at an end^ 
and the equalizing, commercial arrangements 
which had placed both nations on a par, were 
wholly destroyed. 

Alexius returned firom his successful campaign 
in November, apparently more to the joy of his allies 
than of his suligects. Nevertheless towards the 
former his relations had undergone material change* 
The murmurs of the Greeks were loud, for severe 
exacticms to glut the rapacity of ambiguous friends 
had reduced them to poverty; their city had been 
fired by Barbarians; and, above all, their feelings 
had been wounded in the tenderest point, by a 
violation of their Religion. The walls of Sta. 
Sophia had been profaned by a declaration of the 
Supremacy of a foreign Priest, and their native 
Patriarch had been compelled to announce from 
the depth of his own Sanctuary that the head of 
that abomination, the Western Heresy^ was the 
legitimate successor of St. Peter. On the other 
hand, the Barons complained, no less impatiently, 
of the tardy frdfilment of the brilliant promises 
which had induced their stay; and they were ill 
inclined to make allowances for the distress, created 
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in great part by themselves^ which rendered their 
payments irregular and deficient. Upon the 
motiyes which guided the conduct of Alexius it is 
impossible to decide, but they were probably of a 
mixed nature. Even if his wishes inclined towards 
his benefactors, the yenr inability which he felt 
to discharge his debt o/ gratitude might awaken 
shame; and he might, under this consciousness, 
be unwilling for the present to renew his hitherto 
familiar intercourse. Or again, a belief that his 
power had struck deep root, and that he no longer 
needed the support on which he had heretofore 
leaned, might prompt him to throw aside that as- 
sistance which now, in his confirmed strength, he re- 
garded but as an incumbrance. To strengthen these 
su^estions, the insidious counsels of a favourite 
and a kinsman were not wanting; and he who most 
loudly denounced the Franks was one who well 
knew how to reap profit from the quarrel, if he 
could but excite it. This false friend was Alexius 
Angelus Ducas, better known in History by the 
sobriquet Mourtzouphlus *, denoting the black 
and shaggy eyebrows which met each other on his 
forehead. He is believed to have been second 
cousin to the Emperor, and this connection with 
the Imperial blood, joined to his h^h dignity of 
Frotovestiare, afforded ample opportunities, which 
he was far too poHtic to neglect, of poisoning the 

. • It is not eamy to unravel the etymology of the name of Moort- 
zouphlus. We have followed Nicetas, Is i» roZ tvntvUg-B-M rat 
i^(vt, »«ti oTtf TM< i^$mXf*»it UriM^ijUMO-B-oUf ir^if rSv fwif^fiaiv 
tiraiviiuMttn JieCff^Mj^t, The transition firom this reason to the 
name itself is an intricate- one ; hut that which we find in Ounther 
is yet more so, qui Murtiphlo, id est flos cordis, in genie Uld voca- 
batur. {HifU Canrtant, p. 8.) 
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ears of his SoTcreigns, Whether from neces* 
sity or compulsion, from imbecility or ingratitude, 
Alexius became cold, distant, and reserred to his 
former intimates. His visits to the camp were 
brief and unfrequent; his payments at first wrung 
from him with diffictdty and inadequate to the de- 
mands of his creditors, in the end wholly ceased. 
To the remonstrances of the Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, who still retained near access to his per- 
son, he exhibited inattention or impatience. The 
theme, indeed, could be Httle grateful; and up- 
braidings for wrongs which he wanted abihty to 
redress, memorials of unrequited services and 
reproaches for pitifrd evasions of phghted faith, 
were subjects as novel as they were unwelcome in 
the audience-chamber of a Despot of Constanti- 
nople. The unhappy youth was beset on all hands 
with difficulties; and they were of intricacy suffi- 
cient to entangle, and of weight calculated to over- 
whelm, even a firmer and more veteran politician. 
The Crusaders were not of a temper to be thus 
idly amused. The Doge and Barons met in 
Council; and the result of their deliberations 
affords one of the most striking incidents in this 
History of Wonders. They resolved, that the 
Emperor; as he would not fulfil his covenant, 
was therefore unworthy of belief; that, as a last 
hope of reclaiming him, they would depute 
sufficient ambassadors to require the execution 
of the Treaty, and to remind him of the service 
which they had performed ; that if he intended 
to act justly, it were well ; if not, that they 
should defy him in the name of all. Upon this 
most periloui^ and daring enterprise, (as indeed 
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upon all others of similar character) this hearding 
of the Emperor in his own Palace, Yillehardomn 
was personally employed ; and the extraordinary 
scene which he witnessed would he robhed of its 
deep interest if paraphrased from his own simple 
and energetic relation. 'Conon de Bethnne, 
Gkoflrey de Yillehardouin the Marshal of Cham- 
pagne, and Miles de Brabant, were chosen Ambas- 
sadors; and the Duke of Venice deputed three of 
his chief Counsellors. These Nobles having 
mounted their horses, their swords girt on, rode 
together to the Palace of Blachemse; though, 
from the halntual treachery of the Greeks, it was 
no trifling danger they encountered. Having 
alighted at the gate and entered the Palace, they 
found the Emperor Alexius and his father the 
Emperor Isaac seated together on two thrones. 
Near them was the Empress, the sister of the King 
of Himgary and mother-in-law of Alexius, a 
goodly and virtuous lady. Numbers of power^ 
Lords were present, and the Court shone with more 
than the usual lustre. By desire of the other Am- 
bassadors, the wise and eloquent Conon de Bethune 
spoke first: "Sir," said he, "we are deputed to you 
by the Duke of Venice and by the Barons of the 
host, to remind you of what they have done for 
you, which, indeed, is sufficiently apparent to all 
mankind. You and your father have sworn to 
perform faithfully the covenant which you had 
made with them ; your Letters Patent to that 
purpose are in their possession; but, though you 
have often been called upon, you have not MfiUed 
that Treaty as you were bound to do; and we again 
summon you, in the presence of your Lords, to 
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perfonn all that is stipulated between you and 
them. If you do so, all may be well'! if you refuse, 
know, that, from this hour, they renounce you both 
as their Lord and Friend, and will pursue you to 
utter extremity. But they would have you to 
know that treason is not their practice, nor the 
fashion of their Country, nor do they make war 
upon you or on any one, without first sending an 
open defiance. This is our. errand; you must 
decide according to your pleasure.^' The Greeks 
were exceedingly surprised and incensed at this 
defiance, saying, that none before had dared to 
defy the Emperor of Constantinople in his own 
Palace. Alexius also testified the utmost displea^ 
sure at the Ambassadors, as did all the Greek 
Lords, who had formerly been their friends. The 
tumult within was very great, but the Ambassadors, 
turning round, reached the gate and immediately 
mounted their horses. As soon as they were 
beyond the gate, they congratulated themselves 
upon their extraordinary escape ; for it was a mercy 
that they were not murdered or imprisoned. On 
their return to the camp, they related how they 
had sped to the Barons/ 

The commencementof hostilities was immediate, 
and a war of unintermitted skirmishes ensued, in 
which the Franks were for the most part success- 
ful. Midwinter arrived without any decisive ad- 
vantage on dther side, when a bold attempt of the 
Greeks nearly entailed the most frightM conse- 
quences upon their enemies. The Venetian fleet, 
at anchor in the port, was alarmed one midnight 
by the appearance of huge, floating masses of fire, 
which covered the whole breadth of the gulf, and 
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rapidly approached their station. The troops ran 
to arms, and the ships were speedily manned from 
shore. Meantime^ the cause of alarm was ascer- 
tained^ and it was seen that seventeen large hulks, 
filled with comhustihles, had heen fired by the 
Greeks, and left to drift upon the hostile armament 
by a favourable wind. But for the courage and 
skill of the Venetians, all had been lost ; the fleet 
would have been destroyed, and the army, unable 
to disengage itself, either by sea or land, must 
have perished, slowly and miserably. Leaping 
into dieir boats, or as Bamusio has stated, pro- 
bably with a little exaggeration, into the blazing 
vessels themselves, the intrepid mariners grappled 
the fire-ships with long hooks ; dragged them out 
of the port, in defiance of the Greeks who manned 
the walls on the Southern shore ; and, towing them 
into the main current of the Propontis, sent them, 
still burning, down the straits. The camp continued 
in arms during the remainder of the night, but no 
further attempt was made to disturb its repose, 
and the only loss sustained from this great peril 
was that of a single Pisan merchantman. 

Meantime, Constantinople was a prey to the 
most distracting anarchy. The unworthi- 
^; ness of the reigning Prince had been sedu- 
lously exposed to pubhc scorn and hatred 
by the intrigues of Mourtzouphlus, whose own 
valour, a quaUty which he possessed in emi-* 
nence, had been as conspicuously displayed in 
some fortunate encounters. His designs were, in 
part, successful; little skill was wanting to cast the 
tottering Angeli from their throne ; and the chief 
difficulty was to substitute himself in their place. 
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That he was the fomenter of a conspiracy by which 
the citkena were induced to surround Sta. Sophia, 
and to clamour loudly for the election of a new 
Emperor, seema beyond dispute ; yet strange as it 
may appear^ in the divisions which ensued, and 
among the numepous persons of all ranks upon 
-whose acceptance the crown was pressed, and by 
-whom it was rejectedj even at the peril of their 
lives, for it was tendered on the sword's point, Ms 
name was forgotten . After three days' suspense, 
one puppet was raised to unsubstantial sovereignty, 
andNicolasCaiiabus, haying beeu sainted Emperor^ 
upon compulsion, prefaced a hfe of imprisonment 
by a few hours of nominal sway, Alexius^ alarmed 
for his personal safety, commenced a secret 
negotiation 'with the Latins, in which be a^eed to 
admit their troops into the Palace ; and haying en- 
trusted this design to MourtzouphluSj he thus opened 
to him the path long coveted by his ambition* 
Mourtzouphlua revealed the secret to the Eunuch 
Constaatine and to the Varangian body-guard; and 
having shaken their fidelity by showing how much 
it was mistrusted by their master, be burst into 
the chamber of iklexius at midnight, and awoke 
him with the alarming intelligence of a design of 
immediate assassination. His own kinsmen and 
the Varangi were announced a^ the insurgents i 
the discovery of his compact with the Latins was 
assigned as the cause of their fury. A secret door 
opened on passages which promised concealment; 
and the ajf righted Prince, confiding in tJie traitor 
for his deliyernnce, after traversing the remoter 
apartments of his Palace to an obscure pavilion, 
was hurried in fetters to a dungeon. A few days 
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closed his chequered and inglorious life ; poison 
was administered more than once, but ineffectually, 
and his miseries were terminated b j the bowstring. 
No yiolence was requisite to bring to an end the 
shattered being of Ins blind and wretched parent. 
Grief, terror, and infirmity prevented the necessity 
of another deed of blood; and Isaac Angelus sank 
to the graye shortly after his second deposition. 

The murder of Alexius was soon known in the 
camp, notwithstanding theeffortsofMourtzouphlua 
to conceal it by reports of his natural deaui^ by 
splendid obsequies, and by an affectation of sorrow. 
Yet, before the news of the demise of this Princehad 
been spread abroad^ the Barons, but for the precau- 
tion of Dandolo, might have fallen victims to a snare 
spread for them by the usurper. They were in- 
vited to the city in the name of Alexius, under the 
promise of a final adjustment of their debt, and of 
large additional proofs of Imperial bounty ; but 
the Doge suspected the artifice; and, by prevailing 
upon lus confederates not too hastily to accede to 
the offer, he preserved them from a treacherous 
massacre. On discovery of the events which had 
occurred, the Crusaders burned mth resentment; 
and in the remembrance that the deceased Prince 
had once been their friend and comrade, they 
forgot his more recent alienation from their society 
and interests. Their eagerness to avenge his death 
was stimulated by the unanimous voice of the 
Ecclesiastics; who, for the first time, approved the 
war against Constantinople. They pronounced 
that the murderer was incapacitated from succeed- 
ing to any heritage; and tiiat all who were privy 
to his crime were alike accessories and heretics. 
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War against all such was just and lawftd ; and, if 
the Doge and the Barons had a sinc^e intention 
of conquering the land and restoring it to the 
CathoHc Churchy all who died in that good cause, 
repentant of their sins, should enjoj the full be- 
nefit of the pardons which the Apostle of Rome 
had granted. This discourse, we are assured, was 
very comfortable to the Barons and Pilgrims. 

The winter was, for the most part, employed in 
preparations on both sides. The Greeks could no 
longer complain of want of energy in their Em- 
peror ; and Mourtzouphlus amply proved that he 
would defend with bravery the throne which he 
had not scrupled to win by crime. He replenished 
the exhausted treasury, established strict discipline 
among the disorganized troops^ repaired the shat- 
tered fortifications^ and, by continued applicati<m 
both of threats and encouragement, sought to in- 
spire, the timid citizens with some portion of his 
own courage. Bearing an iron mace in his hand, 
he daily visited the chief posts ; and, while thus 
recruiting his means for war, he did not neglect 
the chances of pacific negotiation. The Barons 
would have treated, and their demand for Peace 
was fifty thousand pounds of gold, about two mil- 
licms sterling. Dandolo was intrusted with the 
arrangement of the terms, and a conference was 
held between the adverse Chiefs, which sufficiently 
betokens their mutual distrust. The Emperor ap- 
peared on horseback on the shore; tfie Doge 
remained in his galley; and Nicetas affirms 
that the parley was interrupted by a treacherous 
attempt of the Latin cavalry to surprise Mourt- 
zouphlus. Be this as it may, hostilities were 
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recommenced; a second attempt to destroy the 
fleet of the invaders hy fire proved as unavaiUng 
as the first ; and, in a sally which the Emperor 
afterwards headed in person, he was repulsed with 
. no less disgrace than loss. Henry, Count Bald- 
win's brother, was returning, after a brilliant foray, 
from the shores of the Euxine ; the rich spoil of 
Phile, a Thracian town which he had stormed, was 
the recompense of his valour; and his Ejiights 
joyously, and perhaps carelessly, were escorting 
homeward such portions of their booty as had not 
been already transmitted to the camp. Apprised 
of these movements, the Emperor advanced by 
night, and posting in ambuscade a much superior 
force, upon their line of march, he allowed the main 
body of the Franks to pass unmolested, with its 
plunder, nor attacked them until the rear began to " 
be entangled in a wood. Changing their front, 
the Latin Knights stood firm ; and the Greeks, 
ill-prepared for such unexpected resistance, were 
panic-stricken and fled, while twenty Chiefs of dis- 
tinction were killed or made prisoners ; and, but 
for the fleetness of his horse, the Emperor himself 
would have been captured. He did not escape 
without the unknightly abandonment of his shield^ 
his chariot of arms, and his Imperial banner* ; 
and in the loss of another, and a more venerated 



*■ Clypeum aljecit is the brief expression of Count Baldwin, in his 
Letter to the Pope. Villehardouin says that Mourtzouphlus lost 
ses chart d'armes, et pardi ton Gonfiman Imperial, et une Ancone 
qu'il faitoU porter devant /«», <m U teJU>U nmUt, U et li autre Gre. 
En cele Ancone A-e NoHre Dame formee (119). By the chars 
d'armest Ramusio, among others, understands the Carroceio, whidi 
Pueange, however, thinks was unknown to the Byzantine military 
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standard, on the same field, the superstitious 
Greeks beheld an evil omen for the ftiture contest. 
The victories of the Comneni had been ascribed 
to the influence of a sacred ensign which, besides 
the propitious Image of the Virgin, bore other 
reHcs of immeasurable sanctity. A portion of 
the lance which pierced the Saviour \<(}iile on the 
Cross, and a tooth shed by Him in His childhood, 
were among these treasures ; and the Iconia, like 
the i/a6arMm of Constantine, had invariably marked 
the path of triumph. This trophy was, in the first 
instance, presented to the Order of Cistercians, and, " 
by purchase, or by some of those other less expen- 
sive processes through which, as we have before 
seen, the Venetians were accustomed to supply their 
reliquaries, it was afterwards transferred to Dan- 
dolo*. It was deposited in the Treasury of St. 
Mark, whence, on Festivals more especially de- 
dicated to the honour of the Virgin, it was borne 
to the High Altar, amid a blaze of Ughted tapers 
and a throng of ministering Priests, as a proud 
monument of national renown. 

Lent was near at hand before the preparations 
of the besiegers were sufficiently advanced to 
render an assault practicable ; and of the assured 
confidence with which it was then undertaken. 



establishment. He believes it to have been the Emperor's baggie. 
In the text we have literally translated the term used by Villehar-* 
douin. 

• Baldwin, in his Letter to the Pope says, quain Ordini Cistercierui 
nottri dedieavere victwes. Gibbon remarks, that if the Banner shewn 
at Venice be genuine, * the pious Doge must have cheated the 
*Monk8 of Citeaux.* Ramusip makes it fall honestly to the share 
of his Countrymen. Ea cum Dandulo Dud in rerum divisUme torts 
obtigisset. (iii.p. 113.} 

L 2 
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tbej have left a record to which History presents 
no paralleL Had they not succeeded^ it would 
for ever have risen up against their memories as 
a signal record of OTerweening presompticm : 
but coupled with their triumphs, it as signally 
displays the poUticel wisdom and sagacity of Ban- 
ded, to whom there can be little doubt it must be 
mainly ascribed. In order to prerent dissension 
afi&r the City should be taken, it was resolved, in 
a Parliament of the Barcms, held hefore it was 
attacked, that they would observe the following 
agreement : The whole spml was to be collected 
and shared according to stipidated proportions. 
Six French and six Venetian Electors should be 
phosen for the important task of nominating an 
Emperor, for Mourtzouphlus yocu to cease to 
reign. Upon the Prinoe tiius appointed should 
be conferred a fourth part of the Cafutal and of 
the Provinces, together with the Palaces of Bu- 
coleon and Blachemae. The remainder, having 
been apportioned into two parts, should be equally 
divided between the French and the Venetians. 
Lastly, four-and-twenty of the most experienced 
Pilgrims, half French and half Venetians, should 
allot the fiefs and honours among their respective 
Countrymen, and determine the feudal service to 
be paid for them to the Emperor*. This extra- 

^ * The Treaty is given at length hy Dandolo, z. 3. 32. apud Mu- 
ratori, xii. 323. The passage in it relative to the distribution of the 
spoil is, as far as we understand it, at variance with the actual dis- 
tribution, which, as we fihall see by and by, took place. The fol- 
lowing are the words of the Venetian copy of the tripartite instru- 
ment, and their discrepan<7 ttom Villehardouin's text has not, as 
we believe, been noticed heretofore. After stating that the whole 
booty is to be deposited in conunon, the Treaty proceeds— de 9uo 
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ordinary Treaty was ratified and sworn to in forms 
the most solemn which could be devised, and ex- 
communication was denounced as the penalty 
against any one who should infringe its terms. 
That its provisions were afterwards completed to 
the letter is even more deserving of wonder than 
that they were previously stipulated. 

The events of the former siege, and the different 
fortunes which the assailants had respectively en- 
countered^ induced a material change in the plan 
of the new attack. It was no longer thou^t 
advisable that the City should be invested by land ; 
but that the joint force of the allies should be 
concentrated in one great naval effort. The diffi- 
culties of approach from the port had been in 
some degree increased ; but the remembrance that 
the Venetians had once already triumphed on 
those walls, removed all doubt of similar glory 
^m the sanguine anticipation of the French. 
The ramparts might have been heightened, and 
the towers crowned with loftier galleries of more 
numerous stages; but what were a few feet more 
or less to spirits resolved on victory ? To detail 
the attack which followed would be a needless 
repetition ; for, in all but its event, it bore a close 

tamen hawre ncbU et hominibui noHris Venttit ires partes debetU 
9olv%, pro Ul& nt hawrt qvo4 Alexku quondam Imperator, nobis et 
vdbis solven teitebatur. QMartam vero partem vdbis retmere debetUt 
4kmec faerimus ipsd soluUone OMsqpiaUs. Si mUeM^ aliquid residua- 
turn fuerit, per medietatem inter nos et vos dividere, usquedum 
/kterhmts appoHati. Bi vero minus fueriU i*a qmd non possit 
m0eere ad mesMratum debttnm persoivendum, undeeunque Aterit 
prius dietvm havers aequiHtum^ ex eo debemus dictum ordmem ob- 
servare. Hence it would i^pear that, instead of there being an equal 
division, the Venetians in the veiy outset were to receire three 
fimutlu •( the whole.. 
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resemblance to that which we have alread^r re- 
lated. Each division embarked in its own vessels, 
and the strictest order was preserved in the se- 
parate distribution of ships^ galleys, and palanders, 
through a line of more than half a league in ex- 
tent. On the morning of the 9th of April, they 
approached that quarter of the City which the fire 
had most severely ravaged, between the Palace 
of Blachemse and the Monastery of Euei^etes. 
In many places, the Pilgrims leaped ashore and 
charged up to the very walls, protected by shields 
of ampler size and stronger fabric than those they 
bore in common, to ward the destructive missiles 
from above. In other spots, the ladders of the 
ships were brought so near, that those who 
mounted them, and the soldiers who defended the 
walls and towers, fought hand to hand with their 
lances. About noon, after unavailing attempts 
in more than a hundred places, those who had 
landed were driven back with much slaughter 
to their ships, and the fleet was compelled to 
draw off. 

Defeated, but not discouraged, the Barons held 
a Council, on the same evening, in the Church of 
Ss. Cosmo and Damiano. Some dejection and 
much variety of opinions might naturally be ex- 
pected; and it was proposed to assault afresh, but 
in a different quarter, on the side of the Pro- 
pontis, where the fortifications were less strong. 
To such a plan, Dandolo strenuously objected that 
the well-known current would bear the ships down 
the strait, so that they could not be brought to 
the walls. By some, as Yillehardouin confesses, 
no other consummation was more devoutly sighed 
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for. ' Truly there were many who in their hearts 
wished the winds and waves might carry away the 
fleet, they cared not whither, so that they might 
quit that Country and return to their homes. It 
was a natural desire, for the dangers were very 
great.' To a Chronicler, thus frank in his avowals, 
it is not easy to refuse imphcit confidence. 

In the end, it was decided that another effort 
should be renewed against the same spot, with this 
change of tactics, that, as the force on each tower 
far exceeded that which any single ship could bring 
against it, the vessels should be Unked in pairs toge- 
ther, in order that their crews might thus, perhaps, 
obtain a numerical superiority. Two days' repose 
was granted to the wearied troops ; and, on the 
following Monday, they again armed and crossed 
the gulf. Mourtzouphlus, meantime, elated by his 
successful defence, had pitched his tents near the 
Monastery Pantetoptes ; and the Imperial pavilion, 
glowing with its purple tapestries, crowned the 
summit of a hill, whence the anxious Emperor, 
no idle gazer, hke his unwarlike predecessor, but 
fulfilhng all the charges of an able General, mar- 
shalled his troops, distributed his orders, observed 
-the changes of the fight, and regulated his defence 
accordingly. The whole forenoon was passed, 
as before, in bloody and undecisive combat ; and, 
if fortune inclined either way, it was, perhaps, in 
favour of the Greeks. Towards mid-day, 'the 
Lord raised a northerly wind which drove the 
ships nearer shore.' At that moment, two galleys 
of happy omen, the Pilgrim and the Paradise, 
(they were freighted with the holy burden of 
the Bishops of Troyes and Soissons,) bore down 
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together against one tower. Though linked*, 
they touched it on opposite sides, ^ as Grod and 
the winds directed.* The bridges were lowered 
from the yards, and, in an instant, almost before 
they rested upon the battlements, a Knight ^rang 
forward upon each of them. They were followed 
by countless others, and the tower was gained. 
In this distinguished act of gallantry, the French 
and the Veuettans were equal sharers. Andr^ 
d'Urboise survired for another field, but Pietro 
Alberto was less fortunate ; he was mortally 
wounded on the very ramparts which he had won, 
by a Frank, who, in the heat of battle, mistook 
him for an enemy. 

Four other towers were speedily sealed from 
the shore ; three gates were forced, and the 
Knights, mounting their horses, dashed forward 
through the City to the Emperor's pavilion. 
Mourtzouphlus had prepared for their reception, 
but his bold deigns were feebly seconded ; and 
the terror of the Qreeks may be learned from 
their own Historian, who ^eaks of a single warrior, 
of dimensions more than human, aspiring to no 
less a height than eighteen yards, and bearing on 
his brows a casque high as a turreted city, who 
penetrated to the tent of the Emperor. It can be 
no wonder that the Imperial guards fled before a 
monster so portentous ; and of those who could 
credit such a tale, it may be in turn believed, on the 
authority of Count Baldwin, that a hundred were 

• ViUehardouin (127) podtiTttly ansertg that tbe ships iran linked. 
Ramusio, on what authority we know not, separates them. Bald- 
win, in his Letter to Innocent, expressly writes, Dua naves pariter 

COUiffoUB, 
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scattered bj one. Unable to maintain himself, the 
£mperor retired to Bucoleon, while the Latins 
ponred in at ererj quarter, and in each were Ticto- 
rioiis. The gate of Blachemse was choked with 
fugitives, and of the woundedand the dead there was 
neither end nor measure. Night alone checked the 
slaughter and pursuit, and, as it fell, the Pilgrims 
gathered in the great Square, overjoyed at the un- 
expected extent of their success, and not yet aware 
of all its wonders* The City abounded with strong- 
holds in its Churches and Palaces; of the temper 
of its dense popnlation the conquerors were as 
yet without experience; resistance might still be 
designed; and, on these accounts, witi^ wise pre* 
caution, they distnbuted their stations near the 
walls. It idiould not be Ibrgotten, and it was 
doubtless received as an omen at the time, that, 
on the first night of his conquest of Constanti- 
nople, Baldwin of Flanders slept in the pavilion 
wluch the Emperor had aband(nied» 

The night was not spent idly by Mourtzouphlus. 
Having in vain attempted to rally his adherents, 
he took refuge in the fastnesses of Thrace, after 
escaping through the Golden Gate. That gate 
had been closed for two hundred years; and it 
bore engraven on it, an inscription, long before- 
hand regarded as prophetic, and afterwards be- 
lieved to have been folfilled in this fl%ht of the 
Emperor. 'When the fair-haired King of the 
West shall come, I shall open of myself* I * — 

• Bayinddus de Oieeto apud X 6er*ptore», 64^2. QiMnulo veniei 
BesJIavw OoeidentaH^t e^ per me iptum aperiar. 

This Mr eompl«xkm to agaitt to be detlraetiTe to Consto&tiBOple^ 
Mr. Foistar, in the Note* to Ue Mahametaniem Unveiled, ii. 491 « 
a Wock whieb reeatt* to our meiBoctoe the bcAdaeea aad aeateBMS 
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Another prediction had ensured the City from 
capture^ unless through an Angel; and we are 
informed by an authority not remote from these 
times, that the rumour of the Latin conquest was 
disbeheyed, for many days, in the surrounding 
country, until it was ascertained that the walls I 

had been scaled at a spot on which an Angel was I 

painted*. Nor had the Erythrean Sibyl been ! 

wanting in denunciations; her mysterious oracles, i 

indeed, baffle the skill of the interpreter; but we 
collect from them dark threats of a gathering in 
the Adriatic, of a blind commander, of the pro- 
fanation of Byzantium, of the firing of her public 
buildings, and of the dispersion of her spoil f, ' 

On the flight of Mourtzouphlus, both Theodore | 

Lascaris and Theodore Ducas attempted to rouse i 

their fellow-citizens to arms, and competed for the i 

vacant crown. The popiJace assembled round , 

Sta. Sophia, and hailed Lascaris Emperor; but, 
though they bestowed this barren sceptre, not all 
his exhortations could excite them to defend it, 
so that, hopeless of his Country, he too followed 
in the steps of Mourtzouphlus. The hcence of a 

of Warburton, without hia paradox or his dogmatism, has dted the 
foUowing passage. WaUicMus, in Vitd MahometU ^p. 168) r^fert, 
Turcou hodiemoa in annalibus tuts legere, tamdiu perstitwrtun reg- 
num Muhammedicum^ donee venianl flgluoli biondi, «.e., flavi et 
albijiiii, vel JUU a Septentrione, JIavU et albis capUlU teeundum 
aliorum inUrpretationem,^M. Samuel SchuUettu, Ecckt. Muhamm. 
p. 22. 

* Henricus de B[nyghton, apud X ScriptoreSt p. 2416. 

t Dandolo, x. 334, opud Muratori, xii. 330. The Prophet^ of 
the Sibyl is as follows. Fiet potenjUwn in aquit Adriatici* eangre- 
gatiOt eeeeo perduee. Hireum a$f^>igent, BpzanHum prophanabunt, 
adificia denigraJntnt, tpolia dispergentur. Hircus novus bakOHi^ 
tuque dum 64 pedes et 9 poUices et semis prttmenturati discvrrwU' 
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-victorious soldiery in a captured city is not easily 
restrained by discipline; and, before morning^ 
wbether out of wantonness, or as a desperate pro- 
tection for his own quarters, a German Count set 
fire to some buildings which separated his troops 
from the enemy. All that night and till vespers 
on the morrow, the flames continued burning; 
and, by this fire the third similar scourge with 
which Constantinople had been visited since the 
arrival of the Franks, more houses, we are assured, 
were destroyed, than were contained in any three 
of the most populous cities of France. 

At dawn, the Latins mustered at their several 
posts, expecting a renewal of their yester toils, 
and, perhaps, a still more serious resistance than 
had been hitherto encountered. To their surprise, 
they were met, not by armed men, but by a sup- 
pliant crowd of Priests and women, holding out 
the Cross to them as brethren, and deprecating 
violence by tears. When the Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat took possession of Blachemae, that Palace 
was filled with high>bom dames ; and his protection 
was implored, among others, by two Empresses 
of Constantinople. One, a daughter of France, 
claimed Louis VII. as her father, Phihppe Au- 
guste as her brother. The other was a sister of 
the King of Hungary. Agnes, the former, had 
been married first to Alexius Comnenu^, and 
afterwards to Andronicus; Margaret, the latter, 
one of the most celebrated beauties of her time, 
was then in her second month of widowhood from 
Isaac Angelus. She was destined once more to 
become the Bride of a Sovereign ; and her charms, 
perhaps heightened by her tears, so far gained 
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upon Bonifiice» that be shared with her the throne 
to which, as a reward of valonr, he was soon 
afterwards exalted. Of this kingdom, the cry of 
the vanquished, as he passed through the streets, 
might ah'eady have created an anticipation; for 
he was everywhere saluted with the words, — 
* Holy Marquis, King! have mercy upon us! ' 

Alas ! for the scenes which followed ! If the 
slaughter were not so bloody as has sometimes 
been inflicted after a storm, yet the massacre of 
two thousand unresbting sufftn^rs cannot be re- 
lated without horror; and there were calamities to 
be endured by the most defenceless to which death 
itself would bare been far preferable. Nicetas, in 
his personal narrative, has presented a lively picture 
of these miseries. After the destruction of his 
house, in the second fire, he was for a short time 
concealed and protected by the fidelity of a Vene- 
tian merchant, who had been his friend and inmate 
during prosperity, and who, true to him in this, 
change of fortune, assumed a mihtary garb, and 
stood sentinel at his gate. When longer abode 
within the walls threatened certain destruction, the 
Logothete, in company with some other fugitives, 
sought escape from the city. They journeyed on 
foot, during an inclement season, while his wife 
was far advanced in pregnancy; they bore in their 
arms their children, one of whom was still at the 
breast, and they carried with them such scanty 
rehcs of prop^yas they could secrete about their 
persons. The women who composed part of this 
wretched band had adopted various disguises^ 
smearing their cheeks with dirt, and clinging eagerly 
to disfigorement for protection* All were not alike 
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successful; and, but for the courage of Nicetas and 
a pathetic appeal by which he won over even his 
enemies to her assistance, onS joung maiden, the 
daughter of a Judge, who had been torn from her 
aged Father's arms, would have been dishonoured 
by a licentious sddier. Forty miles were to be 
traversed before they could feel assured even 
of comparative safety; and, ere this painful 
march was closed, they received conviction, if 
such had been needed, that their Religion was 
involved in the common wreck. The Patriarch 
of Constantinople, happy to escape with life, was 
bending in the same course with themselves to- 
wards Sel3rmbria, stripped of all his possessions, 
and almost of his very clothing, unattended, and 
mounted upon an ass. 

Meantime, within the City, the throne from 
which the Patriarch had been expelled was im- 
piously profaned. A frantic woman, whose enor- 
mities are represented in strong metaphor by 
Nicetas, and whose lightest stain was an imputa- 
tion of sorcery, was installed in the Patriarchal 
seat, in sacrilegious mockery of the Oriental wor- 
ship, while the vaults of Sta. Sophia echoed with 
the ribaldry and loose songs of drunken revellers. 
The holy Elements were scattered on the rich pave- 
ment already defiled with the gore of slaughtered 
animals, which had been driven in to carry away 
the pillage, and had fallen exhausted under their 
burdens. The Tombs of the Emperors in the 
Church of the Holy Apostles were forced open; 
and, in the coffin of Justinian, the riflers were 
astonished at beholding the body which it con- 
tained, when torn from its cerements and their 
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golden coverings, unaffected by decay, after six 
centuries of interment. Never, under any cir- 
cumstances, was the rapacity of a victorious army 
permitted to glut itself more unreservedly; and 
even where gain was not consequent on destruc- 
tion, the more than Gothic fury of these civilized 
Barbarians gratified itself by exercise of the power 
to destroy. We read, without surprise, that the 
Veil of the Sanctuary in Sta. Sophia was rent, and 
the Altar of the Virgin shattered in pieces; for 
they blazed with gold and jewels. The rich gilt 
and silvered carvings, the ^ems and embossed 
chahces, the plate and other treasures of the 
Churches, could little hope to escape confisca- 
tion, on the plea that they were appropriated to 
pious uses. But the long catalogue of precious 
works of Art, ruined by stupid, brutal, and un- 
feeling ignorance, excites no less astonishment 
than regret and indignation. Books, the whole 
hterature of the time, never to be replaced; mar- 
bles, pictures, statues, obehsks, and bronzes; 
countless treasures, j^hich the magnificence, the 
pride, the luxury, or the good taste of her Princes 
had lavished, during nine centuries, upon this their 
favourite Capital; prizes which Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome had supplied, and which had justly 
rendered Constantinople the wonder of nations, 
perished indiscriminately beneath the fury of the 
marauders; and while almost every Church 
throughout Christendom received a large acces- 
sion to its reliquary from the translated bones of 
Saints and Confessors*, scarcely one monument 

* Of this holy ware, the Venetians obtained a large allotment. 
Ramnsio has given a catalogue of its contents. They ebnsisted of 
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of ancient skill and taste was thought worthy of 
preservation for a similar purpose. The Venetians 
afford a sohtary exception, in the removal from 
the Hippodrome of the four Horses of gilt bronze, 
which (except during the short interval of their 
transfer to Paris by Bonaparte, in a like exer- 
cise of a presumed right of conquest) have ever 
since crowned the western porch of the Basihca 
of St. Mark*. Antiquaries appear to hesitate 
concerning the date and even the native Country 
of these Horses; for by some they have been 
assigned to the Roman school, and to the Age of 
Nero; by others to the Greeks of Chio, at a 
much earher period. Though far from deserving 
a place among the choicest specimens of Art, their 
possession, if we may trust their most generally 
received history, has always been much coveted. 
Augustus, it is said, brought them from Alex- 
andria, after his conquest of Antony, and erected 

a piece of the trae Cross ; an arm of St. Gregory, according to 
Runusio, of St. George, according to Dandolo ; (perhaps it might 
not be easy to ascertain the right owner;) a part of the head of 
John Baptist ; the bodies of Saints Lucia and Agatha, and of the 
holy Simeon; a phial containing the blood of our Saviour, which 
had flowed from a Statue pierced by the Jews at Berytus ; a frag- 
ment of the pillar' at which He was scourged; a nail from the 
Cross, and a prickle from the Crown of Thorns. (Lib. iii. p. 131, &c.) 
The authenticity of most of these relics was ascertained by their 
Temaining unhurt during a fire which consumed the Sanctuary 
wherein they were deposited, under the reign of Thiepolo. The 
miracle did not attract sufficient attention at the time of its occur- 
rence ; but some years afterwards, in 1265, a formal attestation of 
it was drawn up, and presented to Clement lY. (Doglioni, iii. 
p. 142.) 

• The writings of Cicognara, Schlegel and Mustoxidi may be 
consulted by those who wish to enter more fully into an inquiry 
relative to these Horses. 
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them on a Triumphal Arch in Borne: hence they 
were successiyely removed hy Nero, Domitian, 
Trajan^ and Constantine, to Arches of their own; 
and* in each of these positions, it is heheved, that 
they were attached to a chariot. Constantine, in 
the end, transferred them to his new Capital. It 
may he added to their story, that when reconveyed 
to Venice hy the Austrian Government, in 1815, 
the Captain of the vessel selected for this honour- 
ahle service claimed descent from the great Dan- 
dolo; and it is satisfactory to he told, that of all 
the works of Art restored at that time to their 
rightful owners, these horses suffered least injury 
from travelling, hecause they had been taken down 
and packed by the English. The Lion of St. 
Mark was less fortunate, but he has been care- 
fully repaired*. 

But, not to dwell upon this distressing and dis- 
graceful portion of our narrative, nor to detail with 
the sufferers their separate wrongs and calamities, 
it may suffice to produce the general estimate 
afforded by the conquerors. ^Of the treasures 
which were in the Palace of Bucoleon, I cannot 
speak,' says Villehardouin, 'for their value was 
inestimable. In Blachemse, one so immense was 
found, that it rivalled that in Bucoleon. The 
other Pilgrims, who were scattered over the City, 
gained incalculable plunder; for there was no 
estimating the quantity jof silver and gold, precious 
^vessels, jewels, rich stuffs, silks, robes of vair, gris, 
and ermine, and other valuables, the productions 
of all the climates in the World; and it is my belief 
that the plunder of this city exceeded all that had 

• Rose'8 Letters /rom the North o/IteUp, 
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been witnessed since the Creation of the World*.' 
Or, if we tnm to Ramusio, we shall be dazzled by 
the bright profusion which glitters down his pages, 
in describing the acquisitions of his countrymen. 
Gold, silver, tapestries, and furs, silks fresh from 
the loom, or prepared for it ; vases for every use 
which the caprice of Luxury could surest, and of 
more various names than we can hope to translate 
with accuracy ; those costly, and now unknown, 
Myrrhines, which Pompey had won in his triumphs 
over Mithridates and Tigranes; Gems wrought into 
^ drinking vessels, among which the least precious 
were framed of Turquoise, Jasper, or Amethyst ; 
Jewels, with whidi the affection or the pride of 
the Oriental Despots was wont to deck their 
Imperial Brides ; Crowns of solid gold studded 
with pearls; Bings and Brooches set with the 
purest and most inestimable stones; unnumbered 
Jacinths, Emeralds, Sapphires, Chrysolites, and 
Topazes ; and, lastly, those matchless Carbuncles 
which, placed on the High Altar of St. Mark's, 
blazed with intrinsic light, and scattered darkness 
by their own beams, — these are but a sample of 
the treasures which accrued to Venice ; and the 
Historian, in adverting to them, appears conscious 
that language must fail him, in the attempt to 
convey an adequate impression of their immea- 
surable extent, their inappreciable cost, and their 
inexhaustible variety f. 

It was no part of the design of the Barons that 
this booty should be privately appropriated, and 
Proclamation, accordingly, was made through the 
army, that it should be brought in and deposited 

• § 132. t Lib. iil. p. 129. 

VOL. I.' M 
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together, according to the sworn agreement. 
Three Churches were opened to receive it, and 
they were placed under the ward of the n[K>8t 
loyal French Bud Venetians. Much, however, 
was secreted hy individuals. Those detected in 
emhezzlement were promptly condemned and 
executed ; and it is plain that the fraudulent 
retention was not confined to the lower soldiers 
only, for among the criminals thus punished, we 
read of a Knight, in the train of the Count oi 
St. Paul, who, in order that his disgrace might 
be enhanced, was hung with his shield suspended, 
from his neck. After all these deductions, which 
were supposed to exceed the spoil absolutely 
brought to division, and to which must be added 
the losses suffered in three fires, we find the 
enormous sum of 1,125,000 maros o£ silver, 
distributed in the following proportions. First, 
a fourth part of the whole was set aside for the 
future Emperor; then an equal division of the 
remainder was made between the French and 
Venetians, and the latter received payment 
of their debt of fifty thousand marcs from 
the former. In the shares of each individual, 
one mounted Serjeant was considered equal to 
two Serjeants on foot, and one Knight to two 
mounted Seijeants. The Venetians, in their love 
of speculation, had previously offered to farm the 
whole ; promising to pay one hundred marcs to 
each footman, double that sum to each horseman, 
and four times as much to each Knight. To 
have been gainers by this bargain, they must 
have been f^le to produce a sum considerably 
larger than that which was really brought to 
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account ; and they were far too accurately versed 
in calculation to have made a blind and unthrifty 
proposal*. 

A month was passed in these adjustments, 
and the choice of an Emperor was still to be 
determined. On Sunday the 9th of May, the 
twelve Electors assembled in the gorgeous Chapel 
of the Palace of Bucoleon, which had been 
assigned for the residence of the Doge; and 
here, having been sworn upon the Saints that 
they would truly and faith^dly choose whomso* 
ever they judged most proper for the station 
and most capable of governing the Empire, they 
proceeded to their important deUberations. The 
Venetians affirm that their Doge was the first 



* We are wholly unable to reconcfle the various estimates given of 
this hooty; and VUlehardooin has manifestly contradicted himsdf, 
unless he means to distinguish between money and other property ; 
and even in that case he is hopelessly obscure. He first speaks of the 
residue belonging to the French, after payment of their debt to the 
Venetians, as 100,000 marcs (§ 124), yet in the following section he 
advances it to more than 400,000. Assuming the latter sum to be 
eorrect, we shall obtain the following result, according to the generally 
received distribution : — • 

French residue .... 400,000 
Payment to Venetians . . . 50,000 
Venetian share .... 450,000 



900,000 
Emperor's fourth .... 225,000 



Total . . . . . 1,125,000 Marcs of silver. 

Gibbon estimates 400,000 Marc8»800,000;. sterlings* seven times 

the then annual revenue of England. Following up this calculation, 

we obtain the whole sum above 2>250,O00/., or more than 20 times 

that revenue. 

If we adopt another reading in Vniehardouin, of 500,000 for 400,000 
the sum will be increased, in round numbers, to 2,624,000^. 
M 2 
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person nominated ; not by his own Countrymen, 
but by the French; and that it required the 
eloquence and wisdom of Barbo, one of the best 
Orators and Statesmen of his time, to prove to 
the other Electors that such a choice would be, 
in every way, most impoHtic. It is far from 
improbable that such a discussion really did 
occur; for the brilliant exploits of Dandolo must 
have inspired unbounded admiration, gratitude, 
and affection; and, as a more worldly motive, his 
advanced age promised a speedy succession. It 
was, perhaps, only by such intimate knowledge of 
the incompatibiUty of the two offices, as none but 
a Senator of Venice was able to advance, that those 
evils could be fully displayed which must result 
from placing the same person at the head of the 
closely-limited Government of the Lctgune and of 
the unrestricted Despotism of the Empire. Ville- 
hardouin, however, omits all mention of Dandolo. 
General opinion, he says, previously to the elec- 
tion, had so exclusively marked out the Count of 
Flanders, and the Marquis of Montferrat as sole 
competitors, Aat, at a meeting of their respective 
adherents, it had been wisely determined before- 
hand to set apart an ample provision for him who 
should be diss^pointed ; and thus to prevent a 
recurrence of that destructive jealousy which had 
followed the election of Godfrey to the Crown of 
Jerusalem. It was agreed that the one who was 
rejected should receive the Isle of- Candia, and 
(however vague the allotment) * all the Country 
on the Turkish side of the Strait,' for which he 
should be Liegeman to the Emperor. 

It is quite unnecessary to attribute the result of 
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this election to any petty intrigue ; for Baldwin, 
in whom all the suffrages were united, was a 
descendant of Charlemagne, and the most power- 
ful Prince in the Army. He had been a great, if 
not the chief, original promoter of the Crusade ; 
and his personal virtues commanded general 
esteem, confidence, and attachment. Nicetas, 
indeed, in his bitterness against the Venetians, 
has taxed Dandolo with private views in deter- 
mining the choice ; but the Greek historian has 
not been fortunate in this portion of his narra- 
tive; and it may be believed that he was not better 
acquainted with the secrets of the Latin Cabinet, 
than he has shewn himself to be with the geogra- 
phical position of the territory of Montferrat, 
when he speaks of it as a maritime Power. In the 
Hall of the Palace, the Doge of Venice and the 
Barons impatiently awaited the decision of the 
Electors; and it was presented to them, at mid- 
night, by the Bishop of Soissons, in the following 
terms: — * Lords, by the mercy of God, we have 
been unanimous in the choice of an Emperor. You 
have all sworn to receive for your Emperor the 
person whom we should appoint, and to aid and 
maintain him against all gainsay ers. And now, 
at the very hour in which our Lord was bom, we 
declare Bdidvmi, Count of Flanders and Hainault, 
Emperor of Romania!' Shouts of joy followed 
this announcement: the Marquis of Montferrat 
generously pressed forward to be the first who 
should tender homage to his successful rival; 
and the new Emperor, raised upon his shield, 
was exhibited to the congratulations of the popu- 
lace, and borne in triumph to Sta, Sophia, 
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The Coronation was celebrated in that Cathe- 
dral, with great splendour, on the 23rd of May; 
when the Calyptra was placed on the head of 
Baldwin by the Papal Legate, who performed the 
functions of the Patriarch not yet appointed. 
Before this solemnity, the Marquis of Montferrat 
had sought and obtained the hand of Margaret of 
Hungary. On account of the contiguity of the 
dominions of his brother-in-law to T}iessalonica, 
he exchanged for that King(}om, the territory 
which had been ass^ned to him, and sold his 
right over Candia to the Venetians. 

Little more of this eventful History remains, 
unless, as is usual in the winding up of a Romance 
or a Drama, to dispose of the principal characters 
which haye figured during its progress. To dis- 
tribute exactly the Fiefs which each received 
would, perhaps, be impossible ; for, in the Act of 
Partition of the Greek Empire (such was the 
Hmited knowledge possessed by its conquerors 
of the lands which they had won), many of the 
names are not to be recognized, and not a few 
Cities, and even Provinces, are altogether omitted. 
It would, however, be ungrateful to the valiant 
Knight and faithful Chronicler of Champagne, to 
whose pages we have been so largely indebted, if 
we omitted to notice that Geoffrey de Villehar- 
douin obtained, as his reward, Messinople, on the 
banks of the Hebrus, with the title of Marshal of 
Romania. For the rest we shall confine ourselves 
to the Venetians. To them was assigned a vast 
territory, in which may be distinguished the 
well-known names of .^Bgospotamos, Nicomedia, 
Adrianople, part of Euboea, Egina^ Megalopolis, 
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MethonCj Patra^, the Cyclades, Sporades, and 
many other Isleg of the Archipelago aud Adriatic, 
and a long line of Porta skirting all the shores 
of the Empire. The Illustrious Dandolo, as the 
close of his splendid toils and in honourable 
completion of the original Treaty, was permitted 
to tinge his buskins with the purple hwe distinc- 
tive of the Imperial Family, to claim eatemption 
from all feudal service to the Emperor, and to 
annex to the title of DoG£ of Venice, the 
proud style of Despot of Romania, and Lord 
OF One- FOURTH AND One-eighth of the 
Roman Empire* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FROM A.D. 1204 TO A.O. 1S59. 

Fate of Mourtzoaphliu — The BalgarianB iiiTade the Empire— Defe&t 
and captora of the Emperor Baldwin— Death of Enrico Dandolo — 
The pseudo-Baldwin— Poli^ of Venice respecthig her Eastern 
acquisttiona— First written Code of Venetian Law— War with 
Ecoellino Romano. 



DOGES. 

A.D. 

Enrico Dandolo. 
1205. XLiY. PiETBO ZiANi — ^abdicates. 
1228. XLY. GiACOMO Thiepolo — abdicates. 
1249. XLYi. Marino Morosini. 
1252. XLTii. Rainiero Zeno. 

At the dazzling and triumphant epoch which we 
have just quitted, and upon which we have lin- 
gered with unwillingness to hreak away, how 
gladly should we close all notice of that portion 
of Byzantine History in which the Latins con- 
tinue to occupy the foreground ! The httle 
which remains incidental to our leading narrative 
is of another and most painful character, replete 
with disaster and dishonour. 

As soon as the Greeks, scattered over the wide 
Provinces of their dismembered Empire, began 
to recover from their panic, they regarded, with 
surprise and shame, the inconsiderable band which 
had changed their dynasty. In the short period 
of a year, they discovered that the loss of the 
Capital was not the loss of the whole Ck)untry; 
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that twenty thousand men, even if comhined, could 
little hope to suhdue the immeasurahle tracts which 
they had already partitioned; and that mutual 
jealousy, resulting from ill-defined power, was 
heginning to create dissension among those whose 
very existence depended upon their union. The 
Emperor and the King of Thessalonica had all hut 
appealed to arms; and had it not heen for the 
prudent mediation of Villehardouin and the reve- 
rence attached to the age and wisdom of Dandolo, 
those swords which had jointly achieved the most 
chivabous exploit of History, would have been 
bared against each other. The chief peril of the 
Latins did not arise from either of the deposed 
Princes who had worn the Imperial crown. Both 
of these were still fugitives; but Alexius had 
collected the more considerable force, and was 
encamped with his adherents at Messinople. His 
daughter Eudocia, durmg the short reign of Mourt- 
zouphlus, had accepted the hand of that usurper, 
perhaps upon compulsion; for he was already 
married, and divorced his former wife in order to 
form this new alliance, which he fancied might 
strengthen his title to the throne. Chased by 
Baldwin from Adrianople, Mourtzouphlus applied 
to his father-in-law for protection; promising him 
allegiance, and tendering the resignation of his 
own claims upon the Imperial title. Alexius, 
burning with resentment, both for the invasion of 
his throne and the dishonour of his daughter, 
received these ofPers with a feigned i^proval. He 
invited Mourtzouphlus to his camp, prepared for 
him a magnificent entertainment, and promised to 
ratify the yet doubtful marriage. The unsuspect- 
ing victim was indulging in the luxury of the bath 
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when he was draped to an inner chamber hy 
command of Alexius, and there in the presence of 
Eudocia, and in defiance, it is said, of her tears 
and remonstrances, his eyes were torn from his 
head, jmd he was turned out a sightless wanderer.' 
Before many days, he fell into the hands of the 
Latins, and was sent prisoner to Constantinople. 
There, being arraigned for the murder of the 
young Alexius he pleaded that he had only put 
to death the betrayer of his Country, to wlK>se 
punishment the whole Imperial fisimily consented. 
With more abhorrence for the crime than regard 
to justice, the Latin tribimal, to whose jurisdiction 
the wretched culprit could scarcely be deemed 
amenable, condemned him to death; and, to mark 
the deep sense entertained of his enormity, this 
punishment was inflicted by a mode almost un- 
exampled in horror*. In the Forum of Taurus, 
Arcadius had erected a msrble column, on which 
in spiral hassi rUievi (Uke those which decorate 
the Pillars of Trajan and Antonine at Borne) wct« 
represented his own victories or those of his Neither 
Theodosius. The base only now exists, for the 
shaft, having become ruinous, was taken down 
towards the close of the XVIP^ Century; but in 
its ordinal height it towered to one hundred and 
forty-seven feet. Dragged up the internal stair- 
case to the summit of this column, the miserable 
criminal was exposed to the saze of a countless 
multitude throning round its pedestal. His 
recent privation of sight spared Mm, indeed, the 
terrors of the dizzy height, and the fierce glances 

* Ducange, however, (Obi. tur Villehardouin § dxiii.) gives some 
instances of similar execations in France, daring the reign of Louis 
VII. 
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of pitiless spectators, but their exulting shouts 
might ring fearfully in his ears before he was 
hurled down and dashed to atoms on the pavement 
below. The superstition of the Greeks dignified 
this event with abundant prodigies. Fifty years 
before the invasion of the Latins, Tzetzes had 
related the dream of a matron who saw an army 
in the Forum, and a man sitting on this column, 
clapping his hands and uttering a loud exclama- 
tion*. One group on the pillar itself is said to 
have represented the storming of a city from the 
beach, and an image with a crowned head falling 
from a lofty height t. Yillehardouin adds a third 
* miracle,' which may be no more than a variation 
of the second; for the brave Knight is not very 
likely to have regarded too critically the ' goodly 
sculpture' with which he tells us the column was 
adorned. ' It bore,' he says, ' many statues of 
marble, and among them that of an Emperor. 
This statue had fallen down; hence it had been 
predicted that an £mperor of Constantinople 
should be thrown from the column, and thus the 
prophecy was accomplished.' After the capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks, in 1453» Gentili 
Bellini, a Venetian artist, was permitted to make 
drawings of the sculpture on this column as they 
then existed; from these drawings, preserved in 
the Royal Academy of Pamting at Paris, they were 
engraved by Menestrier, and afterwards by Ban- 
durus in his Imperium Orientale, But no figure 
of a falling man is given by either of these artists. 

• Chiliad, ix. 227, as cited by Ducange, Ohs. sur Villehardouin, 
§ elxiU. 
t RamoBio, Ub. iv. p. 174. 
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Alexius himself, after his vengeance upon his 
rival had heen satiated, though he escaped with 
life, did not long retain his freedom. He was 
taken by the King of Thessalonica, who sent his 
Imperial robes, the Calyptra, and the purple 
buskins, as offerings to the Emperor, and trans- 
ferred his captive to a prison at Montferrat. 
The establishment of an independent kingdom 
in Bulgaria, during the first portion of the 
j^; feeble reign of Isaac Angelus, has been 
already noticed. The fierce Chief Joannice 
or Calo Johannes who succeeded to that crown 
had obtained his recognition by Pope Innocent; 
and, perhaps, regarded with a jealous eye the 
overthrow of the Empire by any other hand than 
his own. The Greeks, therefore, found in him 
secret encouragement and support; but, for 
awhile, he dissembled his ulterior intentions, and 
even the deep indignation which he must have 
felt in the haughty reception of his Ambassadors 
by the new Emperor; when, far from admitting 
his claims to sovereignty and fraternity, Baldwin 
treated hiiji as a revolted vassal, and spoke of 
submission as the necessary prelude to forgive- 
ness. It was not until the Latin troops had spread 
themselves over the remoter Provinces, in order 
to obtain knowledge and to seek possession of 
their nominal conquests, that the Bulgarian Prince 
avowed his open enmity, but when the flower of 
the army followed Henry, the brother of the Em- 
peror, into Asia, Joannice took the field. The 
Greeks, at the same moment, rose in arms; and, 
in almost every town from Mount Heemus to the 
Hellespont, the Latins were overpowered, and 
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either fell beneath the daggers of the insurgents or 
gained safety only by flight. The Venetians were 
chased from Adrianople, their single inland esta< 
blishment; and that important bulwark and key of 
the Capital was garrisoned by unnumbered Greeks, 
and protected in its approaches by a formidable 
horde of Barbarians. Joannice had summoned 
to his banners a Tartar Tribe, and the irregular 
warfare of fourteen thousand Comans was destined 
to baffle the tactics of European Chivalry. 

Baldwin had been visited by the heaviest domes- 
tic affliction; his Countess, Mary of Champagne, 
whom he tenderly loved, and who was Worthy of 
her Lord, had died at Acre; from which city she 
was preparing to join her husband, in order to 
partiJce his new dignities. Aroused ^om his grief 
by the unwelcome tidings of the revolt of the 
Greeks, the Emperor hastened, after performing 
her funeral obsequies in Sta. Sophia, to suppress 
the insurrection; and, too impatient to await the 
arrival of his brother, whom he had recalled from 
his Asiatic expedition, he pressed forward with not 
more than seven score lances, about seven hundred 
men, to Adrianople ; and there united himself with 
a somewhat more numerous body. The banners of 
Joannice floated on the towers of that city, and, 
so inadequate was the small handM of Latins to 
attempt its siege, that they lay before it for three 
days, to use the simple and expressive words of 
Viilehardouin, in great perplexity and in numbers 
woefully small. The arrival of Dandolo and his 
Venetians doubled their force; but they were 
pressed for forage, they were still too few for an 
assault, and the King of Bulgaria with his ferocious 
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Comans was known to be oa his march to the 
relief of the city. Imagination busily enhanced 
the savage manners of these Scythian foes, few 
of whom had as yet embraced even Mohammed- 
anism; the great mass were still Pagans, and it 
was affirmed of all, that they sacrificed their pri- 
soners, and drank human blood. 

Not many days elapsed before their powers were 
tried; their skirmishers pushed on to the very- 
camp; and, hghtly armed and fleetly mounted, by 
a seeming retreat, they drew on and wearied the 
heavy cavalry opposed to them. Horse and man 
with the Crusaders were alike cased in iron, and 
their onset, on that account, was irresistible; but, 
as the combat became prolonged, the very weight 
which at first overwhelmed their enemies, in the 
end exhausted themselves. After an unavailing 
chase for a full league, they prepared to return, 
when the Comans unexpectedly wheeled round, and, 
havingkilled and wounded great numbers by a brisk 
charge and a heavy volley of javelins, they again 
scattered themselves and disappeared unharmed. 

A strict order was issued through the Latin 
host that, for the future, no horseman should quit 
his ranks, whatever might be the provocation. On 
the following nioming, it was the Thursday after 
Easter, the Comans, shortly before dawn, renewed 
their attack, and rode up to the pavilions. The 
Pilgrims had just risen from Mass, and, at the cry 
of the sentinels to arms, each division marched 
out of the camp, and took up its position with 
perfect regularity. The van was commanded by the 
Count of Blois, who, unable to endure the galling 
attacks and taunting challenges of the Comans, 
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forgot the lesson of the day before, and the com- 
mand to which it had given birth; and calling 
upon the Emperor for support, dashed forward at 
full speed, chasing the flying swarms for more 
than two leagues, sword in hand. 

The consequences of this rash and headlong 
daring were most fatal; for, entangled in a morass, 
and hemmed in by superior numbers, such as were 
unable or unwiUing to fly fell an easy sacrifice to 
the Barbarians. The Count of Blois, the unhappy 
cause of this disaster, was twice severely wounded, 
and at last thrown upcm the ground. By the self- 
devotion of one of his Knights, who placed him on 
his own horse, he might still have escaped, but he 
vowed by God's grace never to quit the field nor 
to abandon the Emperor in his necessity. There 
was short time for remonstrance, and a Coman 
sward quickly terminated the debate. Besides 
Ck)unt Louis, many other vahant soldiers were 
among the slain. Baldwin himself, greatly pressed, 
still rallied his followers, calling to th6m that he 
was determined never to fly, and conjuring them 
not to desert him. Those who were near his person 
testified that belted Knight never fought with 
greater courage than the Emperor ; but his valorous 
efforts were not adequately seconded by the great 
body of his retainers. Many of them are openly 
taxed with cowardice by Villehardouin ; they be- 
took themselves to precipitate flight and the defeat 
became general. Amid the carnage around him, 
the Emperor still survived: happy for him would 
it have been if some hostile weapon had taken his 
life on the field; but he was reserved for a far 
more bitter fate^ and was captured ahve. 
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Neither Dondolo nor Villehardouin had been 
engaged beyond the camp : their courage cheered 
the terror-stricken fugitives, and repidsed their 
pursuers; and their skill afterwards, in a difficult 
and dangerous retreat, preserved the remnant of 
their fellow- soldiers. By night, bearing with them 
all their people,, horse, foot, and wounded, they 
endeavoured to gain Bodosto, a seaport at the dis* 
tance of three days' march. During the day, they 
halted in face of the superior force which pursued, 
but which was unable to break their rear-guard 
commanded by the Marshal. At Rodosto, they 
were joined by Henry, who was immediately pro- 
claimed Regent; and, though Joannice had spread 
his Comans even to the gates of Constantinople, 
the Latins were now in sufficient numbers to ven- 
ture upon regaining it. It was almost their single 
possession; for of the great Empire which they 
had so recently acquired, nothing remained under 
their government, without the walls of the Capital, 
but Bodosto and Selymbria. All Romania owned 
the authority of Joannice; and, beyond the Bos- 
phorus, the whole of Asia, except the Castle of 
Piga, had submitted to Theodore Lascaris. 

A new misfortune awaited the Pilgrims on their 
return: Dandolo, worn with years and toil, and 
chilled, as may readily be supposed, by the dark 
mists now gathering over his late unclouded glory, 
expired, after a short illness, about the beginning 
of June, in his ninety-eighth year. His remains 
were interred with splendid solemnities, in the 
vestibule of Sta. Sophia, where a marble sarco- 
phagus, adorned with the emblems of St. Mark 
and the Ducal insignia, denoted the spot of 
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his repose. On the capture of Constantinc^le by 
the Turks, m 1453, this monument was destroyed'; 
hut some personal memorials of her greatest 
Prince were restored to Venice, at the interces* 
sion of Bellini the Painter, whom we have before 
mentioned, at that time in favour with Moham* 
med II.; and the Spurs, cuirass, helmet, and 
sword of the Hero were presented to his descend- 
ants. The character of this distinguished States- 
man and warrior is to be learned most surely 
from his actions, and these are of the noblest 
class. He appears to have possessed a rare union 
of mental and bodily vigour, of moral and physical 
courage, of miUtary skill and pohtical sagacity. 
It cannot surprise us that the wisdom which so 
distinctly foresaw, so discreetly planned, and so 
dexterously executed, the great measures which 
exalted his country to a height of unparalleled 
aggnmdizement, should be stigmatised as craft 
and cunning by those at whose expense she was 
elevated; and not the lowest nor least assured 
testimony of Dandolo's eminent merits is to be 
derived from the charges of astuteness, arrogance, 
and ambition, to which Nicetas is compelled to 
limit his accusations. 

In person Dandolo is described to have been 
of a ruddy countenance and lofty stature; his blue 
eyes, though retaining Httle vision, were not dis- 
figured; and his mien was dignified and com- 
manding. At his death, two sons survived him; 
and both were honourably distinguished. Bainero 
administered the Regency of Venice during his 
Father's absence, and was afterwards nominated 
to the high office of Procuraiore of St. Mark; 

VOL. I. N 
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Fantino became second Latin Patriarcli of Con- 
stantinople. The family long remained one of the 
most illustrious in the Republic, and among its 
members are numbered many succeeding Doges. 
One of these, Andrea Dandolo*, is the earliest 
Chronicler of his native Country; and it is fortu- 
nate for him that his reputation is built upon a 
securer base than the meagre, phlegmatic, and 
unimpassioned narrative, which has descended to 
us from his pen. 

With the close of Dandolo' s bright career, we 
may change our scene, and revert once again to 
the Laguney from which we have been so long 
absent; but, before we part from the Latin Empire 
of Constantinople, the little which is known of the 
sad fate of its first Sovereign requires some brief 
notice. The release of Btddwin was demanded 
from Joannice by Pope Innocent; and the Bar- 
barian contented himself by replying that his illus- 
trious captive had died in prison. More than one 
version of his catastrophe has been given, and 
each abounds in horror. Nicetas states that, after 
long confinement, the Bulgarian cut off his arms 
and legs, and exposed him to wild beasts. Acro- 
potita adds that his skull, set in gold, was used by 
the Tyrant as a goblet. A yet more romantic tale 
attributes the Bulgarian's vengeance to jealousy, 
excited by his Queen, who, becoming enamoured 
of the prisoner, offered him herself and freedom as 
the price of his love. The examples of Bellero- 
phon and Hippolytus were unknown or unregarded 
by the disdainful Baldwin, and the disappointed 
Fair, incensed at his cold rejection^ falsely de- 

« Doge in 1343. 
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Bounced him to lier husband; who, in a paroxysm 
of fury, heightened by intoxication, slew him and 
cast his body to the dogs. The circumstances 
attendant upon his death, no doubt, are obscure; 
but the fact itself is supported by strong evidence: 
it was accredited, though far from hastily, by the 
Barons; and it is not easy to assign any reason 
why Joannice should -assert it if it had been untrue. 
Nevertheless, at the expiration of twenty years, 
when the sovereignty of Flanders and Hainault 
had devolved on Jean, the eldest daughter of the 
supposed deceased Prince, a claimant appeared, 
asserting his identity vdth the lost Baldwin. He 
maintained that, after his capture at Adrianople, 
he had been mildly treated by his conquerors; 
till having effected his escape from them, he fell 
into the hands of another Tribe of Barbarians, to 
whom his rank was unknown, and who sold him 
as a slave into Syria. There, accident enabled 
him to discover himself to some German merchants, 
who ransomed him at a small price; and, as the 
throne of Constantinople, by the death of his 
brother, had then passed into another line, the 
recovery of his hereditary dominions appeared to 
him an easier attempt than that of Ins Eastern 
rights. The populace, ever credulous of wonders 
and open-eared to novelty, eagerly devoured this 
tale, which gained admission among several even 
of the nobler Flemings. It was rejected altogether 
by the reigning coimtess; who, finding herself 
endangered by the Pretender, claimed and received 
protection from Louis VIII. of France. The 
King in person examined the nominal Emperor; 
and, though convinced of his imposture, in consi- 

N 2 
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deration of a safe-conduct whcih he had previouslj 
granted^ contented himself by ordering him to quit 
his dominions. Detected in his fraud and aban- 
doned bj his former adherents^ the pseudo-Baldwin^ 
nevertheless, renewed his projects ; till^ having been 
betrayed into the hands of the Countess, he is 
said to have confessed, under torture, that he was 
a Champagner, named Bertrand de Bayns. He 
was exhibited awhile to public scorn in the chief 
towns of the Netherlands, and then ignominiously 
hanged at Lille. Little doubt can exist of the 
justice of his fate; yet such is the fondness of the 
human mind for mystery, so pertinaciously, in 
despite of Truth, does it cling to the marvellous, 
that there have not been wanting writers, who 
prefer to believe the Countess Jean guilty of an 
atrocious parridde, rather than to admit that an 
adroit knave practised a daring but not very diffi- 
cult imposture*. 

But to return to Venice.*— -The long absence of 
Enrico Bandolo from his Capital gave birth to 
some new institutions on his demise. A Com- 
mission of five members, CorreUori delta pro- 
missum Duealet was appointed to inquire into such 
abuses as might have crept into the Government; 

*" In the short account which Matthew Paris (ctd ann, 1224, p. 820) 
gires of this Impostor, although admitting the truth of his cinlm, 
he taxes him with the treacherous murder of an Eastern damsel, 
through whose Idnd offices he had escaped from captivity, and whom 
he TaaA promised in return to baptize and marry. The Pope enjoined 
a heavy penance, not for the murder, but for the uneanonical omis- 
sion of Baptism before its perpetration. All the misfbrtanes which 
followed are regarded by the good Monk as Judgments ; and, as a 
consummation of disgrace, the Emperor was hanged between duot 
caneg veteres, teUicet mirffog—or ittther meryoSf as I>ucange corrects 
the word -water-dogs. 
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and, by rcTiewing the inaugnratoiy Oath of the 
Doge, to omit or add, from time to time, at the 
pleasure of the Great Council, such clauses as 
might be deemed necessary for the preservation of 
the honour and tiberties of the State. But a far 
more remarkable Magistracy was composed of 
three Inquuitori del J)oge defunto. They formed 
a Board, from which, whatever might be the case 
with his successors, the memory of Dandolo had 
Uttle cause for fear. Their duty was to examine 
the administration of the deceased Prince, to con-* 
pare his acts with the provisions of his Oath, to 
receive and inquire into depositions against him, 
and, if charges were satisfactorily established, to 
condemn his heirs to make reparation. The student 
of antiquity will call to mind a similar custom 
which prevailed among the Egyptians, who, before 
the admission of their dead to the rites of sepulture, 
examined their past lives by a solemn trial.* 

PiETRO ZiANi was elected Doge. It is not 
easy to pass at once from the glowing narrative 
which we have just terminated, to events of tamer 
character; and we may be permitted to hasten 
with rapid strides over an imimportant period. 
At an early part of the new reign, the 
Venetians perceived that the wide extent of ^; 
their distant acquisitions would produce 
weakness rather than strength; and that their 
scanty native population was ill calculated to 
retain in subjection a tithe of their great foreign 
^conquests. With true wisdom, therefore, they 
determined to abandon them as strictly national 
dcHninions; and they granted possession of their 

• Diodorufl Sfcnlns, 1. 92, 
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nominal territories, to such citizens as would com- 
plete their subjugation at their own cost, and hold 
them as fiefs under the RepubUc Hence arose 
more than one petty Duchy, and Principality, 
on the coasts of the Empire and in the Archi- 
pelago; and we read, among many others, of the 
Sanudi as Princes of Naxos, during a course of 
four centuries, and of Navagiero as Grand Duke 
of Lemnos. The quarter of Constantinople which 
had fallen to the Venetian share was governed by 
a Padestd, and the Ionian Islands and Candik 
were the only recent acquisitions reserved as de- 
pendencies on the State. The latter was a source 
of perpetual trouble, and continued in revolt dur- 
ing the major part of the reigns of Ziani and 
his successor. Yet, if we may believe the MS. 
Chronicles of Barbaro and Savina, a project of 
general emigration to the East was at one time 

contemplated. Ziani is said, during the 
12^; troubled reign of the 11^ Courtenay, to 

have convoked the Great Council and all 
the chief functionaries of State; and, after point- 
ing out the precarious condition of the Empire 
under its existing feeble and divided rulers, to 
have proposed the abandonment of Venice, and 
the transfer of her whole population to Constanti- 
nople. The brilliant prospects which he displayed 
as likely to result from this important change 
dazzled many in the assembly ; and it is added 
that, notwithstanding an eloquent and impassioned 
appeal to their affections and their patriotism, by 
the Procuratore Angelo FaUero, the proposal was 
negatived, in the division which ensued, but by a 
single voice, which was not unaptly termed ' The 
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voice of Providence.' How wide a field of specu- 
lation does this now scarcely remembered incident 
open to our view ! What changes in the History 
of mankind might not the adoption of Ziani's pro- 
ject have occasioned I Would the existence of 
the Latin Empire have been protracted by it ? 
Would the conquests of the Turks have been 
diverted into another channel ? Would Christi- 
anity, instead of Mohammedanism, have been the 
dominant Rehgion of the East ? Compared with 
these far mightier questions, the fate of Venice 
herself is disregarded ; and we almost forget to 
inquire what would have been the fortunes of her 
deserted Islands. 

The reign of Giacomo Thiepolo was dis- 
tinguished by repeated victories obtained 
over the fleets of John Vataces, the son- ^; 
in-law and successor of Theodore Lascaris, 
who had raised the PrincipaUty of Nice to the 
dignity of an Empire. Thiepolo was the first Doge 
who undertook the construction of a systematic 
Civil Code; and, with the assistance of four coad- 
jutors, within a century from the discovery of the 
Pandects at Amalfi, he presented his Coimtry with 
a collection of written institutes of law. These No- 
veHi Statuti Veneziani relate to the descent of pro- 
perty, the recovery of debt, and the punishment of 
crimes. It is not a little remarkable that, in a 
Code framed for the greatest existing commercial 
People in Europe, no further regulation connected 
with Trade is inserted, than a few directions re- 
specting freights, averages, and seamen's wages. 
One law, however, deserves notice, as containing, 
perhaps, the ^earUest instance of that technical 
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language of calculation which has since he- 
come universal. Hitherto^ the prevalent usage in 
reckoning fi-actions had been to say one-tenth, 
one-twentieth, &c., or so many pennies or shil- 
hngs in the pound. A more judicious form of 
calculating so much per cent, was introduced 
by Thiepolo. It was customary for purchasers 
in Venice to pay down a certain deposit : this 
was directed in the new Code to be lodged in 
the custody of the Procuratori of St. Mark, and 
its amount was fixed, not at two shillings in the 
pound, but at ten per cent, (diese per cento)*. 
To the same regard for the internal benefit of his 
People, may be traced many improvements in the 
Capital effected during the reign of Thiepolo. 

The piazza of St. Mark was enlarged, its 
12^6. architecture received embelHshments, and 

a canal by which it was deformed was filled 
up. About the same time, also, the first bridge 
was constructed on the site of the much celebrated 
Bialto. 

Not long after the accession of Rainiero Zend, 

the cruelties of Eccelino Romano, under 
i2^\ whom the North of Italy had groaned, for 

twenty years, vnth sUght hopes of deUver- 
ance, roused so general an execration, that the 
first act of Alexander IV., on his election to the 
Tiara was to renew the excommunication ful- 
minated by his predecessor Innocent, and to 
preach a Crusade against this monster. He was 
denounced in terms too fully justified by the long 
catalogue of his enormities, as a son of perdition, 
delighting in blood, rejected by the Faith, the 
* MTheison's AnnaU e/ Commerce, i. S93« 
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most itihuman of the children of men, and a 
violator of every law of Society and of 'the 
Gospel*. This Tyrant, sprung from an ignoble 
stock, whose grandfather had entered Italy as a 
poor soldier in the train of the II 1^ Otho, by his 
rare prudence and consummate bravery, qualities 
too often abused to purposes of ill, had attracted 
the notice and favour of Frederic II. The March 
of Treviso, and the line of country between Verona 



* Eoodlino appears to have richly deterred the utmoBt sev^ty 
of language, and it must be admitted that he has received it. The 
writer of the C^ranicon Ettente^ among many like expressions, 
terms him^—Diaboli camifeXt potator humani sanguiniSt titibundus 
inimicus Ecclesue, Haretiwrum n^/kigium, maliticB sedulus adin- 
ventor, (311) ii%»atiabilis homiciday draco venenatug. (320), cujut 
autem animam in/elice«¥, onustatn pondere pecccUorum, Damones 
abtque dubio rapueruntj et earn in pro^ndum In/emi, vbi est 
tumttliu tormentorum et nulla redemptiOt prcjecenmt. (329, ap. 
Moratori Script. It. xv.) What is not often the case, the facts 
which this author presents fully bear out the bitterness of his 
words. Every lover of Italian poetry must remember the grievous 
punishment to which Dante has consigned Ecoellino. 

Equella/ronte ch* ha Tpel cosi nero 
E Azzolino. Inferno^ xii. 110. 

Or, as the whole passage is given by his only Translator,— 



- Onward we mov'd. 



The faithful escort by our side, along 
The border of the <»'lmson-seethy flopd, 
Whence from those steep'd within, loud shrieloi arose. 
Some there I mark'd as high as to the brow 
Immers'd, of whom the mighty Centaur thus : 
' Those are the souls of Tyrants who were given 
To blood and rapine. Here they wail aloud 
Their mercQess wrongs. Here Alexander dwells, 
And Dionysius fell who many a year 
Of war wrought for fair Sicily. That brow 
Whereon the hair so jetty clust'ring hangs 
Is Azzolino.'— (7ary. 
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and Padua, had been early intrusted to his rigi- 
lance ; and, as Fodestd of the latter city, 
^•^; he acquired no small accession of influence. 
Cremona, Parma, Modena, and Reggio, 
allied themselves with his Government, and thus 
formed under his guidance a powerful confedera- 
tion against the Lombard League, which rendered 
him most important to the Ghibehns, and materially 
increased his weight with the Emperor. In the 
fierce contest between Frederic and Gregory IX., 
every change added to the power of Eccellmo; 
and throughout the unhappy territory between the 
Trentine Alps and the Oglio, which submitted to 
him as Vicar of the Empire, there was no town 
in which his despotism was not recorded in 
characters of blood. Fortunately, the course of 
our History by no means requires that we should 
detail the horrors of his rule, which are to be found 
so abimdantly in the Italian Chroniclers ; and we 
willingly turn from accounts of the sufferings of 
those illustrious prisoners who were condemned 
to die by the lingering pangs of famine, of the 
countless victims tortured, mutilated, buried in 
pestilential dungeons, or dragged to scaffolds yet 
dripping with the blood of yesterday, which crowd 
their pages. The death of Frederic, as it removed 
the sole hairier between Eccellino and indepen- 
dence, so it increased his lust for slaughter ; and 
when the axe of the executioner appeared too slow 
for the despatch of the throngs adjudged by him 
to perish, they were committed to the indiscrimi- 
nate massacre of his soldiery. 

In March, 1256, the Archbishop of Ravenna, 
as Legate of the Holy See, commenced preaching 
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at Venice a Crusade against this Tyrant. Indul^ 
gences, similar to those granted to the Pilgrims of 
the Holy Sepulchre, were announced as the reward 
of all who should take the Cross in this new ser- 
vice ; and the tranquillity of their native land, the 
honour of the Church, and the salvation of their 
souls, were the animating motives hy- which their 
zeal was inflamed. The proximity of EcceUino to 
their own dominions, and the danger which could 
not hut he anticipated from his restless amhition, 
induced the Venetians to enrol themselves in 
great numbers under the holy banner. Yet more 
to encourage the ardour which had been thus 
awakened among them, the custody of that banner 
itself was intrusted to one of their Nobles; a se- 
cond was named Marshal of the Crusading army; 
and the numerous fugitives from Padua, who had 
sought refuge in the Lagune, forgetful of all for- 
mer national jealousies, gave a signal proof of 
their confidence in the Republic, by appointing 
another of her citizens their own Podestd. Padua 
was won with Uttle difficulty; for, by a singular 
oversight, the very precaution which the General 
of Eccellino had adopted for its defence, materially 
contributed to its reduction. In order to hinder 
the ascent of the Venetian galleys, he turned the 
waters of the Brenta into a new channel, and, by 
their diversion, removed the chief obstacle against 
the march of the invading army. The city was 
stormed and pillaged, during seven days, by its 
professed friends. The prisons were thrown open ; 
from each of the two largest three hundred cap- 
tives were deUvered, and six other places of 
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eonfinement were found crowded with miserable 
objects of all ages and either sex, curtailed of 
some limb, deprived of sight, or, perhaps, yet 
more barbarously mutilated. One of the most 
frightful dungeons of the Tyrant, was, in after- 
times, dedicated to purposes of Science ; and when 
the University of Padua, already distinguished 
even in the XII*^ Century, boasted, under the 
patronage of Venice, no less than eighteen thou- 
sand students, the lofty ' Tower of Eccellino' was 
converted into an Observatory. Over its entrance 
might be read an appropriate inscription: 

Qm« qtumdam in/emat Turrit ducebat ad umbrat 
Nunc VenetHm aiupicio pandit ad cutra viam *. 

EcceUino received the news of this loss of the 
most powerful city in his dominions with un- 
bounded fury. Eleven thousand troops, more 
than a third of his whole army, were natives of 
Padua or the surrounding towns; and, doubtful 
of their fidehty, he determined to place it beyond 
all hazard. By a forced march, he gained Ve- 
rona; and there, having collected these battalions 
in a single quarter of the city, and previously 
disarmed them, he demanded that they should 
voluntarily surrender that portion of their com- 
rades levied in the particular district of Padua 
which had been first lost by the treachery, as he 
averred, of the garrison. Rejoiced that the Ty- 
rant's rage had centered upon a part, when the 
whole beUeved themselves to be its object, the 

• Once tiie blade porch of Hell's Infernal tide, 
Now to tbe atar8« while Yenipe raleii I guide. 
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deluded men willingly obeyed. Another and an- 
other hke demand succeeded, on equally friyolous 
pretences, till the whole band melted away, and 
was distributed through his yarious prisons. 
Hunger, thirst, destitution, cold, despair, or the 
scaffold, from time to time, diminished their 
numbers, so that, in the end, out of eleven thour 
sand men, the flower of the Paduan territory, 
little more than two hundred were permitted to 
survive. 

The courage and skill of Eccellrno, his superior 
Generalship in the field, and the treacherous arts 
which he employed as dexterously as his arms, 
prolonged this war through no less than three 
years. Much of this delay may be attributed to 
want of discipline, and even of bravery, in the 
troops to whom he was opposed, and to the igno- 
rance and superstition of the Priests who con- 
ducted them. More than once, the confederacy 
was exposed to the risk of entire dissolution; 
and, for awhile, defeat trod closely upon defeat. 
But Eccellino's faithlessness, even to those allies 
whom he had bound to himself by interest or by 
terror, at length worked his destruction. Three 
Ghibelin Chiefs, each of whom beheved himself 
to be in his separate confidence, by mutual reve- 
lations discovered his treachery to a\\. Indignant 
at this comphcated perfidy, they made overtures 
to the League, pledged themselves to pursue the 
traitor to extermination, and solemnly swore that 
no decree from the Emperor, no dispensation 
from the Pope, should release them from this oath, 
till its purpose was accompHshed. Three months 
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sufficed for the fulfilment of their vow; and the 

enemy against whom it was directed was hunted 
down^ abandoned hj his troops, wounded, 

"liw.* *^°^ taken prisoner. He refused all sur- 
gical assistance, tore the bandages from 

his bleeding hmbs, and thus expired almost, if not 

altogether, hj his own hands. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FROM A.D. 1259 TO A.D. 1310. 

iBt "War with Genoa— The Crown of Thorns— Fall of the Latin Em- 
pire — Truce— Change in the Election of a Doge— Establishment 
of the Inquisition at Venice— lid War ^th Genoa— Battle of 
Curzola— Marco Polo — Battle of Gallipoli— Peace— Closing of 
the Great Council— Sketch of the Venetian Nobility— Conspiracy 
of Bocconio — Dispute with Clement V. respecting Ferrara— Papal 
Interdict—Conspiracy of Thiepolo— Institution of the Council 
ofX. 



DOGES. 

A.D. Rainiero Zeno. 

1268. XLViii. Lorenzo Thiepolo. 

1274. XLix. GiACOMo GoNTARiNi — abdicfttes. 

1280. L. Giovanni Dandolo. 

1289. LI. PiETRO Gradinigo. 



The succours afforded by Venice to the Cru- 
sade against Eccellino were but inconsiderable; 
but she was soon about to be engaged far more 
deeply in a protracted and sanguinary struggle^ 
in winch her own peculiar interests were mainly 
concerned. Of the few Powers which were able to 
maintain any commercial rivalry with her, Genoa 
was now the most prominent. Many causes tended 
to enhance their mutual jealousy; and the seeds 
of bitterness and hatred were deeply imbedded in 
the similarity of their Governments and their pur- 
suits^ of their ambition and their enterprise. The 
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exclusive dominion of tlie Adriatic, which was 
asserted and maintained by the former State, was 
balanced by that which the latter considered only 
as a retributive claim upon the Mediterranean; 
and it was, therefore, with very natural alarm that 
the Genoese beheld the large acquisitions made 
by their rivals, during the last half century, in the 
Morea and Archipelago. 

But a single spark was wanting to kindle their 
ill concealed hostiUty into open flame, and it 
was in the Levant that the train thus ripe for com- 
bustion was fired. A trifling dispute on a point of 
honour was permitted to lead to war; and this 
war in its progress involved no less a consequence 
than the overthrow of the Latin Empire. Among 
the very few possessions stiU remaining to the 
Christians in Palestine, was the long-contested 
and almost impregnable City of Acre. Within 
its walls was assembled a motley throng of va- 
rious nations : The Counts of Tripoli and Edessa, 
the King of Jerusalem himself, Knights-Hos- 
pitallers and Templars, Fisans, Venetians, and 
Genoese; all who still lingered in the East in the 
hope of recovering dominion or of preserving 
trade, were here established in their own separate 
quarters, submitted only to their own national ju- 
risdictions, and jealously asserted independence on 

each other. The right to the Church of Saint 
j^gJJ* Sabba, which had not been very precisely 

appropriated, was claimed both by the Ve^ 
netians and the' Genoese. The Pope, when ap- 
pealed to, decided for the former; the latter, in 
despite of this arbitration, by a far more summary 
process, secured possession of the holy buildings 
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and fortified it. Then, following up their aggres- 
sion, and supported hj Philip de Montfort, the 
Governor, they attacked and pillaged the maga- 
zines of the Venetians, and drove them from the 
City. 

We need not detail nor dwell upon the parti- 
culars of two naval comhats which succeeded this 
outrage. In hoth, the Venetians triumphed; they 
burned the fleets of the Genoese, chased their re- 
sidents in turn from Acre, and, off Tyre, captured 
twenty galleys, and slew more than two thousand 
men. But the most singular result of this 
war&re was seen in the contradictory alliances 
to which it gave birth. Hitherto, whatever 
slight part the Venetians had taken in the factions 
of Italy annexed tiiem to the Guelphs; and their 
inclination towards Rome had been plainly shown 
in the Crusade against Eccelino. In the present 
instance, the aid of Manfred of Sicily, a natural 
son of Frederic II., was the most valuable which 
they could receive; for his coasts were Hkely to 
afford points of frequent encounter with the Ge- 
noese, whom he regarded not only with a similar 
maritime jealousy to that cherished by the Vene- 
tians, but y/nth yet ftirther resentment as old and 
active coadjutors vnth his Papal enemies. To his 
friendship, therefore, Zeno had recourse. On like 
principles of mutual hatred against a third Power, 
and of mutual agreement to forget former injuries, 
the Doge concluded with Pisa, for ten years, a 
Treaty of Alliance offensive and defensive. 
A far more unnatural union was formed by i2h. 
the Genoese. The sceptre which Theo- 
dore Lascaris had grasped at Nice, during the 

VOL. I. o 
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convulsions of the Greek Empire, had been 
A.D. greatly strengthened in the hand of his 
1222. 8on-in-kw and successor, John Ducas Va- 
1365. taces. Even the vices of a II* Theodore do 
not appear to have diminished this power; 
^ and, but for his minority, his son, John 

Lascaris, might have retainedhis hereditary throne. 
By one of those revolutions so common in Oriental 
History, not unaccompanied with treachery and 
bloodshed, Michael Palaeologus, perhaps the most 
illustrious, certainly the most enterprising of the 
Greek Nobles, obtained the guardianship, andafter- 
wards the Crown, of the young Prince. Hisfirstact, 
after his usurpation, was the invasion of Thrace, 
and a bold attempt upon the suburb of Galata 
itself. In this he failed; but it needed Httle fore- 
sight to determine, that the feeble hands which 
now ruled the Latin Gt)vemment were not likely 
to oppose any long resistance to so active and 
ambitious a foe. Of the six Emperors who had 
struggled through the half century which suc- 
ceeded the conquest of Constantinople, the II* 
Baldwin was by far the least qualified to encounter 
'the perils which surrounded him. He had thrice 
made the circuit of Europe as a suppliant for 
assistance, and he now returned to his Eastern 
Capital impoverished and dishonoured. It is un- 
necessary to speak of the countless, sordid little- 
nesses to which poverty reduced him; but there 
are two facts partially connected with the History ' 
of Venice too remarkable to be omitted. Philip, 
a son of this last Latin Emperor of Constanti- 
nople, was pawned by his father to some Burghers 
of his Capital, as the only security which they 
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would accept for a loan incommensurate with the 
pledge; and the Prince was transferred by them 
to the custody of some Venetian merchants*, for 
greater safety. To other monied usurers of Venice 
was entrusted a deposit, which, whatever in our 
present estimation may be its genuineness and 
intrinsic value, was considered, at the time of 
which we are writing, as beyond all price. The 
frequency of imposture has, no doubt, attached 
much both of ridicule and suspicion to the 
generality of relics; and the silly pretensions to 
miraculous virtue which have been asserted for 
them, have increased these unfavourable impres- 
sions. But I know not why those vivid emotions, 
that glow of affection, that veneration and love 
with which we contemplate other monuments of 
"Wisdom and of Virtue, should be repressed and 
chilled when we turn to like memorials of our 
Faith. If the reputed Crown of Thorns was 
really that borne by our Lord during His suffer- 
ings, or (what in the present instance is the same 
thmg) was really believed to be such, the piety 
which coveted its possession demands not our 
sarcasm but our respect. On the credit of this 
treasure, a sum, amounting to about 70001, of our 
money, had been borrowed by the Empire: the 
time stipulated for its redemption approached; 
and, if ngt redeemed, its property would become 
absolutely vested in Querini, a Venetian who 
had advanced the loan. Louis of France, who 
has been canonized for his devotion, profited by 
the opportunity; and, after an agreement with 

* Sanutus (apud Oesta Dei per Franeoi) Seereta Fidel. Crxic. ii. 
18. 

o 2 
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Baldwin, discharged the debt, and conveyed the 
relic to Paris. The Sainte Ghapelle was built 
and consecrated for its reception. It was jealously 
guarded'!* and magnificently enshrined; and, after 
the lapse of four centuries, on one of those occa- 
sions by which, as a corrective to human pride, 
the weiJcness of the Grood and the follies of the 
Wise are permitted to exhibit themselves in 
strong light, by being produced as a voucher for 
enthusiasm, it excited die surprise and curiosity, 
the credulity or the scepticism, of all the Christian 
World. 

While Baldwin, reduced to this destitution, 
tottered on his throne, the fierce spirit of the 
Grenoese saw, in an alliance with Michael Palseo- 
logus, a hope of wreaking vengeance upon their 
detested rival; and, careless of the means, pro- 
vided Venice were depressed, they covenanted for 
the recapture of Constantinople. The Treaty exists 
by which they bound themselves to famish the 
Emperor of Nice with a certain number of vessels 
at a fixed price; the Emperor, in return, pro- 
mising them immunity from tolls and customs in 
all his ports. That catastrophe which the blind 
passion of the Grenoese prepared, the imprudence 
of the Venetians completed. The chief strength 
of the garrison of Constantinople, the only French 
and Venetian troops by which it was manned, 
were employed, by the Podestd of the latter 
nation, in an idle expedition. On the return of 

* Tbe treasures of La Sainte CAapeffo, before the French Re(V!olu- 
tion, were exhibited only en vertu de Lettres de Cachet, par ordre du 
Bop. The miiade asserted to have been wionght on Pascal's niece is 
well known to evezy body. 
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their fleet from an unsuccessftd attempt on Daph- 
nusia^ the Latin Empire had ceased to 
exist : a bold coup de main had placed f^- 
the defenceless Capital in the hands of a 
partisan of Michael, and the Yetietian galleys 
arrived but in time to a£ford refuge to the affrighted 
Baldinrin and his Court. 

On the entry of Michael Palaeologos into Con- 
stantinople, he confirmed the privileges for which 
the Genoese had stipulated; but, at the same time, 
wisely considering how much of the wealth of his 
restored Empire must depend upon general com- 
merce, he encouraged the Fisan and Venetian 
merchants to remain, by similar grants. The 
Genoese, being hkely to presume upon their 
alliance, were removed to Gidata; the other 
foreigners were permitted to dwell within the city. 
To each nation was assigned its own quarter ; 
and, as distinct Republics within the Empire, they 
enjoyed their own Laws and submitted to their 
own Gt}vemors. That of the Venetians is, hence- 
forward, known by the title BaUo. Although 
thus far protecting her Civil residents in his metro^ 
polis, the Emperor continued his warlike opera- 
tions against Venice. Negropont was attacked; 
Scio, Lemnos, and Khodes were conquered. The 
first was bestowed as a fief upon the Genoese, 
and was retained by them for three Centuries. 
Perhaps the Venetian pride was still more deeply 
wounded when their rivals were permitted to 
demoHsh a Palace which had been once assigned 
to Venice in the Capital of the East, and to trans- 
port its materials to their own shores, as records 
of their influence and their implacabihty. 
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The bare recital of the naval combats which 
succeeded between the Venetians and the Genoese 
would be a tedious and unprofitable task. Little 
more indeed is to be told than that, in a course of 
eight years, no less than five sanguinary battles were 
fought, and that, in all, the Venetians triumphed. 
Whatever valour might be displayed, whatever 
glory might be won, neither permanent benefit to 
themselves nor injury to their enemies accrued from 
these victories. They resembled our own naval 
engagements with the Dutch, during the XVII*^ 
Century, in which the vanquished o£ to-day was 
prepared to renew the battle ahnost on the mor- 
row, rather than those mighty triumphs of later 
times, which neither needed nor permitted frequent 
repetition, and in which Rodney and Nelson swept 
the Ocean at a single blow. We pause indeed with 
surprise on the energy, and, if we may so speak, 
on the intense vitality of the Genoese. Antseus- 
like, they appear to have been overthrown on their 
pecuHar element, only to acquire new strength by 
their fall. Beaten off the Morea, they were stiU 
able to insult their conquerors even in their own 

ports. In an engagement under the heights 
j^^' of the Sicilian Trapani, not one of their 

vessels escaped the flames, the flood, or the 
enemy ; yet, notwithstanding this horrible carnage 
which had almost exterminated their mariners, 

and the desertion of their ally Palaeologus, 
^; who, despairing of their cause, had signed a 

separate Truce for five years, we find them, 
in the following campaign, disembarking a force 
which destroyed the Venetian colony in Candia; 
and again, with similar bravery, but former ill 
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fortune, confronting their riral on the coast of 
Tyre. It was not till the project of a fresh Cru- 
sade rendered a maritime Peace necessary for the 
safe transport of that gallant and devoted hand 
inrhich St. Louis was assembling to perish miser- 
ably in Africa, that the competitors would listen to 
accommodation. And, even then, when all Chris- 
tendom stepped forward to arbitrate their quarrel, 
and the seeming interests of Religion were sus- 
pended on its adjustment, such was the bitterness 
of their animosity, that Peace was rejected, 
and a Truce for a few years was all that could ^' 
be forced on their reluctant acceptance. 

It was during the rage of much intestine com- 
motion in each of the Kepublics that this war was 
waged. The revolutions of Genoa are foreign to 
our subject, and it must suffice to say that she 
was agitated both by a struggle with her Aristo- 
cracy, and by the threatened invasion of Charles 
of Anjou. In Venice, the necessary expense of 
war had occasioned the impost of additional taxes, 
which even success could not strip of their un- 
popularity ; and the unreasonable rabble of its 
Capital, proud of glory but unwilling to pay its 
price, rose in the streets, attacked the Ducal 
Palace, and plundered many of those belonging 
to Nobles who were odious or suspected. The 
insurrection was suppressed by the prompt sum- 
mons of some neighbouring garrisons, and punished 
by numerous and severe executions : and, at this 
period of disorder, a new Election became neces- 
sary by the death of Zeno. The change intro- 
duced in its form exhibited a very singular combi- 
nation of chance with free choice ; and an endea- 
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TOUT was made to exclude' the possibility of 
influence by any predominating faction, through 
a complication of processes which no sagacity of 
intrigue could hope either to foresee or to direct. 
The aid of the diagram on the opposite page will 
rcQder intelligible tins intricate form, which cond^ 
nued in force as long as the Republic existed. The 
forty-one* Electors to whom the choice had hi* 
therto been confided, were abolished. In their 
place, thirty Members were set apart, by ballot, 
from the Grand Council. These were reduced, bv 
ballot also, to nine: by whom forty provisional 
Electors were named; the first four Counsellors 
each naming five, the five last, four; and the whole 
being afterwards approved by at least five voices out 
of the nine. Ballot reduced these forty to twelve^, 
the first of whom named three new Electors, each 
of the others two; and the whole twenty-five 
resulting from their joint choice being confirmed 
by nine voices. From these, a Comdiittee of nine 
was again obtained by ballot; of which each 
Member appointed five Electors, confirmed by 
seven voices. These forty-five were diminished, 
. by ballot, once more to eleven, of whom each of 
the first eight named four persons, the last three, 
three : and the forty-one thus formed, having been 
ratified by nine voices, constituted the definitive 
Electors ; provided, after the scrutiny of each name 
by the Grand Council, it united an absolute majo- 
rity of their suffi*age8. If it failed to do so, the 
last Committee of eleven was bound to select a 

* One was added in 1249, to the original forty, in order to preyent 
the recurrence of an equal division, which, in 1228, had protracted afi 
election during more than two months, till it was decided hy lot. 
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substitute. It will be perceived that the Electors, 
therefore, were produced by no less than five 
ballots and five scrutinies*. Immediately after 
their approval by the Council, the Electors were 
conducted into an apartment from which, until 
the announcement of their decision, all egress 
was peremptorily forbidden. No communication 
with those without was permitted, and the very 
windows were most jealously closed. To lighten 
the tedium of their confinement, they were mag- 
nificently entertained at the public expense; and 
every wish expressed by them, which did not 
involve in it a possibility of breaking through their 
isolation, was promptly gratified. But so ludi- 
crously precise were the cautions adopted to pre- 
vent the appearance of any individual preference, 
that whatever any one Member of the elective Body 
asked for, during the conclave, was given not to 
him singly, but, with him, to each of his brethren 

* Darn has illustrated this complicated operation by th^ diagram 
which we have borrowed, and also by the following Italian rhymes* 
which fall very legitimately into English memorial doggrel. 
Trenta elegge il Conteglio, From the Council's nomination 

Di quei Nove hanno il meglio : Thirty meet j Nine keep their station: 
Forty next by these are chosen. 
Who, by lot, become a Dozen. 
Five and twmty then combine 
To produce another Nine ; 
Hence are Five and Forty given. 
Who diminished to Eleven, 
Are by Forty-one succeeded ; 
Of whose final votes are needed 
Five and twenty, to create 
The presiding Magistrate ; 
The Serene, by whom elected. 
Thus, our statutes are protected. 



Questi elegon Qu^rania, 
Ma ehi piu in lor si vanta 
Son Dodeci, chefanna 
Venti cinque: ma ttanno 
Di quetti tdli Now, 
Che/an con le lor prove 
Quaranta cinque a ponto ; 
De' quali Undeci in conto 
EUggcn (^ratU* una, 
Che chiuti tutti in tmo. 
Con Venti cinque al meno 
Voti,/anno il Sereno 
Preneipe die corregge 
StatuH, ardini e l^ge. 
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also. Thus, on application by a pious Elector for 
a Eosary, forty-one Rosaries were carried into the 
saloon; and a similar request, after the invention 
of Printing, for a copy of ^sop's Fables entailed 
the necessity of a search through all the book- 
sellers* shops in the Capital, for so many impres- 
sions of that book as would suffice to convince the 
whole Body of Electors that no partiahty was 
designed in favour of one. 

The Electors, having chosen three Priori, de- 
manded the assistance of two Secretaries, who 
were subjected to the same personal restrictions 
with themselves. Each Elector then, according 
to his seniority of age, placed in an urn a scroll, 
written by his own hand, containing the name of 
some Member of the Grand Council whom he 
considered fittest for Doge. One of the Secre- 
taries drew out these scrolls at hazard, and read 
each name in turn; and, as each was read, any 
one of the Electors might state at length whatever 
objections occurred to him. If the candidate pro- 
posed were himself an Elector, he was instructed 
to withdraw while any accusation was preferred, 
but he had liberty to reappear and answer it. 
The final decision was obtained by ballot; and 
that candidate was successful in whose favour 
twenty-five suffrages were united. 

The first Doge who emerged from this laby- 
rinth, was Lorenzo Thiepolo. He was 
an ardent supporter of the Aristocratical f^' 
interests; and some years before, in open 
day, and in the public streets of the Capital, he 
had been poniarded and left for dead, by two 
leading Members of the opposite faction. Distin- 
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guisbed as a naval commaader, and by a victoiy 
which he had won dnrmg the Genoese war, he was 
a fayourite vdth the sailors; who, on the announce- 
ment of his election, raised him on their shoulders, 
and carried him in triumph to his Palace. Hence 
arose a custom, which in the end was the sole 
share retained hj the People in the election 
of their Chief Magistrate ; the artificers of the 
Grand Arsenal claimed the right of bearing the 
new Doge in his chair, when he made the circuit 
of the Piazza of St. Mark, on the day of his 
election. The Battle in whicb Thiepolo had 
gained distinction, and endeared himself to the 
fleet, was that fought in the Syrian seas at the 
commencement of the war with Genoa, which led 
to the expulsion of her merchants from Acre. To 
commemorate their triumph, the Venetians trans- 
ported to their Capital, among other spoils of that 
city, two square marble columns, inscribed with 
hieroglyphics and Syrian characters, which deco- 
rated the chief portal of the disputed Church of 
Saint Sabba. These trophies were erected between 
the Broglio and the Baptistery of St. Mark's, where 
they stiU remab. 

Immediately after the great change above 
noticed, an office was created, the only one con- 
nected with Government which belonged to the 
Cittadmi, The Great Council, the Senate, and 
the Tribunals, all required Secretaries, and from 
that Body, to which the Nobles were ineligible, 
the Council nominated a Grand Chancellor. In- 
vested with extraordinary dignity, this Officer was 
wholly debarred from power; he had a seat in all 
the assemblies, but he was denied a suiFrage ; he 
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took precedence of every Member of the Council, 
except the Procuratori of St. Mark and the Coun- 
sellors of the Doge; the Great Seal of the Republic 
was deposited in his custody^ his allowances were 
splendid, and he could not be removed during 
ifte. On his inauguration, the Procuratori who ^ 
accompanied him to the CoUegio yielded him the 
paSy as the Nobles also did to such Citizens as 
attended the procession. His obsequies were cele- 
brated with as much pomp as those of the Doge 
himself; he was interred in St. Mark's, a funeral 
oration was pronounced over his remains, and the 

Modern Habits, prom Fkrrario. 




Grand Chancellor. 



Savio Grande.— See p. 81. 
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Senators who retained their scarlet robes at the 
burial of the Prince, mourned for the Chancellor in 
sables. So highly esteemed was this office, that, 
during the times in which NobiKty was to be pur- 
chased, the attainment of the Chancellorship was 
more than once preferred, whenever such choice 
was afforded, to inscription in the Golden Book. 
A few years after the accession of Giovanni 
Dandolo, Nicholas IV., the reigning Pope, 
^; partially compassed an object which had 
been much coveted during the reigns of 
no less than ten of his predecessors; and a Con- 
cordat was arranged for the establish- 
^2*5* ment of the Inquisition in Venice. But 
the wariness of her Government took espe- 
cial pains to prevent this foreign jurisdiction from 
attaining any power which might affect its own; 
and the immunities of temporal dominion were 
carefully fortified against the encroachments of 
Ecclesiastical ambition. At no place in which 
the Holy Office obtained a seat, did it so little 
further the purposes of its founders as in the 
Lagune. Its Tribunal in the Capital consisted 
of the Papal Nuncio, the Bishop of Venice, 
and one other Ecclesiastic: neither of which 
latter could act without the permission of the 
Doge. In the Provinces, the Pope, in like man- 
ner, had the barren privilege of nomination; but 
his nominees were powerless if the Doge en- 
forced his veto. Three Senators in Venice, three 
Magistrates in the Provinces, completed the In- 
quisitorial band; and, without their presence, all 
proceedings were absolutely null. They might 
suspend the deUberations and prohibit the exe- 
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cution of the sentences of their Court, if they 
judged them contrary to the interests of the 
Repuhlic. Secrecy, the boasted master-engine 
of the institution, here lent not its efficacy to 
strengthen the Pontifical arm: for the assistants 
were bound by oath to reveal all proceedings to 
the Senate, and no appeal nor evocation to Rome 
was permitted. Numerous offences, of which the 
Holy Office elsewhere asserted its right of cogni- 
zance, here were exempted; and Heresy, in its 
strictest sense, was the sole crime reserved for its 
jurisdiction. Thus, it was said that it was not just 
that the Romish Church should extend her autho- 
rity beyond her own Members, and, therefore, 
neither Jews nor Greeks were amenable to her 
Courts. In bigamy, the second marriage, being 
void, was esteemed an infraction of the Civil code, 
not a violation of a Sacrament; and, provided they 
had not insulted any spiritual ordinances or offices. 
Blasphemers, Usurers, and Sorcerers, those most 
copious sources of victims to the Inquisition, were 
emancipated froxa its grasp. All offences of 
Priests were tried by Secular Judges; and even 
the ftmds of the Holy Office were managed by a 
Venetian Treasurer, and inspected and controlled 
by the Senate. The property of condemned pri- 
soners reverted to their heirs, instead of being 
confiscated; and, after the invention of Printing, 
the tyranny of State-licensing was divested of all 
interference from the Inquisitors, and committed 
entirely to the Civil magistrates. Such were some 
of the chief barriers which effectually prevented 
that bloody and ferocious Tribunal from striking 
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its baneftil roots deeply into the soil of Vemce. 
Its establishment there, and the restrictions by 
which it was limited, have been accurately recorded 
by the ablest writer whom the Republic ever pro- 
duced; and the History of Paolo Sarpi may be 
perused with advantage as teaching boUi the arti- 
fices of Rome and the wisdom whid^ oounteryailed 
them. 

The reign of Pietro Gradenigo is remarkable 

both for its foreign and domestic incidents. 
^; Even while the Electors were deliberating, 

after the death of Gioyanni Dandolo, the 
strong current of popular feeling against that Aris- 
tocracy which was so soon to engross the whole 
power of the State, manifested itself fiercely but 
vainly. A crowd assembled under the windows of 
the Palace, and, on their own authority, proclaimed 
Giacopo Thiepolo Doge. Far from possessing 
the boisterous requisites for a Demagogue, this 
Candidate of the People was a man of benevolent 
temper and of gentle, if not timid spirit: and the 
very qualitiea which probably occasioned his irre- 
gular election, induced him to withdraw from a 
City in which his presence encouraged sedition. 
Six days elapsed before the Electors ventured to 
announce their choice. It had fallen upon one in 
all points calculated to oppose that growing spirit 
of insubordination, which, had it been successfol, 
would have been justly styled the Love of Liberty: 
and, by placing Gradenigo in power, the Oligar- 
chical faction obtained an instrument well fitted 
to consummate the great changes which had 
been long gradually maturing in the Constitution. 
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Before entering, howeyer, upon these pc^tical 
alterations, we must first briefly advert to some 
foreign transactions. 

On the expiration of the Truce with the 
Genoese, hostilities were renewed, with a.d. 
more than former implacability, and with ^2»3. 
an entire reverse of former fortune. Genoa, by 
her connexion with the Greeks, had acquired 
great strength in the East; she was mistress of 
Sdo, she possessed many establishments on the 
shores of the Black Sea, and, among them, the 
important town of CafiBa, which commands the 
entrance of the Sea of Azoph. Above all, she held 
as a fief of the Empire, Pera, the suburb of Con- 
stantinople ; and, by its occupation, she virtually re- 
tained the keys of that great Capital, she controlled 
its fishery and its customs, without her permis- 
sion not a bark could navigate its harbour, and, aa 
she closed or threw open her granaries, famine or 
abundance waited on her pleasure. Pera, never- 
theless> was as yet imfortified, and it was ea»ly 
surprised and burned by a Venetian armament; 
which, passing on to the Black Sea, spread terror 
through its coasts, and ravaged the equally defence- 
less Caffa. The detachment employed on this 
latter service imprudoidy wintered in the Crimea 
and paid for its daring by the loss of more than 
half its crew and equipments. The Genoese were 
speedily revenged; and the temporair abandon- 
ment of Pera was, in the end, most advantageous 
to their interests; for, having received permission 
to fortify it, they raised their works with incredible 
rapidity> and soon rendered themselves as formi- 
dable to their allies,, as they became impregnable 

VOL. I. P 
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by their enemies. In the mean time sixty-six 
^dleys, a portion of a larger fleet of one hundred 
and sixty sail, in which were embarked twenty-five 
thousana troops, all natives of Grenoa, penetrated 
the Adriatic ; where, off Curzola, they encountered 
a superior Venetian force. Undismayed by the 
appearance of no less than ninety-five hostile 
vessels, Lamba Dona detached fifteen of his own, 
with orders not to engage till they could bear down 
with the wind, during the heat of action. This 
bold manceuvre succeeded. The shock of the fresh 
and unexpected galleys was irresistible, and never 
was a heavier defeat suffered than that inflicted on 
the Venetians : sixty-five of their ships were burned, 
and eighteen, with seven thousand prisoners, taken. 
Among these prisoners was one whose celebrity, on 
another account, has reached our own times; and 
it is, perhaps, to the captivity of Marco Polo that we 
are indebted for the written History of his Travels. 
After -an absence of nearly forty years, spent, for 
the most part, in Countries as yet unexplored, 
this enterprising Venetian had returned from the 
Tartar Court of Kublai Khan, to recount the 
wonders of extreme Asia to his fellow-dtizens. 
His great nautical experience obtained for him 
the command of a galley in this unfortunate action, 
in which he was foremost in the attack, was 
wounded, and taken prisoner. To beguile the 
tediousness of four years' imprisonment, he com- 
mitted his adventures to paper; and, owing to the 
surprise and admiration which they excited even 
among the Grenoese, he obtained his freedom. A 
less happy fate awaited the Venetian Admiral, 
Andrea Dandolo. The Genoese, exulting in their 
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success, and forgetful of that respect which a 
generous spirit gladly pays to a brave, though 
vanquished enemy, loaded their illustrious prisoner 
'with chains, and exposed him conspicuously to the 
rude gaze of the fleet, as a signal evidence of their 
victory. Before they reached their Capital, Dan- 
dolo had deprived them of this barbarous triumph, 
for, leaping from the bench of the galley, he 
dashed his head forcibly against her side, and was 
borne on shore a corpse* 

The following year witnessed a second naval 
defeat of the Venetians, off GaUipoH, less 
disastrous than that which we have just j^; 
related, only inasmuch as the forces en- 
gaged were inferior in numbers ; and sixteen ships 
out of four and twenty fell into the power of the 
conquerors. The seas could no longer be disputed 
with the Genoese; yet how httle in these times 
were the general principles, of maritime warfare 
understood ! After the loss oi more than one 
hundred ships, while Venice was unable to man 
a squadron which could, face the overwhelming 
superiority of her enemy, we read with surprise of 
a gallant adventurer, Sclavoni, who, with no more 
than four galleys, escaped the vigilance of the 
Mediterranean cruisers, made a bold and successful 
attack upon the Capital of the Victors, burned one 
of their merchantmen anchored in the port and 
under the very walls of Genoa, and returned to 
the Lagune laden with a considerable booty. 

This useless and destructive contest, in which 
each party, without acquisition of real glory, ex- 
hausted its own strength while injuring its adver- 
sary, was closed for a while by the mediation of 
p2 
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Matteo Yiscontiy Lord of Milan, and peace was 
concluded as a breathing-time for fresh war. 
f^' Genoa had obtained the right of dictating 
terms, and she prohibited any armed Vene- 
tian ship from entering the Black Sea, or touching 
on the coast of Syria, for the next thirteen years. 
Two years before he was disengaged from the 11^ 
Genoese war, Gradenigo obtained a decree of the 
Great Council, which may be esteemed the corner- 
stone upon which the future, pure Oligarchy of 
Venice was consoUdated. EUtherto, if we haye 
spoken of different classes existing in this State, 
the distinction between them must be considered 
much more as conventional, than as resulting from 
positive institutions. The population of Venice 
can scarcely be said to have been separated into 
Patrician and Plebeian, by any of those marked 
and decided boundaries which struck a deep and 
early root in other communities. Her origin was 
friendly to the preservation of as much equality 
as can practically exist in any large Society; and 
the want of all landed territory had kept her 
aloof from the introduction of the Feodal system, 
with its accompaniments of Lordships and Vas- 
salage. Still, wherever numbers of men are con- 
gregated into one Body, sofne pre-eminence must 
be attained ; some individuals will command greater 
respect, and consequently exercise greater influ- 
ence than their contemporaries. This superiority, 
in the first instance, will, probably, be accorded 
to talent; and those who possess the most inti- 
mate knowledge of the nature of their fellow- 
men will be most likely to obtain the earliest 
guidance of their conduct. Wealth will next esu- 
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blish a claim to regard; and^ as riches are more 
frequently transmitted to posterity than ability, 
the first distinctions of vihat may be called here- 
ditary rank will accrue to the families possessed 
of most substance. It is easy to perceive in what 
manner these advantages, when once ob^ined, 
(and the lapse of very few years in any Civilized 
Society- cannot but bestow them) will lead to a 
Tirtual, if not to an acknowledged separation of 
classes ; and it is natural to suppose that those 
who, in any way, are elevated above their brethren, 
will find both the readiest access to magisterial 
offices and the surest methods of retaining them: 
so that hence also arises another source of dis- 
tinction. Such appears to have been the progress 
of what, in conformity with the habits of other 
Countries, we must name the Venetian NobiUty. 
The Great Council, placed, in its very outset, 
beyond the reach of popular suffrage, had gradu- 
ally eluded even the slight control of annual elec- 
tion. Without being able to trace the progress of 
usurpation, step by step, it may be enough to say 
that it attributed to itself the right of naming the 
twelve Electors by whom it was to be renewed; 
and consequently that, in point of fact, it re- 
elected itself. Hence, for the most part, its 
members were chosen from the same families, or, 
rather, generally consisted^of the same individuals 
who had once obtained seats in it. Still, at least 
in name, it was neither permanent nor exclusive. 
No one affirmed an hereditary claim to its honours ; 
no one asserted that he belonged to it otherwise 
than as a representative; and the poorest citizen, 
however conscious that he could never hope for 
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enrolment upon its list of Sages, contented 
himself with a belief that there was no other 
obstacle to so bright a fortime except improba- 
bility. 

Even this consolatory fallacy was now to be 
dissipfited. In the last reign, a proposition had 
been made, that the annual Electors should be 
instructed never to choose any Member who had 
not himself already been admitted, or who was 
unable to prove the admission of some ancestor. 
Dandolo, who favoured the popular interests, 

opposed this project, and it was rejected: 
f^' Gradenigo obtained the same object by a 

more circuitous route. Assuming that, as 
the annual elections had almost invariably fallen 
upon the same individuals, those individuals had, 
therefore, estabUshed a right, he did not so much 
support the claim of re-election to a Body of which 
he already held them to be constituent Members, 
as the necessity of determining whether they were 
still worthy of continuing in it. This artfiil repre- 
sentation, as will be seen at once, wholly changed 
the nature of the Council. To effect his purpose, 
the Doge proposed that a Ust of all who had 
been Members during the last four years should 
be submitted to the XL, and that every Member 
who united twelve of their suffrages should retain 
his seat. At the expiration of a year the same 
scrutiny was to be repeated. To prevent the 
appearance of an entire exclusion of all but this 
favoured class, three Members of the Council 
were instructed to form a supplementary list of 
Citizens eUgible without having already sat. 
These were hmited in number by the Signory, 
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and were balloted for in like manner by the XL. 
It is needless to speak of the class from which 
this Hst was selected: it was similar to that of 
the existing Members. The decree passed, and 
bears in History the name of Tl^e Closing of the 
Council (La Serrata del mazor Conseio), It 
was not such in fact; but it was the first step 
towards it, and the others were rapidly trodden. 
During the next two years the XL returned 
exactly the same Members. In the third, 
all names were excluded from the supple^ ^^• 
mentary Ust^ but those of persons who 
themselves or whose ancestors had been Mem- 
bers. A subsequent statute spoke of the 
positive exclusion of those who were con- 
temptuously termed New men. Not long after a 
Register was opened, in which all qua- 
lified persons having attained the age of 
Eighteen were required to inscribe their names; 
and, lastly, the periodical renewals, and ^^^^ 
the supplementary Hsts were swept away; 
the existing Council was declared permanent 
and hereditary; and whoever could prove his 
ancestral right was permitted, when five and 
twenty years old, to assert his claim, as the form 
ran, per suos et pdr viginti quinqae annos ; to be 
enrolled in the Golden Book (B Libro d' Oro) 
of Nobility, and thus to be admitted as a Mem- 
ber of the Great Council. Thirty dispensations 
— at first decided by lot, afterwards sometimes 
accorded to merit, but more frequently put up to 
sale — were also granted, by which such young 
Patricians as obtained them might take their 
seats at the age o£ twenty-one. They were 
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named / Barheriniy because they were elected 
on the Feast of San Barbo. 

In later days, the Nohili were arranged, if not 
formally, at least conventionally, in four classes. 
The most distinguished, Gli Elettorali, were 
descendants of the twelve Tribunes by whom 
the first D(^e had been elected in the year 
697: to these were annexed four famiUes, whose 
representatives, in conjunction with the above- 
mentioned twelve, signed an instrument for the 
foundation of the Abbey of San Greorgio Mag- 
giore, in the year 800. Of tiiese, the former 
are sometimes spoken of as / dodici Apostoli*, 
the latter as / quattro Evangelistif , Six other 
families also were admitted without hesitation to 
the first class ^; and there were two or three 
besides whose claim was more or less contested: 
this class furnished more than half her Doges 
to the Republic. The second class consisted 
of those whose ancestors were Members of the 
Grand Council at the time of its closing, and 
each of these has had its Doge. The third 
comprised thirty families admitted after the War 
of Chiozza, in return for the great services which 
they had rendered to the State; three of these 
also have produced a Doge. The fourth and 
lowest class, originated among Venetian Citizens, 
Candiotes, or other Provincials, who, during the 
Turkish wars, upon which we have not yet 
entered, gratified their own vanity and relieved 

* Badouari, Barozzi, Contarini, Dandoll, Falieii, Oradenlghi, 
Mtmini ottaarwfse M onegari, Miehieli, Morosini, Polaoi, Sanudi, 
•otherwise Candiani, ThiepoU. 

t Bembi» Bragadini, Comari, Oiuatiniani. 

t Delfini, Querini> Sagredi, Soianzi) Zeni, ZianL 
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the necessities of the Eepuhlic hj purchasing 
Nohility at the market-price of one hundred 
thousand ducats. One only Doge was elevatecL 
from this diyision, and, singularly enough, it 
was Manini, the last Sovereign of his Country. 
These four classes of Nobility altogether seldom 
exceeded twelve himdred in number, but to 
these must be added another, which may be con- 
sidered as honorary. It included such illustrious 
foreigners (and among these more than one 
Crowned head was numbered) as had solicited or 
received inscription in the Golden Book. This 
honour was very jealously guarded, and it was not 
without extreme difficulty that Gregory XIIP'* 
obtained admission for one of his bastard sons. 
All illegitimate children of the native Nobility, 
even those who had been legitimated by a subse- 
quent marriage, were rigorously excluded; and 
the Council, after long deliberation upon the 
style by which the Pope's nephew should be 
recognised, at last decided upon a form suffi- 
ciently ambiguous to remove its scruples ; II 
Signor Giacomo BwmcompagnOy stretto parente 
di sua Santitd — a near relation of his Holiness. 

Besides the above distribution of the Nobles 
into classes, there was a yet more summary mode 
of distinguishing them: the rich were termed / 
Signori ; the poor, who formed two-thirds of the 
body, and who chiefly inhabited the cheap quarter 
of San Bamabo, / Bamahoti, Or, retaining 
Bamahoti for the last the wealthiest were named, 
in a sort of slang language, Sangue hid or Sangue 
Colomhln, Blue blood or Pigeon's blood; the 
moderately rich Morel di mezOy middle piece. 
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The pride of birth, however, was discouraged 6s 
much as possible in Venice, when it led to com- 
parisons which might occasion disunion among 
the NobiHty; and one of the ordinances of that 
most fearful Tribunal which we shall have occa- 
sion to notice hereafter, the Inquisition of State, 
directed itself, with that which to most will 
appear disproportionate seyerity, against such as 
disparaged their brethren by boasting of their 
own superior antiquity. The spies entertained 
among the Patricians were warned to report all 
expressions of this tendency; the first offence was 
punished with six months' imprisonment in the 
Fiomhi, those fatal dungeons under the leads of 
the Ducal Palace, from which few returned alive; 
for the second, the indiscreet babbler was to be 
drowned secretly*. An anecdote is related by 
Amelot de la Houssaye, which, perhaps, may 
have been invented for the sake of the jest which 
it contains, but which nevertheless well illustrates 
the spirit of the Venetian Government on this 
point. One of the Da Ponte family, in a dispute 
with a Gentleman named Ganale, boasted that 
the Ponti (Bridges) were much above the GanoUi 
(Canals) ; his antagonist repUed that the Canali 
were in being long before the existence of the 
Ponti, The Senate interfered, and informed the 
one that it possessed power to fill up the Canals; 
the other, that it could knock down the Bridges f. 
It must not be supposed that this revolution 
was effected as quietly as it is here related, or 
that the People at large were insensible to their 

* Affffianta al capUolare detli Inq. di State, 7. 
t Hiit. du Gouv, de VmUe, i. 61. 
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exclusion £rom aU share in their own Goyemment. 
Gradenigo addressed himself with much art to the 
ruling passions of the different parties in the State. 
A few individuals of influence had heen inadvert- 
ently omitted in the first Usts of the Great Council ; 
and most of these were soon afterwards specially 
summoned to it. The Populace, unfitted and Uttle 
anxious for real power, yet proud of familiar ap- 
proach to those hy whom it is administered, were 
cajoled by an empty condescension; when the Doge 
invited the Fishermen of the Capital to a pubpc 
banquet, and permitted them to embrace him at 
its conclusion. So gratifying was this privilege 
that the commonalty became unwilling to relin- 
quish it, and it passed into an annual custom. But, 
in after years, when the Aristocracy was firmly 
estabhshed, spirits, Uke those of Caius Marcius, 
were found among the Nobles, which revolted from 
this ^supple bonneting' of the Rabble; anda Con- 
tarini, when in authority, refused the ill-assorted 
feast and the kiss of mock fraternity. His denial, 
if persevered in, might have shaken Venice to its 
base. When the Fishermen assembled on the 
appointed day, and clamorously demanded admis- 
sion, it was long before the reluctant Doge was 
prevailed upon to appear, and even when he did 
so, he was masked. His guests, approaching him 
individually, inflicted the kiss; and as a monu- 
ment of their triumph they afterwards placed in 
the Church of Sta. Agnese a picture representing 
the ceremony. 

In little more than two years, however, a.d. 
from the first closing of the Council, the ^»* 
discontented found a leader; and three Citizens 
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of the middle class of Society meditated the assas- 
sination of the Doge, and a re-modelliug of the 
Government. Few circumstances of this conspi- 
racy are preserved to us, beyond the names of the 
chief actors and its suppression. By the vigilance 
of the Doge, or the imprudence of the insurgents, 
the plot was discovered before it was ripe for 
execution, and Bocconio, Baldovino, and Giuda 
perished on the scaffold. 

Some of the native writers have fixed upon 
this time as an epoch in Venetian History, and 
have affirmed that the year 1303 witnessed the 
termination of the adolescence of the Republic. 
*Ever since,' observes^an author whose prescience 
manifestly did not extend so far as the XIX^ 
Century, 'she has proceeded with the gravity 
and prudence of mature age; and, being a happy 
mixture of Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Demo- 
cracy, it is likely, with the assistance of the 
Gods, that she will endure to eternity*!' 

An embroilment with the Holy See for a while 
diverted the attention of the RepubHc from do- 
mestic quarrels, only that they might in the end 
be renewed with increased virulence. The 
^*^; succession of Ferrara was disputed, on the 
death of Azzo VIII. of Este, by Francesco 
a brother, and Fresco a natural sont, to each of 
whom it had been bequeathed by separate Wills 
of the deceased Prince, The Venetians, calculat- 
ing upon some private advantage by interference 
in a neighbouring contest, espoused the interests 

* See the authorities referred to by M'Pherson, Annals qf Com- 
merce, vol. i. p. 472. 

t Siamondi calls him grandson, vol. iv. p. 281. But the Chranicon 
Sttense, Morosini, and Yerdizzotti, all concur in making him son. 
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of the latter, and despatched to his support six 
thousand men, hy whom Ferrara was assaulted, 
part of the town humed, and the citadel captured. 
Yet the. Bastard of Este, although thus far sue- 
cessfiil, was unable to hope for stabiUty of power, 
for he was not wholly free from a suspicion of 
having accelerated his Father's death*, and he 
had brought the horrors of civil war upon his 
Country. Execrated, therefore, by his fellow 
Citizens, he abandoned his throne almost as soon 
as he had reconquered it, and the Venetians re- 
ceived or pretended to receive a cession of his 
rights in their ovm favour. On the unsatisfactory 
plea that the Mother of the illegitimate prince 
was a native of the Lagune, they claimed posses- 
sion of Ferrara, . as a return for the thousand 
ducats with which they had pensioned its abdicated 
Sovereign t. But another Pretender had arisen 
from the new seat of the Papacy at Avignon; 
and Clement Y. tracing back the rights of the 
Pontificate to the very origin of the City, avowed 
that the Church, like a tender mother, once again 
opened her bosom for the reception of a long-lost 
child; and that 'although Leviathan, the wily 

* Azzo VIII. himself is accused by Dante of a similar crime ; and 
liis father, Obizzo II., is represented as condemned to the same' 
pnnisfament as Ecoellino. So fur as we have been aUe to trace them, 
the cbarget of cruelty against the father, and parricide against the 
son, are eqn/illy unfounded. 

<iuett' altro ch* i Hondo 
E Obizzo da EsU, il qual per verot 
Fu tpento dalfigliattro iu nel mondo.'-Inf, xii. 3. 

That with flaxen locks 
Obizzo of Este, in the world destroyed 
By his foul step-son. — Cary, 
t Morosini, is. Vezdizaotti, x. 
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Serpent, and author of all evil, had poisoned the 
hearts of the Venetians, Rome would not he hack- 
ward in rescuing her desolate offspring from the 
jaws of a roaring Lion, which were opened to 
devour/ 

To the utter exclusion of a1) hereditary claims 
of the rightftil family, the possession of Ferrara 
was now, therefore, contested by strangers. The 
Pope despatched a Nuncio to Venice; and, on 
the rejection of his demands, he excommunicated 
the Doge and put his dominions under Interdict. 

The Bull issued on this occasion is a me- 
f^' morable record of the fury, the arrogance, 

and the folly of Rome. 'The Venetians 
were hkened in it to Dathan, Ahiram, Absalom, 
and Lucifer — personages who appear to have been 
always retained for employment on similar occa- 
sions, for we call to mind more than one usage of 
them at times in which our own Princes excited 
the wrath of the Vatican. Unless Ferrara should 
be surrendered within a month, all nations were 
forbidden from holding any commerce with Venice ; 
the Doge and his Repubhc were to be stripped 
of all privileges and fiefs which m^ht have been 
granted heretofore by the Holy See; his subjects 
were released from their oath of fidehty to him ; 
all Venetians were declared infamous, incapable 
of administering public functions even among 
themselves, of appearing in Courts of Justice, 
either as plaintiffs or defendants, and of bequeath- 
ing or inheriting property; and their children, to 
the fourth generation, were excluded from all 
secular and ecclesiastical dignities. These penal- 
ties, after two months' delay, were to be enhanced 
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yet farther by the actual deposition of the Doge 
and all his Ministers, the annulment of all con- 
trtucts and obhgations which had been entered 
into with them, the confiscation of the entire 
property of every Venetian, apid the summons of 
all Christendom to arms, in order to reduce them 
to slavery. 

Clement's spiritual censures were followed up by 
vigorous demonstrations, far more likely to produce 
effect upon the stubborn disobedience of Venice, 
than aU the thunders of ecclesiastical wrath. A 
Cardinal took the field with an army of Crusaders, 
defeated the force opposed to hun, pursued it 
under the walls of Ferrara, and, aided by the inha- 
bitants who willingly opened their gates, obtained 
possession of the City. The loss of ihe Venetians 
was most. severe: in the battle Had the occupation 
of the town, and from the more secret vengeance 
inflicted afterwards by the Citizens, not less than 
five thousand men (and some writers have extended 
the victims to thrice that number) fell beneath 
the sword or the stiletto. The citadel, their sole 
remaining post, was soon afterwards abandoned, 
and its garrison found safety in flight. 

Meantime, whether from a superstitious awe of 
the Papal denunciation, or, as is more probable, 
from a general jealousy of the wealth and power 
of a State, who, without territorial possession, 
mated herself with Kings, Venice was proscribed 
throughout Europe. Not only the Italian Ports, 
but France, England, Arragon, and Sicily, impelled 
either by weakness or avarice, pillaged her factories, 
and confiscated her merchandise. An embargo was 
laid upon her ships; many of her residents and 
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mariners were killed; yet more were condemned 
as slaves, and sold even to the Infidels; -at whose 
hands they were Ukely to encounter a more gentle 
treatment than at those of their Christian hrethren. 
' Happy indeed for us was it/ is the strong lan- 
guage of a Venetian Historian, 'that the Saracens 
also were not among the haptized*.' Throughout 
the Dogado and its dependencies, all services of the 
Church were interrupted. The Clergy avoided a 
land groaning under malediction; the Sacraments, 
for the most .'part, were denied; and it was not 
without difficulty that even the newly- bom received 
admission to the Faith by its solemn initiatory rites, 
and that the dying were permitted the consolation 
of the Viai;kwn. These privations, and the suffer- 
ings resulting from them, the hardness and despair 
produced by the suspension of reUgious ordinances, 
the dearth and impoverishment which were the 
natural fruits of commercial stagnation, increased 
in no slight degree that evil feehng which already 
existed among the Citizens towards their Govern- 
ment. Gradenigo was personally unpopular, and 
nothing is easier in such a case, than the assump- 
tion that public calamity has its source in the 
individual who is the object of public hatred. He 
had not, as yet, it is true, advanced the dominion 
of the Aristocracy to the iull height which we 
have shewn that it ultimately attained; but more 
than enough had already been effected to mark 
the goal to which his course was tending. Even 
among the Nobles, not all were satisfied: some 
there were who disdained to participate autho- 
rity, which they considered their own exclu- 

• Verdijssotti x. 
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give right, with the few newer members whom it 
had been deemed politic to associate with them 
in the Council; and more than one -debate of a 
stormy character had passed between them within 
the walls of the assembly. Of the class which 
Was left without hope of elevation, it is needless 
to speak. With the multitude, excuses for insub- 
ordination are never wanting; and, in the present 
instance, they might, perhaps, be advanced with 
less than usual deviation from truth. The whole 
period of Gradenigo's reign had been disastrous; 
and the obvious remedy which presented itself 
was to be found in a change of masters. 

Such, doubtless, was the opinion inculcated by 
the Chiefs of three distinguished families 
who undertook the attempt. The Con- fg^^; 
spiracy was not, as before, organized by 
plebeians. BoemondoThiepolo counted two Doges 
among his ancestors, and his brother* Giacomo, 
if the voice of the People had been obeyed, would 
now himself have borne that title. Married to 
a daughter of Marco Querini, Boemondo found 
in his adoptive father an ambition of which his 
brother had shown himself devoid. The Querini 
traced their origin to ancient Rome; and, passing 
by the three Doges of their name who had go- 
verned in the VIII*^ century, they boasted of the 
proud line of the Sulpitii, and their descent from 
the Imperial Galba. The House of Badouero, 
the third which completed this band, had swayed 
Venice at one time by almost hereditary right; 

* Logier and Dani mate Boemondo a son of Giacomo Thiepolo ; 
Sismondi a brother. The latter is supported hy Yerdizzotti, ix. 
p. 207. 
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and no less than seyen Doges had sprang from 
their rabe. These families were hostile to Gr»- 
denigo and his poUcy;and, hesides the general 
tenor of his administration, personal causes of 
dislike are mentioned, little creditable to the 
Conspirators. Qnerini Had been deprived of the 
command of that fleet which afterwards fought 
so unsuccessfolly with Lamba Doria; his brother 
had been conidcted of peculation; and the hands 
of Thiepolo himself were not more pure; he had 
been fined for a misappropriation of money in 
a GrOTernment which he held in the Morea*. 
Their connexions were naturally extensive, and 
embraced personages of the most illustrious rank; 
so that among many others involved in their de- 
sign, were counted the Lord of Paros and a Pro» 
curcUore of Saint Mark. 

The fierce watchwords of faction, the party 
names of Guelph and Ghibelin, were heard in 
Venice for the first time during the progress of 
this Conspiracy, and the Doge was stigmatized 
as belonging to the latter party, because he had 
opposed the Pope. His death, therefore, was 
said to be no less demanded by insulted Religion 
than by violated Liberty. One only voice appears 
to have been raised against the headlong blindness 
of open insurrection. Giacopo, the brother of 
Marco Querini, pointed forcibly to the miseries 
and crimes inseparable from any change effected 
by violence; he urged his comrades to mistrust 
their own zeal, and he recommended the more 
slow and more gentle, but far more secure, more 
honourable, and more genuinely patriotic resist- 

* Saudi, V. Morosini, ix. 
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ance which was legitimately open to them as 
Members of the Council. * Revolt and massacre/ 
he said, * were but evil guides to peace and order.' 
His wise suggestions, however, were overruled 
by the precipitance of less experienced, perhaps, 
of less disinterested counsellors; and the pas- 
sionate, the thoughtless, and the ambitious pre- 
ferred the redress which was to be stormed by 
arms, to that which might be conciliated by 
argument. It was resolved to obtain forcible 
possession of the Piaxza d% San Marco and the 
Ducal Palace, to put the Doge^o death, to dis- 
solve the Grand Council, and to replace it by the 
ancient form of annual election. 

The 16th of June was named as the day of 
rising; and Badouero, who possessed extensive 
influence in Padua, the cradle of his family, 
engaged the assistance of a large body of the 
inhabitants of that city, ever pleased with an qc- 
casion of showing enmity against Venice. Arms 
were to be found abundantly in all the houses of 
the great; and when the Conspirators mustered 
the roll of their dependents and retainers, and 
added to them the promised aid from Padua, they 
felt assured of numerical superiority over the troops 
of the Doge. The Great Canal, which separated 
Venice into two chief parts, was crossed by the 
single bridge Eialto, adjoining which stood the 
Palazzo Querini. The occupation of this bridge 
was most important; and, before day-break on the 
appointed morning, it was secured by Thiepolo, 
to whom was committed the attack on the Ducal 
Palace. It had been planned that, as soon as this 
stronghold should be forced, Thiepolo's division 

q2 
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was to remain under arms in the Piazza di San- 
Marco, till the arrival of Badouero with his Pa- 
duans. Then, they might jointly spread over the 
remaining quarters of the city, seize the Arsenal, 
and act further as their exigencies required. 

The morning of the 16th was ushered in hy a 
violent tempest, and, during its continuance, amid 
vivid lightning and deluges of rain, the gathering 
took place hefore the Palazzo Querini. Whether 
from inahihty to proceed during the rage of the 
storm, or from want of discipline, some time was 
lost in outrages of little avail towards the main 
object, but congenial to the instruments which 
were to effect it; and the minutes which were 
consumed in the pillage of some warehouses, and 
the destruction of some pubhc records, must be 
counted as not a little contributrng to the ultimate 
defeat of the enterprise. At length the signal 
was given to advance, and the bridge Bialto being 
crossed, as the narrowness of the streets admitted 
but few files abreast, two divisions were formed, 
which it was intended should debouche upon the 
Piazza by different avenues. One of these was 
intrusted to Marco Querini and his son Bene- 
detto ; the other was led by Thiepolo. Querini 
arrived first at his destination, and what was his 
astonishment at finding himself confronted by a 
strong array of regular soldiery ! 

No suspicion of treachery attached to any of 
the Conspirators; but the movements of a large 
body can seldom be concealed, and an unpopular . 
Government is always keen-sighted. The frequent 
assemblies in the Pa^^^o Qfierini had been marked 
and reported to Gradenigo, The movements on 
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the preceding day had excited special suspicion, 
which new announcements, every hour, increased; 
and, as the penetration of the Doge detected the 
approach of insurrection, so his vigour promptly 
furnished means for its suppression. He assem- 
bled round him, during the night, the Signory, the 
Councillors of State, the Chiefs of the XL., and 
such Nobles upon whose services he could depend. 
He summoned from the less important posts of 
the city all the guards which could be spared, and 
concentrated them on the Piazza; these were 
strengthened by the mechanics of the Arsenal; and 
almost at the moment at which the front of Que- 
rini*s column shewed itself, a lai^ detachment 
from the garrison of Chiozza arrived by a forced 
march. The contest was bloodily maintained till 
the two Querini fell, and their adherents gave way. 
Thiepolo, advancing by the Street of the Clock- 
tower, was encountered by the Doge in person; 
and, learning the defeat of his companions, and 
despairing of success, he retired upon the bridge. 
As he threaded the narrow street of La Merzeria, 
a woman, named Justina*, watching her op- 



* Gorani, a veradons Republican » who visited Italy in 1793, 
and abused Kings and Popes, Religion and Oovemmenti under the 
foil influence of the spring-tide of the French Revolution, makes this 
woman kill Thiepolo unintentionally, and not by a stone. The 
passage is an amusing specimen of accuracy, un vase de Jkur$ 
ichappi des maHau d'une femme imprtidentet Urmina la vie de ce 
hirot, (iii. 365.) The pension granted to Justina sufficiently 
proves that her act was intentional ; and Pietro Justiniani, who has 
given a lively description of the ConspiTa<y, expressly calls the 
instnunent lapi$ mdiarit. (Lib. iv. p. 64). In Coryat's CrudU 
ties may be found some particulars similar to those stated by 
Gorani. 
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portunity, dropped a heavy stone from a lofty 
window as he passed. He escaped the hlow; hut 
the head of a Page, who followed closely, and 
who hore his standard, was dashed to atoms. 
Thiepolo, having gained the hridge, which at that 
time was framed of wood, severed all communica- 
tion by cutting it, and removing the boats moored 
below to the opposite bank. Then, fortifying 
himself in the Piazza di EiaUoy he looked anxi- 
ously for a junction with the confederates under 
Badouero from Padua. In this hope he was dis^ 
appointed: at the moment of their disembarkation, 
they had been attacked by a body of the Doge's 
guards, and meeting with a resolute conflict where 
they had anticipated nothing but unresisted plun- 
der, they abandoned their leader and returned to 
their vessels. Badouero and such persons as 
could lay claim to gentle blood were immediately 
beheaded ; and, among them, Giaoopo Querin 
suffered for his fidelity to an enterprise which he 
disapproved. The gibbet was erected for the in- 
ferior Conspirators, and many who avoided the 
immediate vengeance of legal punishment by 
taking refuge in neighbouring States, had a price 
set upon their heads, and were but reserved for 
the slower dagger of the assassin. Thiepolo had 
the good fortune to save himself. Having main- 
tained his post, for some time, amid his barricades, 
he received from Gradenigo the announcement 
of an amnesty, and a proposal for negociation. 
Wisely estimating by a correct standard the 
heavy preponderance of chances against a re- 
bellious subject, when treating with an offended 
Sovereign, he disentangled himself from the toils 
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thiis spread for his destruction, and embarking 
with a few of his most attached followers, es- 
caped from the Lagune. His Palace and that of 
the Qnerini were razed to the ground; on the site 
of the latter, to stamp it with ignominy, were 
erected public shambles, and all monuments in- 
scribed with their names or armorial bearings, 
were defaced. A pension was assigned to the 
woman who had thrown the stone; and, in order to 
preserve the memory of her action, a banner was 
suspended ^m the window at which she stood, 
every year, on the return of the anniversary of the 
Conspiracy*, and a solemn service of thanksgiving 
was instituted in commemoration of the peril from 
which the Republic had been detivered. 

But the most important consequence of the 
suppression of this Conspiracy was the voluntary 
abandonment of their own freedom, to which it 
led, by that class which had as yet been only 
employed in curtailing the freedom of others. If 
the Government were to continue as now framed, 
it was manifest that some security must be pro- 
vided against the recurrence of a danger similar 
to that from which it had just extricated itself. 
Treason had been nurtured and matured in the 
bosoifi of the very Capital, vrithout discovery, and 
even without suspicion. But for the sagacity of 
one man, the lapse of a few hours more would 
have witnessed the overthrow of the Aristocratical 
polity. And, even if it could be supposed that 
such a Doge as Gradenigo would never be want- 
ing to the Government, there was little prudence 
in confiding to a single arm, encumbered with the 
administration of many other important duties, a 

* p. Justiniani, uttup. 
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care which ought to engross the entire attention 
and vigilance of those to whom it was assigned. 
A Commission was therefore appointed with extra- 
ordinary powers, addressed, in the first instance, to 
the extinguishment of the ashes of the late in- 
surrection. Ten Magistrates (/ Dieci), named as 
a Criminal Court, were invested with a plenary 
inquisitorial authority, with an entire sovereignty 
over every individual in the State, and with free- 
dom from all responsibility and appeal. Their 
duration was at first limited to ten days; but this 
was six times prolonged for a like period; then 
for a year; soon after for five; next for ten; and, 
in the end, the Tribunal, with a great ex- 
tm. tension of powers, was declared to be per- 
manent. These powers so frequently and 
fearfully intermingle themselves with the course 
of our future narrative, that we shall here but 
briefly touch upon them. The Ten officers, from 
whom the Court derived its title, were chpsen 
annually, at four diflPerent assemblies of the 
Grand Council. No two of them might be Mem- 
bers of the same family, or even bear the same 
name; and, from the colour of their robes of cere- 
mony, they were termed / Neri, or the Blacl^. 
To these, in after times, were added also the 
Signory, as assessors, termed, for a Uke reason, 
/ Bossi, the Red. In their judicial administra- 
tion, the Members of this Council inquired, sen- 
tenced, and punished, * according to what they 
called Reason of State. The public eye never 
penetrated the mystery of their proceedings ; the 
accused was sometimes not heard — never con- 
fronted with witnesses: the condemnation was 
secret as the inquiry; the punishment undivulged 
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* 

like both*.' Nor was this rail: instituted solely 
for the cognizance of State crimes, this Tribunal 
gradually attributed to itself the control of every 
branch of Government, and exercised despotic 
influence over the questions of Peace and War, 
over fiscal enactments, military arrangements, 
and negociations with foreign Powers. It an- 
nulled, at pleasure, the decrees of the Grand 
Council, degraded its Members, deposed, and 
even put to death, the Chief Magistrate himself. 
An object alike of terror and of detestation to 
those whom it oppressed under the pretext of 
salutary guardianship, it yet prolonged an unin- 
terrupted sway during five centuries; and our 
wonder at the political problem of its long-con- 
tinued existence is not a little heightened, when 
it is remembered that the Great Council, upon 
which, of all other classes, it weighed with far 
the most grievous burden, might, by refusing its 
votes at any one of the four elections in each 
year, have abolished its hateful yoke for ever. 
That it did not do so, may be attributed, in the 
outset, to a false view of the nature of the Ma- 
gistracy, and to a belief that it was necessary for 
the preservation of the State. As its tyranny 
became more distinctly manifest, it may have been 
protected by an ambitious, but unworthy hope 
which each Noble cherished, of one day wielding 
its immeasurable powers with his own hands. 
And, lastly, after a lapse of years had so far inter- 
woven it with the general polity, as to make it 
seem an almost inseparable part of the whole, it 
might be saved by a mistaken, but Httle blameable 

« Hallam, Middle Ages, ch. iil., p. 2, page 342, vol. i. 
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reverence for antiquity; by that fond clinging to 
established institutions which, perhaps not un- 
wisely, is backward to remove even an abuse, lest 
its extirpation may endanger the entire fabric 
upon which it is engrafted. We are here seeking 
a cause, not justifying a fact. Existence itself 
may be purchased at fer too dear a price: but if 
existence alone were all that is demanded for the 
honour of a State, and the happiness of its sub- 
jects, it might not be too much to affirm, that the 
long stabihty of Venice was mamly owing to the 
most remarkable, the most formidable, and the 
most execrable part of her Government — The 
Council of X. 




One of the three Chiefs of the CouncC of X., from Titian. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FROM A.D. 1810 TO A.O. 1855. 

RemoTBl of the Interdict— War with Mastino delUi Seala— Intrigues 
of the da Carranir— Restoration of their funfly to Padua— Legend 
of the Three Saints —Revolt of Zara- Plague— III^ War with 
Oenoar-Battle of Caristo— Battle of the Boephoms— Mediation of 
Petrarch — Battle of CagUari— Genoa under the protection of 
Tisconti, Archbishop of Milan— War with Milan— Battle of Sapienza 
— Marino Faliero. 







DOGES. 


A.D. 




PlETRO GrADENIGO. 


1310 


LII. 


Marino Gioboi. 


1311 


LIII. 


Giovanni Soranzo. 


1328 


LIV. 


Francesco Dandolo. 


]339 


LV. 


Bartolomeo Gradenigo. 


1343 


LVI. 


Andrea Dandolo. 


1354 


LVII. 


Marino Faliero. — ^Beheaded. 



During the reign of Giovanni Soranzo^ Cle- 
ment y. was prevailed upon to remove 
the Interdict; and popular belief has at- (j;^' 
tributed this reconciliation with the Holy 
See to the adroit or the pious self-abasement of 
the Venetian Ambassador, Francesco Dandolo. He 
is said to have presented himself in a peniten- 
tial garb, with an iron collar fastened round his 
neck, at the table of the Pontiff, and to have re- 
mained there, prostrate, till, by tears and sighs, he 
had extorted a favourable reply to Ids petition. 
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While he bent in the attitude of supplication, 
some of the Cardinals who were ^Ksent' spumed 
him as a Dog: and it has been supposed that the 
sobriquet, H Cane, by which he is best known to 
his Countrymen, arose from this incident. The 
Cardinals may, no doubt, have displayed the arro- 
gance imputed to them, but the simame Cane, to 
which also they may, perhaps, have made ah op- 
probrious allusion, was borne long before by many 
ancestors of Dandolo. The suppression of a revolt 
in Candia, the recovery of Zara, and some short 
and successful hostihties against Genoa, were the 
only interruptions which disturbed a beneficial 
repose of sixteen years; after which, the 
fg^; indignities endured by Francesco Dan- 
dolo, for the sake of his Country, were 
repaid by an elevation to her Sovereignty. Under 
his rule, the loss of a naval action with the Grenoese 
was more than balanced by a territorial acquisition, 
the first made by Venice on Terra firma, which, 
therefore, merits somewhat more of detail, than 
the inconsiderable transactions over which we have 
just hastened. 

Among the powerful Nobles whom the long 
troubles of the North of Italy had raised to petty 
Sovereignty, Mastino della Scala had estabhshed 
one of the largest Principalities. Stretching from 
the Adriatic to the Tuscan Sea, it embraced Ve- 
rona, Treviso, Vicenza^ Bassano, Brescia, Parma, 
Reggio, and Lucca, and in the end, included Padua, 
wrung from its Lords, the family of Carrara. Each 
acquiisition had raised against Mastino afresh secret 
enemy, who coveted some opportunity of revenge; 
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his fall, however, may be more justly attributed to 
his brother All^erto, whom he had named GrOTemor 
q£ Padua, than ta himself. — False even where 
he affected to bestow confidence, Alberto tri- 
umphed by force over the domestic honour of 
Ubertino da Carrara, during his occasional absence 
from Padua. Her wrong was revealed by the 
injured wife; but the wily Italian dissembled his 
resentment, listened with a smile to the unseemly 
jests passed upon his disgrace, and, in spite 
of sarcasm, contentedly retained, over the helmet 
of his escutcheon, the two golden bufPalo horns, 
wreathed with the eyed feathers of a peacock, 
which formed the crest of his house. These 
armorial bearings served but to remind him of. 
his revenge, long protracted, deeply meditated, 
and cautiously planned in concert with his uncle 
Marsilio. The latter, while engaged on a mission 
to Venice, was seated one day next the^ Doge, at 
a public spectacle; and, unobserved by others, 
he whispered in the Prince's ear a question not to 
be misunderstood. * If any one would put you 
in possession of Padua*, how would you recom- 
' pense him V *By giving him its mastery,' was 
the prompt reply ; and on these few words was 
based an alliance which ended in the overthrow of 
Delia Scala. 

By a crafty representation of the great advan- 
tages to be derived from a trade in salt, Carrara 
prevailed upon Delia Scala to establish some 
works in that part of his territories which 
skirted the Lagune; and the Venetians, seizing 

* Dam, in relating thia anecdote, has said * Verona ; * but Padua, 
as Sanuto gives it, and as the event sufficiently proves, was the dty 
named. 
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the pretext, and loudly exclaiming against this 
infringement of their ancient monopoly, inarched 
thirty thousand men to support their right, under 
the command of Ketro di Rozza, who had heen 
expelled hy Mastino from Parma. This system 
of entrusting their armies to the command of 
a foreigner, was constantly observed in ftiture^ 
But the General was not uncontrolled. He was 
accompanied by two Venetian Proweditori, Ci- 
vilians, unacquainted with the operations of war, 
who in most cases appear to have thwarted and 
retarded the speed indispensable for the success 
of mihtary designs, mth quite as much vexatious 
pertinacity as was exercised towards our own 
Marlborough, Iby the Dutch Deputies of later 
times. The King of Bohemia and the Republic 
of Florence joined their arms against Delia Scala, 
and the Carrara guided their enterprise to a suc- 
cessful termination. It was not hkely that the 
intrigue which they had been conducting should 
escape suspicion by the politic Mastino. Though 
unacquainted with its precise details, he knew 
enough to convince him that the Carrara were 
dangerously employed; and he sent peremptory 
orders to Alberto for their immediate assassina- 
tion. 

The singular circumstances attendant upon 
their more than one escape, are related with a 
lively air of truth by the Chronicler Gataro. It 
seems as if they had rendered themselves neces- 
sary to the pleasures of Alberto, and that he was 
loth, though he had deeply wronged them, to 
relinquish their society. He received Mastino's 
instructions with pain; yet, not venturing to dis- 
obey them, he invited the Carrara to his Palace, 
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and posted braVos at the foot of the great stair- 
case, with orders to despatch them as the j mounted 
it. It was late on a summer's night when the 
messenger found the intended victims, in their 
garden, half undressed, and preparing for bed. 
Having left Alberto but a short time before, 
they expressed some surprise at this hasty recall; 
but, mounting on the same horse, in their slippers 
and loose attire, they rode to the Palace. Alberto 
was standing in a balcony to witness their death; 
and MarsiHo, looking up as he rode under it, 
called out, in a gay tone of famiharity, * Che 
Duxoolo I what do you want now ? we have but 
just left you, and we wished to get some rest in 
bed. Do you mean to keep us up all night as 
usual?' Their Hves were saved by this easy 
sally; touched by which Alberto relented, and felt 
unable to drain t^e blood of his boon companions. 
He hastily desired them to return — * there was 
some mistake — ^he had not sent for them.' On the 
morrow, he shewed them Mastino's letter; and, 
upon their protestations of innocence, he embraced 
them, with an assurance that he thought his bro- 
ther foolish in seeking the diminution of his 
friends. Mastino, still resolved on their destruc- 
tion, despatched new orders to Padua. The 
messenger was a confidential attendant ; and he 
was strictly enjoined not to deliver the letter 
which he bore into any hands but those of Alberto 
himself. On his arrival, he found the Governor 
engaged at chess, while the Carrara were looking 
on. Alberto inquired after Mastino's health, and, 
on being informed that he had sent him a letter, 
he desired Marsilio to read it; but the messenger,. 
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Mthfiil to his trust, revised to deliver up the de- 
spatch, and informed the iGk)Yemor of the precise 
orders which he had received. The game was 
now finished; but Alberto, impatient to commence 
another, took the latter and handed it to MarsiHo. 
At the conclusion of his second game, he care* 
lessly inquired the contents; and was satisfied by 
hearing that his brother had written about the 
purcht^e of some foreign falcons. Meantime, the 
Carrara hastily communicated with the commander 
of the allies; and on the day following their es- 
cape from this great danger, they opened the gates 
of Padua, and transferred it to their friends. After 
the loss of his chief city, the fall of Delia Scala 
was rapid; and, betrayed and pressed on every side, 
he accepted a Treaty dictated by Venice, which 
stripped him of the greater part of his dominions. 
The Republic, having fulfilled her engagement 
with Marsilio da Carrara, who did not long sur- 
vive, retained for herself only the districts 
^; of Treviso and Bassano; but these were 
enough to work a fundamental change in 
her hitjherto insular pohcy, and to involve her in 
a long series of perilous warfare, for comparatively 
unimportant possessions. 

On the death of the elder Carrara, the chief 
authority in Padua became vested in his nephew 
Ubertino. The restlessness of ^his ambition soon 
rendered him suspected at Venice; and there 
were not wanting many voices in the Senate to 
denounce him as a dangerous enemy. He is 
accused of having employed the stiletto, which 
had already become a powerful engine in Italian 
politics^ to silence these opponents. On one oc- 
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casion also, he acquired material strength by an 
outrage most daring indeed, but of a less dark 
character than assassination. Haying learned 
the names of the Senators most opposed to his 
interests, he seized them by night, and hurried 
them bound, gagged, and blindfolded, in gondolas, 
to Padua« lliere, in his own Palace, he repeated 
to the astonished prisoners the arguments, the 
very words, which they had employed against 
him in the Councils, with which he had become 
acquainted through his spies. At first, he sternly 
threatened death; till, having succeeded in striking 
terror, he gradually relaxed the menace, and 
granted them hberty, under an oath that they 
would bury the adyenture in secrecy, and, for 
the future, adopt a policy more consonant wiih his 
wishes. On the same night, they were re-con- 
veyed to their homes; but, on parting, Carrara 
warned them g£ the dangers of peijury, signifi- 
cantlj implying that he who could find agents for 
their abduction, had a much speedier vengeance 
at his command; and that he could readily em- 
ploy daggers if they either betrayed or deceived 
him. The threat was effectual. The transaction 
was never revealed by the Venetian Senators; 
nor was it at all known, tUl many years after its 
occurrence, and then oolj by the dying confession 
of some of the rufEians who had been engaged in 
its execution. Grataro*, who has preserved this 
remarkable anecdote, imphes the fuU success re- 
sulting from Ubertino's bold act, by stating that, 
during his life-time, the Signory of Venice said 
nothing more of war. 

* Apud Muiatori, xvU. 32. 
VOL. I. R 
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The reign of the succeeding Doge, Bartolomeo 
Gradenigo, presents a continued scene 
im\ of turhulenoe and bloodshed in Candia. 
We willingly hasten over this uninterest- 
ing and unnecessary recital; but we shall pause 
on an incident of another character, strongly im- 
pregnated with the superstitious temper of the 
Age. It must be borne in mind that the Legend 
which we are about to produce is recorded by 
more than one authentic Chronicler, and that it 
was suflScietitly believed to give birth to a public, 
reUgious ceremony. In the year 1341, an in- 
undation, of many days' continuance, had raised 
the water three cubits higher than it had ever 
before been seen in Venice; and, during a stormy 
night, while the flood appeared to be still increas- 
ing, a poor, old fisherman sought what refuge 
he could find, by mooring his crazy bark close to 
the Biva di San Marco *. The storm was yet 
raging, when a person approached, and offered 
him a good fare if he would but ferry him over to 
San Giorgio Maggiore, ' Who,' said the fisher- 
man, ' can reach San Giorgio on such a night as 
this ? Heaven forbid that I should try ! ' But, 
as the stranger earnestly persisted in his request, 
and promised to guard him from harm, he at last 
consented. The passenger landed; and having 
desired the boatman to wait a tittle, returned 
with a companion, and ordered him to row to 
San Nicolo di Lido. The astonished fisherman 
again refused, till he was prevailed upon by a 
further confident assurance of safety, and excel- 

* Riva^ a footway running along tlie banks of a rio, or small 
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lent pay. At San Nicolo they picked up a third 
person^ and then instructed the hoatman to pro- 
ceed to the Two Castles at Lido. Though the 
waves ran fearfully high, the old man, hy this 
time, had hecome accustomed to them; and, 
moirpover, there was something ahout his mys- 
terious crew which either silenced his fears, or 
diverted them from the tempest to his companions. 
Scarcely had they gained the strait, when they 
saw a galley, rather flying than sailing along the 
Adriatic, manned (if we may so say) with Devils, 
who seemed hurrying, with fierce and threatening 
gestures, to sink Venice in the deep. The sea, 
which had hitherto heen furiously agitated, in a 
moment hecame unruffled; and the strangers, 
crossing themselves, conjured the Fiends to de- 
part. At the word, the dsemoniacal galley va- 
nished, and the three passengers were quietly 
landed at the spots at which each respectively had 
been taken up. The hoatman, it seems, was not 
quite easy about his fare; and, before parting, he 
implied pretty clearly that the sight of this mi- 
racle, after all, would be but bad pay. * You are 
right, my friend,' said the first passenger, 'go 
to the Doge and the Frocuratoriy and assure 
them that, but for us three, Venice would have 
been drowned. I am St. Mark; my two com- 
rades are St. George and St. Nicholas. Desire 
the Magistrates to pay you; and add, that all this 
trouble has arisen from a Schoolmaster at San 
Felice, who first bargained with the Devil for his 
soul, and then hanged himself in despair.' The 
fisherman, who seems to have had all his wits 
about him, answered that he might tell that story, 

r2 
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but he much doubted whether he should be be* 
lieved: upon which St. Mark pulled from his 
finger a gold ring, worth about fiye ducats, say- 
ing, ^ Show them this ring, and bid them look for 
it in my Treasury, whence it will be found missing.' 
On the morrow, the fisherman did as he was told. 
The ring was discovered to be absent from its 
usual custody, and the fortunate boatman not only 
received his fare, but an annual pension to boot. 
Moreover, a solemn procession and thanksgiving 
were appointed, in gratitude to the three holy 
corpses, which had rescued from such calamity 
the land affording them burial*. 

It was under the Dogeship of Gradeoigo that 
our own Edward III. endeavoured to negotiate a 
maritime alliance with Venice against PhiUp of 
France. His chief hope was fi)unded on the 
assistance which the Genoese had afforded his 
rival. But the Republic had need of all her naval 
force to meet the insurrection of the Candiotes, 
and she declined the Treaty. Gradenigo was suc- 
ceeded by Andrea Dandolo, who, amid 
^; the cares of an active reign, found time to 
reform the Judicial code, and also to nar- 
rate the actions of his predecessors. His GTmh 
ntc20, which we have already described sls devoid 
of interest to the general reader, is, nevertheless, 
invaluable as a standard of reference; and we 
owe it, if nothing more, at least the praise of 
accuracy. 

Zara, ever chafing against the Venetian yoke, 
and finding, in the Hungarians, ready abettors of 
each new revolt, once more called for chastise- 

* Sanato, apud Munttori, xxii. 608. 
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men! during this reign. In a siege of eighteen 
months, Venice employed twenty-seven thousand 
men, and the almost incredihle powers of that 
mechanical artillery which, ere long, was to he 
superseded by the simpler, yet more destructive 
force of gunpowder. Perrieres are here men- 
tioned, constructed by Francesco della Barche, 
which threw masses of stone weighing three thou- 
sand pounds, and heaved fron;i the batteries of the 
besiegers such rocks as might have been used in 
that &bled combat in which Ossa was piled on 
Oljnmpus. The artificer himself is said to have 
fallen a victim to his own inventions; and, by the 
accidental discharge of one of his instruments of 
death, to have been launched headlong against 
the walls which he was preparing to overwhelm. 
During the tardy operations of this investment, 
Louis of Anjou, king of Hungary, advanced to 
the relief of the garrison; and, on his total defeat, 
the glories of Marino Faliero, the Venetian Com- 
mander, were raised to their fiill height. For a 
while, the enemy hemmed him within the tines 
which he had constructed for his defence, and so 
far intercepted his inland communications, that he 
was obtiged to depend upon Venice even for his 
supplies of water. But a battle, unadvisedly 
risked by the Hungarians, released him from this 
jeopardy. Eight Siousand of the assailants pe- 
rished in Fatiero's lines, and Zara, deprived of all 
hope, surrendered at discretion. 

The Plague, which ravaged Italy in 1348, tike 
that of Athens, and from a similar cause, 
has become one of the land-marks of His- ^3^; 
tory; and Boccaccio, no less than Thucy- 
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dides, is indebted for the powerful effect of his 
terrific picture to his fidehty in representing the 
calamitous scenes of which he was an eye-witness. 
Venice bore her share in the general suffering. 
In the early part of the year, an earthquake, 
which visited her at intervals for fifteen days suc- 
cessively, overthrew many Wildings, and spread 
terror among her citizens. A similar convulsion 
had been the forerunner of Pestilence in the far 
distant Eangdom of Casan; but the fiery gulfs 
which there swallowed up the trembling inhabi- 
tants — ^the showers of unknown and monstrous 
insects, which, if they fell ahve, destroyed by their 
venomous stings; if dead, by the corruption which 
they exhaled — ^the stupefaction which so paralysed 
both men and women, that they became motion- 
less as statues, a judgment which we are assured 
would have converted the infidel hearts of their 
Khans, but that they perceived Christians to be 
affected in like manner with themselves — aU these 
marvels were confined to Tartary*. Sweeping 
over the Levant, the Plague desolated Syria, 
Chaldea, and Mesopotamia. It then passed to 
Egypt and the Archipelago; and Turkey, Greece, 
Armenia, and Russia, cowered beneath its scourge. 
Some Genoese, who sought escape from the Black 
Sea, conveyed it to Sicily, and hence it spread 
rapidly over the neighbouring continent, already 
a prey to fiimine. When it had once surmounted 
the Alps, Brabant was the sole district of Europe 
unvisited by its contagion; and even the perpe- 
tual snows of Iceland formed no barriers against 
its depopulating fury. During the six months 

• Giovanni TiUani, xii. 83 ; apud Muratori, vlii. 
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which it raged at Venice, it is believed that more 
thfin half her population was destroyed; and, in 
order to recruit her loss, the rights of citizenship 
were decreed to foreign settlers,' after two years' 
residence. Yet she was afflicted in far less propor- 
tion than many of her fellow-sufPerers. Florence 
mourned a hundred thousand of her citizens; at 
Naples, sixty thousand, at Genoa, forty thousand 
perished; and in the Sicilian Trapani, not one 
indiyidual remained alive! 

Pestilence was succeeded by War; and if the 
hand of Nature, in her wrath, appeared to level 
greater numbers at a single stroke, the harvest of 
death reaped by the sword, as it was much longer 
in gathering, so was it eventually far more abund- 
ant. A private fray between a Tartar and a Euro- 
pean merchant, at Tana, near Azoph, in which a 
blow was avenged by the immediate death of the 
former, kindled the indignation of the natives. They 
rose in a body, plundered the factories, and assassi- 
nated many of the residents. In order to punish 
this violence, the Venetians and Genoese mutuallv 
agreed to suspend all commercial intercourse with 
the offending coast; but the former, disregarding 
their engagement, thought to profit by an entire 
engrossment of the abandoned trade, and renewed 
it for themselves singly. This perfidious attempt 
was justly met by an embargo on all their ships 
engaged in the commerce of the Black Sea; and, 
though as yet ill recovered from her exhaustion by 
the Plague, Venice, in return, despatched a fleet 
to the Archipelago, to revenge the affront. 
A bloody engagement between nearly equal i^\ 
forces, in the Bay of Caristo, in Negro- 
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pont> tenmnated to the advantage of the Vene- 
tians; but their success increased the animosity 
rather than diminished the energies of the defeated. 
Venice sought to strengthen herself by new alli- 
ances; and Peter IV., who filled the throne of 
Arragon, at that time the third maritime State in 
Europe, and who disputed the possession of 
Sardinia and Corsica with the Genoese, willingly 
Ustened to the overtures of their rivals, concludmg 
with them a Treaty which stipulated the provision 
of one-and-twenty galleys for the service of the 
Repubtic. In the East, where Cantacuzenus was 
greatly irritated against the Genoese, Venice ob- 
tained yet iurther aid; but the whole extent of 
force which the falling Empire was able to provide, 
as its contingent to the League, amounted to no 
more than eight poor galleys. 

The combined fleets of Arragon and Venice, on 

entering the Archipelago, were shattered 
^; and dispersed by a tempest ; and the 

Genoese thus gained time to increase their 
preparations. After some unimportant manoeuvres 
which occupied the remainder of the year, early in 

the ensuing February, the Allies passed the 
i^ Dardanelles, and with seventy-five galleys 

under the command of Nicolo Pisani, ap- 
proached the Bosphorus. Against this force, the 
Genoese Doria could oppose no more than sixty- 
four sail, but the numbers were soon rendered more 
nearly equal, by the dastardly flight of the Greeks; 
and the Genoese ships of that period were of larger 
frame than those of their enemies. The battle 
began towards sunset and at the commencement 
of a storm ; and the imagination can scarcely 
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picture a scene of greater horror than must have 
heen presented by the closeness and ferocity of a 
naval engagement before the invention of gun- 
powder, when ship fought with ship, and man 
with man. To this, in the present instance, must 
be added the darkness of a winter's night, in which 
friend was but ill distinguished ft>om foe, and, no 
doubt, was often mistaken for such; a sea at ail 
times perilous from rapid currents and sunken 
rocks; and a hurricane which now increased its 
dangers a myriad fold. Morning at length rose 
upon the field of carnage, and, amid the shattered 
hulks and floating corpses which shrouded the sea 
of Marmora, each party could more easily dis- 
cover vestiges of its own loss than of triumph over 
the enemy. Nineteen galleys were missing from the 
Genoese fleet; of these, thirteen had been dashed 
upon the rocks, and six carried down the channel 
of the Bosphorus. Ten of the Arragonese, and 
fourteen of the Venetians, had been taken and 
destroyed. The first, especially, had fought most 
bravely, and much of their disaster was to be attri- 
buted to their unacquaintance with the intricacies 
of the coast. Eighteen hundred prisoners, and two 
thousand slain, was the loss of the^ confederates; 
and the conquerors had purchased their doubtful 
victory at a scarcely less terrible sacrifice of Hfe; 
for, we are assured, that of the Genoese Nobles 
alone seven hundred perished. But for the retreat 
of Pisani, the battle might, perhaps, have been 
esteemed drawn; but his squadron was too much 
disabled to permit him to renew the combat, 
though the point was strongly urged by the 
Adnural of die Catalans^ Ponsio de Santa Paz. 
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That brave officer escaped the slaughter of the 
battle but to encounter a more melancholj fate. 
Unable to survive his defeat, when deprived of 
all hope of retrieving it, he died within a few days, 
broken-hearted and despairing. 

All Europe regretted this unnatural contest of 
the maritime RepubUcs. The Holy See interposed 
its mediatorial offices, but in vain; and a name 
far more reverenced by posterity than that either 
of the VI*^ Clement or the VI*^ Innocent, is trans- 
mitted to us in the list of those who endeavoured 
to re-establish Peace. Petrarch, durii^ a long 
residence at Padua, had occasionally visited the 
Lagvune, and his imagmation appears to have been 
profoundly impressed by the singularity and the 
beauty of Venice. With Andrea Dandolo, he 
formed an intimate union, and their mutual taste 
for literature soon ripened into close friendship. 
While the Venetians were renewing their prepara- 
tions, he addressed a letter to the Doge, on the 
17th of March, 1351, depicting, in florid and 
rhetorical language, the miseries of War. He 
lamented forcibly the disunion of two cities, 
planted by Nature as the very eyes of Italy; and 
he prophesied that Europe, by their contention, 
must lose her dominion of the seas. * Would to 
heaven,* he exclaimed, 'that your arms were 
turned against Damascus, Susa, or Memphis ! 
Why renew in Ausouia the bloody, fraternal con- 
flict of Thebes ? ' Then, enlarging upon the glory 
of Venice, he stated, with an obscurity which it 
were idle to attempt to dispel, that, many years 
before her foundation as a city, he not only found 
her name> but that also of one of her Doges> 
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already rendered illustrious. His indignation at 
the Barbarian alliances which each Republic had 
contracted, is forcibly expressed; and he dwells 
feelingly upon the horror of all Transalpine vio- 
lations of Italy. To prevent the evils which he 
foresaw would result from perseverance in their 
career of headlong enmity, he figuratively threw 
himself at the feet of the Chiefs of the two nations, 
and bedewed them- with tears. ^Cast away your 
weapons, embrace in friendship, unite your stan- 
dards and your hearts. So shall both the Ocean 
and the Euxine be opened to you. The Indian, 
the Britain, and the ^Ethiopian, shall tremble 
before your arms; and your ships shall navigate 
securely to Trebisond, to the Fortunate Islands, 
to the unknown Thule — ^yes, even to either Pole. 
Be but at peace between yourselves, and no fear 
can assail you from elsewhere.' It was not likely 
that Dandolo would be much affected by this 
wordy interference. He rephed, however, in good 
set terms, extolling the composition, but confuting 
the arguments of Petrarch. The utmost bitterness 
of hatred to the Genoese breathed through the 
remainder of his letter. They are not brothers, 
he says, but domestic enemies; the most pestilent 
of all Nature's works. Earth, Sea, aU nations 
reject and detest them; and it is no marvel that 
they are at perpetual enmity with others, when they 
are for ever torn by disunion among themselves. 

The combatants meantime had recruited their 
strength, and thought only of mutual defiance. 
Grimaldi, the new Genoese Admiral, com- 
manded sixty galleys in the Spring of 1^3* 
1353, and detached a squadron to insult 
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Venice in her own gulf. This affront was speedily 
and bitterly revenged. The ren^ezrous of the 
allied fleets was fixed off Loiera, in Sardinia; and 
seventy vessels were prepared to re-establish the 
tarnished glory of Pisani. The Genoese were ill- 
provided with inteUieence; and, not being aware 
that the Catalans had effected a junction with their 
confederates, they thought to surprise Pisani at 
advantage. On doubling one of the capes of the 
Bay of Caghari, they were confirmed in their 
delusion, for the Venetian Admiral, in order more 
surely to entice them to an engagement, in which 
he felt confident of superiority, had concealed a 
portion of his force, and remained with the rest 
at anchor. It was not till Grimaldi had advanced 
too far to be able to decline battle, that he disco- 
vered his error; and it was then seen that the 
enemy not only greatly outnumbered him, but that 
three of the Arragonese vessels (cocche) were of 
much larger bulk tiban ordinary, and that the Vene- 
tian galleys, besides their iiill complement of mari- 
ners, were manned also with a formidable body of 
soldiers. Each line, to render itself more firm 
against the shock of its opponent, linked ship to 
ship, by lashing huge chains round their masts 
and carcases, and a few skirmishers only were 
left disengaged at either extremity. The wind had 
hitherto been favourable to the Genoese, who 
gladly perceived that the huge Catalans, of which 
they felt most dread, being unprovided with 
rowage, must remain idle and motionless spec- 
tators. But the gale changed suddenly, almost at 
the moment at which the hostile lines touched 
each other^s sides; and the giant gedleys^ slipping 
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their cables, and setting full sail, bore down upon 
the three outermost Genoese, sank them, and 
passed on to the next ships. Grimaldi made 
signals to that portion of his fleet not yet en- 
gaged to gain the open sea, and turn the Venetian 
line. The manoeuvre was executed, but the com- 
bat was not renewed: whether from the insubor- 
dination of their men, or from hopelessness^ of 
. success, the Genoese crowded all sail with the 
nineteen ships which had been freed, and returned 
to their harbour. The thirty which were deserted 
by them surrendered. Nearly five thousand pri- 
soners fell into the hands of the conquerors; and 
the 29th of August, the anniversary of her for- 
mer victory at Caristo, might be remembered as 
one of the brightest days of glory in the naval 
annals of Venice, if it were not unhappily polluted 
by the indehblq infamy attaching to the massacre 
of her captives. 

The return of Grimaldi spread consternation 
through Genoa. Whether firom anxiety to escape 
the public gaze, or from having outsailed iJie 
remainder of his squadron, the discomfited Ad- 
miral entered the gulf with his own galley singly, 

nempe unA nave, rdicHt 
FoH iergvm toditf 

and, for a while, this was supposed to be the only 
survivor of the combat. Disaster increased the 
virulence of the factions by which the Bepubhc 
was already convulsed; and the Populace, despair- 
ing of safety under the existing Government, 
adopted the vulgar, but perhaps natural, beUef, 
that change of rulers must be accompanied by 
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change of fortune also. Of the Lombard Princes, 
no one at that time seemed to afford greater 
promise of protection than Giovanni Visconti, 
Archbishop of Milan. Already Lord of sixteen 
powerfiil cities, he had recently annexed Bologna 
to his dominions by purchase; and it was to him 
that the citizens of Genoa resorted on the depo- 
sition of their Doge. Content to sacrifice liberty 
for the hope of revenge, they proffered their, 
ready hands to his chains, and joyfully received 
the Governor, whom he despatched with sixteen 
thousand men, to defend or to overawe them as 
should first seem necessary. The Genoese thirsted 
once more to encounter their detested rivals; and 
Visconti supphed them hberally with stores and 
money for the re-equipment of their fleet. He 
did not, however, plunge rashly into war; but, 
on the contrary, sought reconciliation with Venice. 
Petrarch again exerted himself to maintain Peace, 
and^ this time, in an official character. His patron, 
Visconti, appointed him especial Ambassador to 
Venice, to negotiate peace between the Republics; 
or, if he failed in this main object, at least to 
stipulate for the neutratity of Milan; but in nei- 
ther attempt was he successful. Her recent 
triumphs had increased the bitterness with which 
Venice regarded her long-continued enemy; she 
refiised to treat with Genoa, and she denounced 
war against the Archbishop. * My colleague,' 
says Petrarch, in another letter to Dandolo, 
' harangued the Council after I had finished. His 
martial tone of eloquence left nothing wanting; 
but we were unable to open their closed ears, and 
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to toucli their hardened hearts. If Cicero himself 
had addressed them, he would have failed in his 
purpose.' He concluded by urging the Doge to 
look about him with his lynx eyes, and to weigh 
well the comparative produce of Peace and War. 
Dandolo, in his answer, retorts Cicero upon his 
correspondent, and, haying decUned his advice, 
pressed him to continue writing for his recrea- 
tion*. 

Doria and Pisani were again to meet in arms, 
more eager to inflict injury than to avert it. The 
fleet of each left its native shores defenceless, 
while engaged in ravaging those of its enemy. 
Venice, of the two, was far the greater sufferer; 
for her merchantmen were chased, and captured 
in her very harbours; Istria was laid waste, and 
Parenzo was reduced to ashes. The alarmed 
citizens prepared for the assault of their own 
banks; the aggere was thronged with sentinels, 
and a ponderous chain was stretched between the 
Two Castles which now protect the entrance of 
the port at Lido. Pisani hastily obeyed a summons 
of recall; but it had not been the intention of the 
Grenoese Admiral, nor was he indeed in sufficient 
force to do more than to strike terror; and before 
the return of the Venetian fleet, he had quitted the 
Adriatic. Chagrined at this unexpected daring 
of the Genoese, and deeply mortified by the in- 
sult offered to his Capital, the spirit of Dandolo 
sank under anxiety and shame. He died before 
the close of the year, and was interred, the last 
Doge to whom that honour was permitted, in the 
Cathedral of St. Mark. 

• rariarwn Bp. 3, 4. 
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His successor was Marino Faliero, the con- 
queror of Zara; and his reign, of so dark 
a celebrity in its close, was unfortunate at ^' 
its very commencement. The hostile fleets 
sought each other ineffectually through the Archi- 
pelago; and Pisani, at length, took up a station 
in the harbour of Sapienza, opposite Modon, to 
refresh his crew. Aware that his enemy was in 
the neighbourhood, he adopted wise precautions 
for security. One division, of fifteen galleys, and 
twenty light armed speronati, under his Vice- 
Admiral, Morosini, lay close to shore, in the 
innermost part of the harbour, to yictual and 
refit; while the entrance of this deep bay seemed 
amply protected by the remainder of the fleet, 
presenting a formidable line of twenty galleys 
and six larger vessels, lashed together as before 
described in the Battle of Cagliari. It was on 
the 3d of November that Dona hove in sight. 
His fleet consisted of five-and-thirty sail; but 
though he was superior in numbers to the squa- 
dron at first opposed to him, the great strength 
of its position forbade attack. Every manceuvre 
by which he endeavoured to provoke the Venetians 
to quit their anchorage, was unsuccessfully em- 
ployed; for Pisani would not fight at the pleasure 
of his enemy. At a moment when the enterprise 
was almost abandoned as firuitless, Giovanni Doria, 
a nephew of the Admiral, perceived, like Nelson 
at Aboukir, that there was sufficient room for 
the passage of a ship between the shore and the 
enemy's fine; and, gallantly leading his own di- 
vision of thirteen galleys, he penetrated the bay. 
This manoeuvre did not escape Pisani, who per- 
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mitted its execution, thinking the daring youth, 
when placed hetweeij two divisions, would he a 
certain prey. But Morosiui's vessels were un- 
prepared for an attack ; part of their crew was 
employed on shore, and the rest, surprised in 
idle security, made hut a feehle resistance. 
Many threw themselves into the sea and gained 
the land; many more were drowned in the at- 
tempt, and the whole of his ships were captured 
hy the Genoese. The young Dona then returned 
upon Pisani, who thus found himself placed in 
the very situation to which he had calculated upon 
reducing his assailant. Pressed on hoth quarters, 
for he was equally engaged in ^nt, and con- 
fused by two of his own vessels which had been 
fired and left to drift upon his line, after the loss 
of four thousand men, he at length surrendered. 
The stain of Cagliari was obliterated by this yet 
greater triumph, and Doria returned to Genoa, 
bearing with him thirty captured galleys, httle 
short of six thousand prisoners, and, amongst 
them, one who was prized far above all, the re- 
doubtable Pisani himself. What might have been 
the result if the victorious fleet had at once 
appeared before Venice cannot now be decided ; 
but never was there a moment in her History at 
which she appears to have been more defenceless. 
Forced loans might recruit the Treasury, but the 
Arsenal was unable to supply a single galley. 
Four private citizens (such names far more deserve 
remembrance than those which are inscribed in 
characters of blood), Marino Fradello, Beato 
Vido, Pietro Nani, and Constantino Zucholo, each 
armed a vessel at his own expense. But whAt 

VOL. I, s 
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would this scanty force have ayailed against the 
triumphant Dona? Such was the natural impar 
tience which the Signory felt to renew negotia- 
tions with Visconti, that a truce for four 
^* months was signed in httle more than 
sixty days after the hattle of Sapienza; 
before it could be extended to a Peace, Venice, 
more than enough endangered by foreign arms, 
encountered still greater peril from domestic 
treason. 

The Doge who now filled the throne had shewn 
great miUtary skill as Commander at the siege of 
Zara ; and, in some naval operations subsequently 
intrusted to him, he was again distinguished by 
taking Capo d'Istria. His family was one of the 
most noble and wealthy which the Republic 
boasted. Two of his ancestors had worn the 
Ducal crown, and he himself bore the honourable 
title of Count di Yaldemarino in the Marches of 
Treviso. After a long and laborious life, chiefly 
spent in the field, when nearly in his eightieth 
year, he still continued to serve his country as a 
diplomatist. He had been employed in this capa- 
city at Genoa before the Battle of Caristo, and he 
was filling the high duties of Ambassador at 
Rome, when his election to the Chief Magistracy 
was announced to him. Those who loved to con- 
nect every more than ordinary event with a signi- 
ficant prognojstic, remarked, or remembered that 
his public entrance, on the 5 th of October, was 
beset with evil omens. So thick a mist {caligo, as 
the Venetians term their sea-fogs) overspread the 
Lagune, that it was found impossible to navigate 
the Bucentaur from San Clemente, and the new 
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i)oge, instead of appearing with the pomp fitted 
to his dignity^ approached his Capital in a humhle 
gondola. £yen the spot of ]as disembarkation 
was inauspicious ; for, in consequence of the haze, 
his boatmen missed the Biva delta Paglia, to 
which his course was directed, and landed at the 
Piazzetta, on the fatal scene of pubUc executions, 
between the Two Columns. Whether the pro- 
verb, ' Guardati dalV intrecolunnio/ * Beware 
how you get between the Pillars,' existed before 
the time of Faliero, or arose in consequence of 
him, it may not be easy to decide ; but Amelot 
de la Houssaye assures us that, from a recollec- 
tion of his melancholy fate, no sum of money 
would tempt a Venetian Nobleman to expose him- 
self to the danger threatened by a committal of 
his person to this ill-omened passage. 

Tlie name of Marino Faliero is familiar to 
English ears; but the reader who borrows his 
conception of the Doge of, Venice from the mo- 
dem Drama in our language which purports to 
relate his story, will wander as far from Historic 
truth as from Nature and probability. The Chro- 
nicle of Sanuto, which the Poet has avowed to be 
his basis, presents no trace of that false, over- 
wrought, and unintelligible passion which, in the 
Tragedy, is palmed upon us for nice sensitiveness 
to injured honour. We are told, indeed, that the 
angry old man had once so far indulged his cho- 
leric humour as to fell to the ground a somewhat 
tardy Bishop during the celebration of a holy 
solemnity. We hear of a fiery temper, accus- 
tomed to command, elated by success, and in 
which, on the confession of Petrarch, who was 

s 2 
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personally well-informed regarding it, valour pre- 
dominated over prudence. These are the imset- 
tied elements upon which the Tempter hest loves 
to work ; but the insanity and extravagance with 
which we must charge Faliero, if we suppose his 
attempt to overthrow the Grovemment of which he 
was Chief, arose solely from an outrageous desire 
of revenge for a petty insult, are entirely gratui- 
tousj and belong altogether to the Poet. Mad- 
ness of another kind, however, that of Ambition, 
is clearly ascribable to him ; and, if we take this 
as our key, much of the obscurity attendant upon 
a catastrophe which has been imperfectly and in- 
adequately developed, will be cleared away; we 
shall obtain a character little indeed awakening 
our sympathy, but yet not wholly at variance with 
our judgment ; and although we may be astonished 
at, and recoil from the motives which prompted 
his crime, they will not be altogether of a class 
which sets our comprehension at defiance*. 

No one can have traced our preceding course 
of History, without having remarked the gradual 
encroachments of the Ol^rchy on the Ducal 
power. At almost every new election, it was 
crippled and curtailed afresh of some remaining 
portion of authority, till the Chief Magistrate, to 
whom attached the heaviest odium of tyranny, 
was, at the same time, in his own person, the 
victim whom that tyranny most grievously op- 
pressed. During the interregnum which occurred 

* Lord Byron's conception of Faliero's character and motiyes 
appears to us to be mistaken ; but what is to be said to the countless 
impertinencies and ingraftments upon History which M. de la VIgne 
has introduced into his French PU^r on fhd same fabject ? 
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before the nomination of Faliero, new inroads had 
been made upon the few privileges stiU uncircmn- 
scribed. Additional shackles were imposed upon 
his communications with foreign States^ by an 
increase of the numbers of that Ck>uncil^ without 
the presence of which he was forbidden to open 
despatches, or to receive Ambassadors; and the 
three Presidents of the XL were annexed to their 
Prince as spies. Besides this, he was subjected 
to fresh control in the dehvery of his votes, in the 
disposal of his property, and in the collection of 
his revenue. Such unexpected mutilation of a 
power, already lowered far beneath that standard 
at which an ambitious or even a liberal spirit would 
estimate nominal sovereignty as worthy of accept- 
ance,^ must have embittered the very opening of 
Faliero's reign. Nor were the burdensome forms 
to which, in his administration, he was dsdly com- 
pelled to submit, calculated to increase his attach- 
ment to existing ordinances. Fettered by absurd 
ceremonies, aprisoner in his own Palace, thwarted, 
suspected, overruled, vigilantly watched, studiously 
degraded, a high-toned and independent temper 
must have felt such bonds to be galling — a proud 
and irritable one must have passionately longed to 
burst them*. 

* ThiB statoment is plainly borne out by Marco Villani. Havendo 
I'animo grande H conUntava male, non parendogli potere /are a sua 
volorUd eome havrebbe voluto / sirignmdogli la loro antica legge di non 
potere pattare la ddiberazione da Consiglio a lui diputato par lo 
Comune. E perd Jiavea preto tdegno contra a ffentUi huomini che piii 
lo repuffnavono presontuotamente (V. 13). Villani differs in many 
particulars from Sanuto. He omits aU mention both of Steno and 
3«ltiamo ; and he attributes the failure of the Conspiracy entirely 
to the Tacillation of the Doge. P. Justiniani (lib. iv. p. 85) concurs 
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To Faliero there was yet another source of dis- 
content. In advanced tife, he had married a 
young and lovely woman. No breath of scandal 
tarnished her reputation* ; but yet it is hkely that 
he must have been keenly ative to the possibility 
of ridicule ; that the disparibr of years must fre- 
quently have crossed his mind, as affording room 
for suspicion in the breasts of other men; and 
that, however assured he might be of the safety of 
his own honour, he must have known there were 
many to whom such assurance might be wanting. 
Thus estimating his feelings, which are not here 
imagined for our purpose, but which, from the 
constitution of human nature, could not but exist, 
we shall have little difficulty in conceiving that 
the unimportant circumstance which we are about 
to relate, though it can by no means be said to 
have 1)een the cause of Fatiero's rashness, over- 
threw, perhaps, the last remaining barrier by which 
his impatient fury was restrained. 

The rest we shall borrow freely from Sanuto. 
At a banquet which it was customary for the 
Doge to celebrate in his Palace, after the Bull- 
hunt, on the Carnival Thursday, a squabble had 
arisen from some too pressing famiharity offered 
by one of the young gallants of the Court to 
his mistress. Michele Steno, a gentleman of poor 
estate, was enamoured of a lady in attendance 
upon the Dogaressa; and, presuming upon her 

in our repreaentation of Faliero'fl ambition, and. Indeed, represents 
the Doge as making the first overture to laraello, instead of receiving 
it from him. ' 

* Doglioni, V. p. 226, perhaps, appears to throw oat imputations 
against her. 
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favour, lie was guilty of some freedom which led 
the Doge to order his exclusion. This command 
appears to have heen executed with more than 
necessary violence ; and the youth, fired by the 
indignity which disgraced him in the eyes of his 
mistress, sought revenge by assaihng FaUero in 
that point in which he conceived him to be most 
vulnerable. He wrote on the Doge's chair, in the 
Council Chamber, a few words reflecting upon 
the Dogaressa. ' Marino Faliero, husband of the 
lovely wife ; he keeps, but others kiss her*.' The 
offence was traced to its author; it was pitiful 
and unmanly; yet it scarcely deserved heavier 
punishment than that which the XL adjudged to 
it ; namely, that Steno should be imprisoned for 
two months, and afterwards banished from the 
State for a year. But, to the morbid and excited 
spirit of Faliero, the petty aflfront of this rash 
youth appeared heightened to a State-crime ; and 
the lenient sentence with which his treason (for so 
he considered it) had been visited, was an aggra- 
vation of every former indignity offered to the 
Chief Magistrate by the Oligarchy which affected 
to control him. Steno, he said, should have been 
ignominiously hanged, or at least condemned to 
perpetual exHe. 

On the day after the sentence, while the Doge 
was yet hot in indignation, an event occurred 
which seems to have confirmed the Chronicler 
whose steps we are following, in his beUef in the 
doctrine of Necessity. ' Now it was fated,' he tells 
us, * that my Lord Duke Marino was to have his 

* * Marin Falieri, dalla bella moglie, alM iagode, ed egli la marUiene. ' 
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head cut off. And as it is necessary, vhen any 
effect is to be brought about, that the cause of that 
effect must happen, it therefore came to pass/ — 
that Bertuccio Israello, Admiral of the Arsenal*, 
a person apparently of no less impetuous passions 
than the Doge himself, and who is described as 
possessed abo of egregious cunning, approached 
him to seek reparation for an outrage. A Noble 
had dishonoured him by a blow ; and it was vain 
to ask redress for this affront from any but the 
highest personage in the State. Faliero, brooding 
over his own imagLued wrongs, disclaimed that tide, 
and gladly seized occasion to descant on his per- 
sonal insignificance. 'What wouldst thou have 
me do for thee?' was his answer: ' Think upon the 
shameful gibe which hath been written concerning 
me, and think on the manner in which they have 
punished that ribald, Michele Steno, who wrote it; 
and see how the Council of XL respect our per- 
son !' Upon this, the Admiral returned, — * My 
Lord Duke, if you would wish to make yourself a 
Prince, and cut all those cuckoldy gentlemen to 
pieces, I have the heart, if you do but help me, to 
make you Prince of all the State ; and then you 
may punish them all.' Hearing this, the Duke 



* Thia Officer was Chief of the Artisans of the Anenal, and com- 
maaded the Baoe&taur, for the safety of which, even if an acci- 
dental stonn should arise, he was responsible witti his Ufe. He 
mounted guard at the Ducal Palace during an interregnum, and 
bore the red standard before the new Doge on his inauguration ; for 
which service his perquisites were the Ducal Hfontle, and the two 
silver basins from which the Doge scattered the regulated pittance 
whidi he was permitted to throw among the people.— ^melot de la 
Houswyet 79. 
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said — ' How can such a matter be brought about ? ' 
and so they discoursed thereon. 

Such is Sanuto's brief narrative of the origin of 
this Conspiracy ; and we have nothing more cer- 
tain to offer. It is not easv to say whence he 
obtained his intelligence. If such a conversation 
as that which he relates really did occur, it must 
have taken place without the presence of witnesses, 
and therefore could be disclosed only by one of 
the parties. It is far more hkely that the Chroni- 
cler is relating that which he supposed, than that 
which he hnew ; and, as it must be admitted that 
the interview with the Admiral of the Arsenal oc- 
curred, and that, immediately after it, the Doge was 
found linked with the daring band of which that 
Officer was Chief, there is no violation of pro- 
bability in granting that some such conversation 
took place ; and that the train was ignited by this 
colHsion of two angry spirits. Whether the plot 
was in any degree organized beforehand, or arose 
at the moment, it is manifestly impossible for us 
to decide, without information which cannot now 
be obtained. 

Bertucci Faliero, a nephew of the Doge, and 
Filippo Calendaro, a seaman of great repute, were 
summoned to conference immediately. It was 
agreed to communicate the design to six other 
associates; and, during many nights successively, 
these Plebeian assassins arranged with the Doge, 
under the roof of his own Palace, the massacre of 
the entire Aristocracy, and the dissolution of the 
existing Government. ' It was concerted that six- 
teen or seventeen leaders should be stationed in 
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various parts of the city, each being at the head 
of forty men, armed and prepared ; but the follow- 
ers were not to know their destination. On the 
appointed day, they were to make affrays amongst 
themselyes here and there, in order that the Duke 
might haye a pretence for tolling the bells of San 
Muroo, which are never rung but by the order of 
the Duke*. And, at the sound of the bells, these 
sixteen or seventeen, with their followers, were to 
come to San Marco, through the streets which 
open upon the Piazza ; and when "the Nobles and 
leading citizens should come to the Piazza to know 
the cause of the riot, then the conspirators were to 
cut them in pieces ; and this work being finished, 
my Lord Marino FaHero the Duke was to be pro- 
claimed Lord of Venice f. Things having been 
thus settled, they agreed to fulfil their attempt on 
Wednesday, the 15th day of April, in the year 
1355. So covertly did they plot, that no one ever 
dreamed of their machinations.' 

As a previous step, in order to arouse popular 
feeling against the Great Ck)uncil, it was deter- 
mined to practise a singular stratagem. Parties 
of the Conspirators paraded different quarters of 
the Capital in the dead of night, and having 
stopped at the windows of some Citizens of the 
middle and lower classes, and there insulted the 
women of the family by scandalous and unseemly 

* One of the pretexts for ringing this alarm was to have been, an 
announcement of the appeantnce of a Genoese Fleet off the La- 
gune. 

t Demum Falerius non Prineeps ampliuf$ed l><minu8 salutarHur, 
P. Justiniani, u< tup. p. 86. 
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propositions, they retired with rude hursts of 
laughter, calling each other loudly hy the names 
of the principal Noblemen*. 

Perhaps, the rapidity with which their design 
-vfBs framed, tended much to its concealment. 
Scarcely a httle month had elapsed since its first 
projection, and now the following day was to de- 
stroy the Constitution of Venice, to deluge her 
streets with Patrician blood, and to pluck up all 
her ancient stocks from their very roots, without 
a suspicion of the approaching calamity having 
glanced across the intended yictims. Either the 
Council of X could not yet haye attained its sub- 
sequent fearful and extraordinary ubiquity, or the 
Conspirators must have exhibited a prudence and 
self-control rarely, if ever, paralleled by an equally 
large body of men, engaged in a similar attempt. 
To their minor agents, their ultimate design had 
not been revealed ; and, even in the end, the dis- 
covery arose not from treachery, nor from incau- 
tion, but from ' a. compunctious visiting' of one 
framed of stuff less stem than his associates, and 
who shrank from the murder of a benefactor. The 
part played by Tresham in that yet more bloody 
Conspiracy which the Papists, in aiPter days, firamed 
against the three Estates of England, was but a 
repetition of that now enacted in Venice by Bel- 
tramo of Bergamof* Beltr(imo had been brought 

* p. Juatinlaai, ut tup. 

t Such appears to be the most feoelYod belief. Sitmoadi has pie. 
ferred another, whicl» lepreseitts Beltramo to have been one of those 
persons from whom the partteulars of ^9 oonspinu^ had been eon^ 
oealed, but who had been persuaded to attend the mnsten : hist 
fiispiaipns wew e^JCiWd, iui4 th«s« lie Jj^twl \o JAovA, 
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up in a noble family, to which he was closely at- 
tached, that of Nicolo Lioni, of San Stefano; 
and, anxious to preserve his patron's life, he went 
to him on the evening before the rising, and in- 
treated h^ to remain at home on the morrow. 
The singular nature of the request excited surprise, 
which was increased to suspicion by the ambiguous 
answers returned to farther inquiries which it sug- 
gested. By degrees, every particular of the trea- 
son was revealed, and lioni heard of the impend- 
ing danger with terror, and of the hands by which 
it was threatened, with astonishment and slowly- 
accorded belief. Not a moment was to be lost ; 
he secured Beltramo, therefore, and, having com- 
municated with a few friends, they resolved upon 
assembling the Heads of the different Magistracies, 
and immediately seizing such ringleaders as had 
been denounced. These were taken, at their own 
houses, without resistance. Precautions were 
adopted against any tumultuous gathering of the 
mechanics of the Arsenal, and strict orders were 
issued to the keeper of the Campanile not on any 
account to toll the bells. 

In the course to be pursued with the lesser 
malefactors, no difficulty was likely to arise : the 
rack and the gibbet were their legal portion. But 
for the Doge, the Law afforded no precedent ; and, 
upon a crime which it had not entered into the 
mind of man to conceive, (aswith that nation which, 
having never contemplated parricide, had neglected 
to provide any punishment for it,) no Tribunal 
known to the Constitution was competent to pass 
judgment. The Council of X demanded the as- 
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sistance of a Giunta of twenty Nobles, who were 
to give advice, but not to ballot ; and this Body 
Jiaving been constituted, * they sent for my Lord 
Marino Faliero the Duke, and my Lord was then 
consorting in the Palace with people of greai estate, 
gentlemen, and other good men, none of whom 
knew yet how the fact stood.' 

The ringleaders were immediately hanged be- 
tween the Red Columns on the Piazzetta, some 
singly, some in couples ; and the two Chiefs of 
them, Bertuccio Israello and Calendaro, with a 
cruel precaution not imcommon in Venice, were 
previously gagged. Nor was the process of the 
highest delinquent long protracted. He appears 
neither to have denied nor to have extenuated his 
guilt, and 'on Friday, the 16th day of April, 
judgment was given in the Council of X, that my 
Lord Marino Faliero, the Duke, should have his 
liead cut off, and that tibe execution should be 
done on the landing-place of the stone staircase. 
The Giant* s Stairs, where the Doges take their 
oath when they first enter the Palace. On the 
following day, the doors of the Palace being shut, 
the puke had his head cut off, about the hour of 
noon ; and the cap of estate was taken fron^ the 
Duke's head, before he came down the staircase. 
When the execution was over, it is said, that <me 
of the Chiefs of the Council of X went to the 
columns of the Palace against the Piazza^ and, 
displaying the bloody sword, exclaimed, " Justice 
has fallen on the Traitor !" and, the gates being 
then opened, the populace eagerly rushed in to 
see the Doge who had been executed.' 
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The body of Faliero was conveyed, by torch- 
light, m a gondola, and unattended by the custo- 
mary ceremonies, to the Church of San Giovanni 
and San Paolo ; in the outer wall of which a stone 
coffin is still imbedded, with an illegible inscrip- 
tion, which once presented the words. Hie jacet 
Marinus Feletro JDux. His lands and goods were 
confiscated to the State, with the exception of two 
thousand ducats, of which he was permitted to 
dispose ; and, yet further to transmit to posterity 
the memory of his enormous crime, his portrait 
was not admitted to range with those of his brother 
Doges in the Hall of the Great Council. In the 
frame which it ought to occupy is suspended a 
black veil, inscribed with the words, Hie est loexis 
Marini Feletro deeapitati pro criminihus. 

The fate of Beltramo deserves a few words. He 
was amply rewarded for his opportune discovery, 
by a pension of a thousand ducats in perpetuity, 
the grant of a private residence which had be- 
longed to FaHero, and inscription in the Gt)lden 
Book. Dissatisfied, however, with this lavish pay- 
ment for a very ambiguous virtue, he lost no occa- 
sion of taxing the Nobles with neglect of his ser- 
vices, and of uttering loud calumnies against them, 
both secretly and in public. The Government, 
wearied by his importunities and ingratitude, at 
length deprived him of his appointments, and sen- 
tenced him to ten years' exile at Ragusa ; but his 
restless and turbulent spirit soon prompted him to 
seek a spot less under the control of the Signory, 
in which he might vent his railings afresh, and 
with impunity. It is probable that the long arm 
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of the Council of X arrested his design^ for we 
are significantly informed that he perished on his 
way to Pannonia. 




Ancient Doge and Dogaressa, 
From Titian. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



FROM A.D. 1366 TO A.D. 1373. 

War with Louis of Hungary— Loss of Dalmatia— Bequest of Pe- 
trarch's Library— Insurrection in Candia— Petrarch's Account of 
the Festivities on its Suppression— Last Struggle of the Candiotes — 
Intrigues of Francesco Yecchio da Carrara — ^Invasion of Padua — 
Submission of da Carrara — ReTolution at Constantinople — Youth 
of Carlo Zeno— Acquisition of Tenedos— Affray in Cyprus— Power- 
ful League against Yenice. 



DOGES. 

A.D. 

1 355. LViii. Giovanni Gradenigo. 

1356. Lix. Giovanni Dblpino. 
1361. Lx. Lorenzo Celsi. 
1365. LXi. Marco* CoRNARO. 
1367. Lxii. Andrea Contarini. 



Giovanni Gradenigo succeeded to the blood- 
stained throne : both his reign and that of 
is'^-e. Giovanni Delpino were passed in a cala- 
mitous war with Louis of Hungary, who 
still regarded Zara with a longing eye. Seven 
revolts of that Colony had sufficiently evinced 
her disaffection from Venice, and to her Hun- 
garian neighbours, on the other hand, she was 
attached by the strong ties of similar language, 
manners, and origin. Louis alUed himself with the 
Duke of Austria, with the Patriarch of Aquileia, and 
with one whom gratitude for the restoration of his 
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family to power ought to hare retained in the 
friendship of the Repubhc, Francesco da Carrara 
(Francesco Vecchio, as he is termed^ in (H-der to 
distinguish him from his ill-fated son)^ a descend- 
ant of Marsilio, and the present Lord of Padua. 
Thus supported^ he pressed a vigorous and suc< 
cessful war« both in the Trevisano and in Dalma- 
tia; and^ in the end, he compelled Venice to the 
renouncement of all pretension to Sovereignty on 
the Eastern coast of the Adriatic. 

To the reign of Belpino are attributed the Sump- 
tuary Laws which regulated the dress, table, 
and personal expenses of each rank of Citi- i^' 
zens, and the institution of the three Magis- 
trates by whom they are superintended. One of 
the absurd restrictions which they introduced re- 
garded uniformity of dress among all classes. The 
cloak of the richest Noble, as well as that of the 
meanest artizan, if he could procure one, was to 
be made of Paduan cloth, and a heavy penalty 
was imposed upon the use of English, Spanish, or 
Dutch manufacture. The younger Nobility evaded 
this law by the magnificence of their under vest- 
ments. The cloak was made so as to exhibit these 
to advantage by falling open, and, on entering 
their gondolas or their own houses, it was entirely 
thrown aside. Then they appeared dressed in rich 
flowered silks, edged with the costliest lace, and 
often with a doublet of gold or silver brodkde. 
About the time of Delpino also, that decree is 
supposed to have been passed, which forbids any 
Venetian Noble from embarking in commercial 
pursuits, a law not always rigidly observed at 
later periods. Its direct tendency was to prevent 

VOL. I. T 
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the accumulation of wealth in new hands, and thus 
to preserve the ascendancy of those famiUes hy 
whom power had already been attained. 

The commencement of the reign of Lorenzo 
Celsi, who succeeded) was distinguished 
^; by a magnificent bequest from Petrarch, of 
which the Venetians have proved themselves 
but httle worthy. The Poet appears to have con- 
templated his visits to the Lagune with no ordi- 
nary satisfaction; and, in order more substantially 
to testify his grateM sense of the frequent hos- 
pitahty of the Repubhc, he offered his Library as 
a legacy. In 1362, while the Plague was raging 
at Padua, he had fixed his abode at Venice, which 
was free from infection; his books accompanied 
him, and, for their conveyance, he was obliged to 
retain a numerous and expensive stud of baggage- 
horses. On the 4th of September, in that year, 
he vn-ote to the Senate, * I wish, with the good 
will of our Saviour, and of the Evangelist himself, 
to make St. Mark heir of my Library.' His chief 
stipulations were> that the oooks should neither 
be sold nor dispersed, and that a building should 
be provided in which they might be secure agamst 
fire and the weather. The great Council gladly 
accepted this liberal donation, and addressed its 
thanks in terms of courtesy (perhaps not exag- 
gerated, if we remember the times in which they 
were written) * to a scholar unrivalled in Poetry, 
in Moral Philosophy, and in Theology.' A Palace, 
which belonged to the family of Molina, and, in 
later years, was converted into a monastery for 
the Nuns of St. Sepulchre, was assigned as a 
residence for the Poet, and as a depository for 
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his books. Macedo^ a Professor of Padua, who 
has described the wonders of Vepice most in- 
flatedly, in what he terms a Series of Pictures 
designed by a Poetical and HistoriccU pencil, 
speaks of Petrarch^ on this occasion, as crossing 
the Lagune like another Arion; and, by the 
melody of his song, renewing Amphion's miracle, 
and rousing the stones to create a Library. This 
Collection, which formed the nucleus of the now 
inestimable Library of St. Mark, though by no 
means extensive, still contained many treasures 
of no small price. Among them are enumerated 
a MS. of Homer, given to Petrarch by Nicolaus 
Sigeros, Ambassador of the Greek Emperor; a 
beautiflil copy of Sophocles; the entire Iliad and 
great part of the Odyssey translated by Leontio 
Pilato, and copied in the handwriting of Boc- 
caccio, whom the translator had instructed in 
Greek; an imperfect Quinctilian; and most of 
the Works of Cicero transcribed by Petrarch him- 
self, who professed most unbounded admiration 
for the great Roman Philosopher*. The Vene- 
tians, to their' shame, grievously neglected the 
Poet's gift. When Tomasini requested permission 
to inspect the books in the early part of the 
XVII^ Century, he was led to the roof of St. 
Mark* s, ' where he found them, to use his own 
words, ' partly reduced to dust, partly petrified * 
— dictUstnirum ! in sacca mutatosf ; and he adds 
a catalogue of such as were afterwards rescued 
from destruction. About a century after the esta- 
blishment of this first Public Library in Venice, 

• Ginguen€, Hist, Liter, d' Ifdlie, ch. vii. p. 2. 

t Ptlrareha Rtdivivus, p. 7'i. 

T 2 
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it was largely increased by the munificence of 
Cardinal Bessarion, who« as Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, possessed frequent opportunities of 
securing MSS. of great rarity; and afterwards by 
that of Professor Melchior Wieland, a native of 
Marienburg, who, out of gratitude for benefits 
conferred by the Republic^ bequeathed it his 
Collection, in 13B9. It now oontaizts about sixty 
thousand volumes, wMoh, in 18I2> were trans- 
ferred from the Procwotie nuow to the splendid 
saloon i^ the Ducal Palace, no longer required for 
the assemblies of the Grand Counml. 

The private tastes of the Doge Celsi are noticed 
by an anonymous maauseript Chronicle*; and 
one of them was uncommon for a Venetian. He 
was fond of inspecting the processes of the Mint, 
and he kept a large stud of horses in )he Capital. 
His accession occasioned a singular d^estic jea^ 
lousy. His father, aeoustomed to the exercise of 
patern^ authority, felt reluctant to acknowledge 
the elevation which his son had lattained above 
himself; and the churlish old man, unable to 
brook a superiority which he considered to be a 
violation of the course <^ Nature, in order to 
avoid uncovering himself in the presence of thf 
Doge, adopted a habit of goi^g always bttr^ 
headed. Lorenzo, actuated by a better . ibeling^ 
ingemously devised a pretext which might a;t 
once relieve hM father's ridiculous scrupk, and 
obtain for himself the honour due tahis station. 
He embroidered a Cross upon the Ducal cap, and 
the superstitious doterd no longer reused the 
customary mark of respect. 'It is not,' he said, 'to 

* Bib. di San Marco, xxl. 
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jrou/my son, that I bow, but to the Cross. Having 
given jott life, it is not possible that I should be 
jour inferior.' The conduct of the Doge was wise 
and affectionate; but how far more touching was 
the unextorted filial piety which Roper has so 
simply and so beautifully recorded of Sir Thomas 
More, when filling the exalted post of Lord Chan- 
cellor. * Whensoever he passed through West- 
minster Hall to his place in. the Chancery, by the 
Court of the King's Bench, if his father (one of the 
Judges thereof) had been seated or he came, he 
would go into the same Court, and there, reverently 
kneeling down in the sight of them all, duly ask 
his father's blessing; and if it fortuned that his 
father and he, at pleadings ia Lincoln's Inn, met 
together (as they sometimes did), notwithstanding 
his high office, he would offer in argument the 
pre-eminence to his father, though he, for his 
office sake, would refuse to take it.' 

The cession of Dahnatia had naturally impressed 
the other Colonies of Yenioe with a conviction 
of her feebleness; and the Candiotes, always 
chafing under her yoke, once again endeavoured 
to throw it off. This insurrection was not planned 
and conducted, as in former instances, by the 
discontented natives: it was now a revolt of the 
whole Venetian population of the Island. Of the 
original settlers, many were branches of the most 
illustrious families of the mother-country, who 
painlfoUy felt their hopeless exclusion from all 
share in the Grovemment; and their irritation was 
heightened by an idle and unseasonable sarcasm. 
One of their demands had been, that they might 
be permitted to depute twenty Sages to the Great 
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Council, as tbeir representatiYes and guardians 
of their interests; and this not unreasonable pro- 
position had been met by the Grovemor to whom 
it was submitted, by the bitter inquiry, 'Are there 
any Sages among you?' A tax levied for the 
reparation of their port afforded a pretext for 
resistance, and the Islanders rose almost to a 
man; they seized the arsenals and pubUc stores^ 
secured the person of the Governor, threw open 
the gaols, and armed the prisoners; and, in order 
more effectually to sever all ties which might 
bind them to Venice, with a headlong fury they 
abandoned their national profession of Faith, and 
embraced the doctrine of the Greek Church. St. 
Mark at the same time was degraded from his 
tutelary pre-eminence, and replaced by a far less 
distinguished patron, St. Titus. 

Whether from weakness, or from a wish to 
prevent effusion of bloody the EepubUc adopted 
a course little likely to avail with a refractory 
Colony, already in arms. She sought to negotiate; 
but the envoys were not permitted to land, and 
they were sent back with an insulting message to 
the Signory. A second embassy was allowed to 
disembark; but it was only that it might witness 
the fierce enthusiasm of the populace and their 
detestation of the Venetian name. At length, 
after much delay and many precautions, a fleet of 
thirty-three galleys was equipped; and six thou- 
sand men, embarked in them, were intrusted to 
the command of Luchino dal Verme, a Veronese. 
The Genoese had refrised their assistance to the 
insurgents: and, after all the bold demonstrations 
of resistance which the Candiotes had exhibited. 
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this inconsiderable armament was suiBpient to 
reduce the Island of one hmidred Cities, in 
the short term of three days. The scaffold ^' 
received its customary tribute, after an 
unsucoessAil revolt; and the triumph was cele-' 
brated at Venice with unusual festivity, of which 
Petrarch, in one of his Letters, has afforded the 
following very minute and picturesque narrative. 

It was on the^4th of June, that the Poet, in 
company with the Archbishop of Patrse, was 
enjoying a delicious prospect of the sea irom his 
windows, and cheating a summer evening with 
familiar talk, when the conversation was inter* 
rupted by the appearance of a galley, in the offing, 
fancifully dressed out with green boughs. This 
unusual decoration, the rapid motion of the oars, 
the joyful shouts of the mariners, the garlands 
which they had twined round their caps, the 
streamers which floated from their masts, all be- 
tokened the arrival of some pleasing intelHgence. 
A signal was given from the beacon-tower of the 
port, and the whole population of the city flocked 
to the water's edge, breathless with cmiosity to 
ascertain the news* As the bark came nearer shore, 
some flags of the enemy were seen hanging from 
her stem; and all doubt was then removed that 
she was the messenger of victory. What, however, 
was the general surprise and joy, when it was an- 
nounced that the rebels were not only worsted but 
conquered, that Candia was subdued, and that the 
war was at an end! The Doge, with his Court 
and Prelates and the whole attendant crowd of 
Citizens, immediately repaired to St. Mark's, and 
offered up a solemn service of Thanksgiving, 
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The Festivals which succeeded lasted for many 
days; and they were closed by a Tournament and 
a magnificent equestrian parade, for which Petrarch 
is unable to find an adequate Latin name. 

In this last spectacle, a troop of four and twenty 
noble Venetian youths, headed by a Ferrarese, 
splendidly arrayed, and mounted on horses gor- 
geously caparisoned, started singly, but in quick 
succession, from a barrier in the Piazza di San 
Marco, and, coursing round to a goal, uninter- 
ruptedly renewed the same circle, brandishing 
lances from which silken ribands fluttered to the 
wind* The Doge, with his brilliant train, sat in 
the Marble Gallery over St. Mark's Porch, by the 
well-known Horses, whence the evening sun was 
shaded by richly embroidered canopies. On his 
right hand sat Petrarch himself, whose love of plea- 
sure was satisfied by two days' attendance on the 
protracted festivity. The splendour of the scene 
was heightened by the presence of several English 
Barons, some of them of the Royal blood, who at 
that time were in Venice, so far as we can under- 
stand Petrarch's obscure statement, engaged in 
some maritime negotiation* ; though one of the 
Chroniclers assures us that they had no other 
object than a laudable desire of seeing the Worldt. 
In the Court below, not a grain of sand could have 
ffdlen to the pavement, so dense was the throng. 
A wooden scaffolding, raised for the occasion, on 
the right of the Piazza, contained a bright store 
of beauty; forty noblest Dames of Venice, 

* Petrarch's worda are, Britones qui sese interim labarari {lab<nri?} 
aquoreo vegetabant. 
t MoroBini xiii. p. 288. 
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glittering with costly jewels. In the Horse-course^ 
honour was the sole prize; but, for the Tooma- 
inent> in which danger was to be encountered, 
more substantial rewards were proposed. For 
the most successful champion, a crown of solid 
gold, chased with precious stones; for the second^ 
a silver belt of choice workmanship. The King 
of Cjrprus, who happened to be returning to his 
dominions from France, condescended to break a 
lance with the son of the victorious General, 
Luchino dal Yerme; but the chief honour of the 
three days' jousts was borne away, as was to be 
wished, by a native Venetian, though the flower 
of all the neighbouring Provinces had been in- 
vited to partake in these feats of arms'**. 

The following year beheld the last ftrdtless 
struggle of the Candiotes for their liberty; 
and, fdthough it occurred in a different reign, ^; 
we shall briefly notice it here, in order that 
we may preserve the thread of our narrative un- 
broken* The insurgents recovered from their late 
disasters, were headed by three brothers of the 
family of Calenge; and they protracted during 
more than twelve months, a desultory, tedious, and 
destructive war of posts, by distributing their fol- 
lowers in straggling parties throughout the Island, 
instead of taking the field in a single body. 
They were at length hunted down; and so i^Sf. 
bloody was the revenge of the Venetians, 
that neither sex nor age was spared, if contaminated 

• SenUia, iv. 2. Mr. Rogers, toUowing almost the tery letter of 
Peftntreh*8 BArratWe, hM transferred it, with no common happiness, 
into veiy elegant Terse. (/My* BU Mark's Place. ) It is needless to 
dte the passage at length from a Poem which is in every body's 
memory. 
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by the unhappy name of Calenge. ' Candia,' says 
one of the Proweditori, in his Report to the 
GoYernment which employed him, * is yours for 
ever; another rebellion is impossible; terrible 
examples have swept away the ringleaders; the 
fortresses which gave them asylums, the cities 
of Lasitha and Anapolis, every building whiclp 
might afford a stronghold, has been razed to the 
ground. The inhabitants hav^ been transported 
to other districts; the surrounding neighbourhood 
has been converted into a desert; andC hencefor- 
ward, no one, on pain of death, will be permitted 
to cultivate, or even to approach it.' 

When Andrea Contarini was named to the 

Dogeship, and was about to commence a 
isSi reign more memorable than any other in the 

Annals of Venice, it was not without mani- 
fest reluctance that he submitted to the choice of 
the Electors. So sincerely, indeed^ did he wish to 
escape the fetters of nominal sovereignty, that he 
withdrew to Padua; nor did he return for investi- 
ture, till the Senate threatened confiscation and 
other punishments of rebellion, if he should con- 
tinue disobedient to their wishes. The Correttori 
had already passed a Law, during the interregnum, 
by which such a refusal was forbidden without the 
previous assent of the Counsellors of the Doge- 
elect, and, even if this were obtained, it was 
afterwards necessary that their decision should 
be approved by two-thirds of the Grand Council, 
Contarini, unable to oppose these statutes, was 
at length compelled to exchange the honourable 
repose of private life for the splendid slavery of 
the Venetian throne, It is said that his reluctance 
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arose in great measure from the remembrance of 
a prediction which had been made to him, some 
years before, by a Dervise in Syria; in which he 
was forewarned that heavy calamities would be- 
fall his Country, if ever he accepted her Sove- 
reignty. But there is little occasion to invent 
supernatural causes for conduct which may be 
readily explained on very obvious motives. Fresh 
restraints had been recently imposed upon the 
Doge ; and the petly regulations framed for his 
household, and for tne control even of his per- 
sonal habits, must, in themselves, have sufficed to 
revolt a generous spirit. As if the Senate distrusted 
the honesty of their Sovereign in money transac- 
tions, the Awogadori were instructed to watch that 
the Bills of the Ducal Establishment were dis- 
charged monthly; and^ if there should be anyarrear 
in them, they were to keep back from the Reve- 
nue enough for their payment. No repair could 
be undertaken in the Palace at the public cost» 
without the consent of two-thirds of the Grand 
Council, and a sumptuary regulation fixed the 
sum allotted for the entertainment of strangers of 
note on a scale of very mean economy. Neither 
the Doge nor any of his family was permitted to 
receive any present, or to hold any fief, estate, or 
immoveable property vdthout the narrow limits of 
the Ihgado*y and those who already possessed 
such) were compelled to sell it. Lastly, — it is 
with shame and astonishment that we write it, — • 
an especial provision was made, that the Doge 

• Tbe J>og<Hh comprised no moro tlum the city of Venice, the 
Isles of Malamocoo, Chiozsa tnd Brondolo, tnd the narrow slip of 
eoavt between the months of tbe Adige and the Muone. 
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should famish himself with not less than one rohe 
of cloth of gold, ^thin six months after his Elec- 
tion. The pr3ring insolence of this tyranny over 
the individual, was felt, perhaps, more acutely than 
even the additional political bondage by which it 
was thought fitting to diminish his shadow of 
authority, when it was enacted that, in the Councils, 
the opinion of the Doge must always coincide 
with that of the Aw>ogadori; because, by the 
very nature of their posts, those Officers, it was 
said, were bound to vote for the interests of the 
Republic. 

The new reign was early involved in trouble. 
Francesco de Carrara had never forgiven an 
invasion of his territory, which, during the 
late Hungarian war, be had provoked by faith- 
lessness and ingratitude. By continued petty 
encroachments on the frontiers of the Repub- 
lic, he roused ansry remonstrances ; and; 
^Q but for the mediation of the King of 
Hungary, he would have been again 
involved in war. A Truce for two years was 
concluded, and this period was treacherously 
employed by Carrara in establishing a secret in- 
fluence in the very heart of the Venetian Coun- 
cils. Through the artifices of Bartolemo, a 
Monk of St. Jerome, he won over to his views 
some of the highest Officers of the Government ; 
and two Presidents of the XL., an Awogcidoret 
and a Privy CounciUor of the Doge, basely sold 
themselves to betray the secrets of their Country. 
His partial success encouraged Carrara in designs 
of yet blacker character ; and, although it is not 
possible to speak with accuracy of the extent of the 
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Conspiracy which he organized^ there can be little 
doubt that the lives of the chief Venetian Nobles 
were, in the first instance, to be sacrificed. For 
this purpose, troops of Bravos, wretches too well 
known in Italian History, were introduced, from 
time to time, into the City. They were chiefly 
distributed in the Quarter adjoining St. Mark's; 
and their meetings were held in an obscure house, 
kept by a woman named Gobba, whose son was 
employed in making the assassins familiarly ac- 
quainted with the persons of their intended 
victims. The vigilance of the Council of X. 
detected this atrocious union. The woman Gobba 
claimed merit for revelations which she was unable 
to avoid, and her life was spared on the condition 
of ten years' imprisonment. Her son and some 
Venetians of mean condition were hanged. The 
minor Conspirators, after confession had been 
wrung from them by torture, were dragged through 
the streets and torn asunder by wild horses. The 
Monk Bartolomeo and two of the Nobles whom 
he had seduced were condemned to secret execu- 
tion in their dungeons ; and the milder sentence 
of the two other Patrimns, who were less guilty, 
or more powerful, was -a year's imprisonment and 
perpetual exclusion from the Councils. A crime 
of yet more heinous nature than that of limited 
assassination, was charged upon Carrara and his 
agents. It was said that he intended to poison 
the reservoirs from which Venice derives her 
suppHes of water ; and thus to involve the whole 
City in destruction at a single blow. Whatever 
might be the foundation for this report, it was well 
calculated to sustain popular hatred against 
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Carnim; and the Signory encoaniged the belief 
by pkusing aentmels over the pubKe Cisterns. Hie 
open ptinishment of the chief affimder himself was, 
at the moment, beyond the power of Venice; but 
there is too mneh reason to believe that she did 
not scrapie to retort his own weapons of treacheiy. 
Francesco da Carrara had many enemies; and 
among them, few more bitter than his brother 
Marsttio. Tlie latter was invited to Venice; and 
a wide extent of charity is required if we wonld 
believe that the Signory was unacquainted with 
a design which he there unsuccessfully meditated 
against the life of Francesco. 

But the year was not permitted to close without 
an invasion of the Padoan territories, where the 
King of Hungary succoured his ally, and fortune 
at &*st smiled upon his arms. The Venetians 

redoubled their efforts, routed the con- 
f^l federates, in a second battle^ and took 

their General prisoner. The Hungarians 
retreated, and their desertion compelled the Lord 
of Padua to accept terms which the victors 
imposed upon hiui) and which sufBciently evinced 
that their resentment was undiminished. The 
boundary-line of the two States was to be adjusted 
by a Commission finmed entirely of Venetians. 
Carrara was to pay by instalments, 230,000 ducats 
to the public coffers, and 300 ducats annually to 
the Treasury of St. Mark; he was to demolish all 
his forts, to surrender certain towns as hostages, 
to permit an entirely free trade to Venetian mer- 
chants within his territories, to draw his whole 
supply of salt from the works of Chiozza, and last, 
and most galling of all, in his own person or that 
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of his son, to proffer an oath of fidelity, and to 
solicit pardon oh his knees*, from the Republic. 
This humiliating condition was fulfiUed, as may 
be supposed by his representative; and the aid 
of Petrarch was required for the composition and 
the delivery of a speech which it was thought 
necessary should accompany the ceremony* On 
the first day on which an audience was granted 
for the purpose, the Poet's memory failed him; 
and, unable to recollect that which he had writteni 
he was obhged to request another sitting of the 
Council for his reception. It was granted on 
the following morning, and his speech was then 
much applauded, but it has never been printed. 

Little sagacity is needed to determine that a 
Peace so unequal, carried in its bosom the seeds 
of early war. The depression of Venice became 
necessary to Carrara, not less for the restoration 
of his diminished power, than for the satisfaction 
of his injured pride: and no artifice was wanting, 
no intrigue was spared, to excite and to combine 
an overwhelming League which should secure his 
revenge. He fiirst succeeded in instigating 
the Duke of Austria once again to renew ^g*^; 
hostihties; but this dispute was Speedily 
adjusted by the surrender of the towns to which 
Leopold asserted a claim; for the Signory already 
descried the far more heavy tempest which was 
gathering in the horizon, and hastened to free 
themselves from an enemy whom it was still in 
their power to conciliate. 

On this occasion they received good service 

* Gataro, Ist.Padovanat apud Muratori, xvU. 196. 
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from the Count di CoUalto, one of the most power- 
ful Lords of the Treyisano. He warned them of 
the preparations of Leopold, of which they were 
wholly unsuspicious; and his fidelity was the 
more remarkable, because, on a former occasion, 
he had appeared in arms against the Republic. 
When Louis of Hungary unsuccessAilly besieged 
Treviso, CoUalto had served under him with great 
distinction, and it is to the sagacity of that 
Prince that the Count's subsequent line of Poli* 
tics may be referred. * I have an esteem for you, 
Collalto,' said the King one day to him after his 
retreat to Buda, ^ remember the advice which I 
am going to offer. Never be guilty of the folly 
of quarrelling with neighbours who are more 
powerful than yourself under the hope of being 
assisted by a distant ally. It is quite as dan- 
gerous as having your house on fire while water 
is out of reach.' The Count perceived the wis- 
dom of the aphorism, and, from that hour, 
attached himself firmly to Venice. 

A petty war which occupied part of the years 
1376 and 1377, would not deserve mention here, 
but that it is remarkable for the first use of 
cannon in Italy. They were employed by the 
Venetians in an attack upon Guero; and the 
Chronicler of Treviso has described them with 
no small tokens of astonishment. ' These,' says 
Redusio, ^are huge, iron weapons, bored through- 
out their whole length, and having large moulds. 
Within them is placed a round stone, upon a 
powder composed of sulphur, charcoal, and salt- 
petre. This powder is ignited at a hole, and the 
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stone is discharged with such violence, that no 
wall can resist it. You would believe that God 
was thundering.' 

While the resentment cherished by Carrara was 
seeking instruments for its gratification in Italy, 
a dispute in a far distant quarter was preparing 
for him a more powerful ally than he had as yet 
contemplated. It awakened a fourth struggle be- 
tween Venice and Genoa, more bloody than any 
in which they had been engaged heretofore, and, 
in its course, leading each Republic to the extreme 
verge of destruction. In order to obtain a clear 
vi^w of the origin of this War, we must briefly 
revert to some earlier transactions; premising that 
the Genoese, after three years' experience of the 
Government of Visconti, had expelled his Lieute- 
nant, and, by another revolution, in 1356, had again 
established their former Ducal administration. 

The increasing power of the Turks was already 
beginning to menace that conquest of the Greek 
Empire which, ere the lapse of many years, was 
to be entirely effected; and, in 1369, the Palseo- 
logus (Calojohannes V.) who held its uncertain 
sceptre, traversed Europe to solict aid against 
the Infidels by whom he was beset. Urban V. 
^cepted with distinguished favour the renuncia- 
tion of the errors of the Eastern Church which 
this weak Prince offered at his feet. The Holy 
Father was prodigal of Bulls; and when the 
Emperor held the bridle of his mule, he furnished 
him with letters missive to every Power in Chris- 
tendom. But the season of Crusades was past; 
from each Court which Calojohannes visited, he 
encountered cold refusals; and, at Venice, to 

VOL. I. u 
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which he had always shown especial favour^ he 
did Httle more than raise, with difficulty, a suffi- 
cient loan to defray the expenses of his homeward 
Toyage. At the moment of his embarkation, a 
question arose about sureties: the Emperor had 
not any to offer, and it w^ intimated to him by 
the Signory, that without these, or the repay- 
ment of his debt, he could not be permitted to 
depart. The degraded Prince applied to his eldest 
son, Andronicus, to relieve him from this shameful 
embarrassment, but he was refused; and, unless 
he had been assisted by the fiUal piety of his 
younger son, Manuel, he must have been detained 
by his creditors. Hopeless of aid from the Chris- 
tian Sovereigns, the unhappy Monarch, on his 
return to Constantinople, became the tributary and 
the vassal of the I^* Amurath, and, sunk in volup- 
tuousness, he endeavoured to forget his dishonour. 
He was aroused from this slumber by a dangerous 
conspiracy. At Adrianople, which, wrested from 
his crown, had become the Capital of the 0th- 
mans, Andronicus had formed an intimate con- 
nexion with Sauzes, the son of Amurath. Both 
of these young Princes regarded with Hke impa- 
tience the barrier interposed between themselves 
and the throne, of which they coveted immediate 
possession; and, in the death of their fathers, they 
saw the surest step to power. The conspiracy was 
discovered and suppressed by Amurath, who, 
having deprived his own son of sight, or, accord- 
ing to other authorities, having beheaded him*, 

* Caresino, the continuator of Andrea Dandolo's Chronicle, {ap. 
Muratori, xii. 443) represents Amurath as adopting the milder 
punishment, and he is followed by Gibbon and Daru. Phranxa 
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dismissed Andronicus in chains to his father, with 
a warning that he should estimate the fidelity of 
the Greek Emperor aceordmg to the measure of 
the punishment which he inflicted. Calojohannes, 
no less cruel than cowardly, exceeded the Barba- 
rian in severity, and ordered the bUnding, not only 
of Andronicus, but also of his son, a cluld of five 
years old. The executioners, from mercy or 
incapacity, performed their horrid task but in- 
effectuaUy; and the boiling vinegar which they 
applied, destroyed only one eye in Andronicus, 
and left his son with a distorted and imperfect 
vision in both. During two years' imprisonment, 
the captive Prince intrigued with the Genoese of 
Pera, whom the reigning Emperor had never 
favoured. By their assistance, an escape was 
planned and executed: the persons of Calojo- 
hannes and his other sons were secured; and the 
conflicting parties, exchanging fortunes, were 
transferred^ the one from his Palace to the dun- 
geon recently occupied by his son; the other, from 
that dungeon to his father's throne. The 
price stipulated by the Genoese for this ^m. 
service, was the cession of Tenedos, an 
island important to their commerce, as it com- 
manded the mouth of the Dardanelles. But the 
natives, as well as the Grovemor of that island, 
were attached to the dethroned Emperor; and, re- 
vising to acknowledge the usurpers, they closed 
their ports against the galleys despatched by the 
Genoese to take possession. This intended change 
of masters in Tenedos, and the entire control 

(i. 16) assMs the reverse. We fear the Byzantine is most likely to 
be correct of the tiro, and so he has been held by Sismondi. 

u 2 
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which Genoa now exercised over the throne of 
Constantinople, were matters of high import to 
Venice; hut the hostile measures which, there can 
be little doubt, she would, sooner or later, have 
adopted, in' order to dispute the virtual mastery of 
the East, were much accelerated by the romantic 
daring of an individual citizen. 

Few famities existed in the Lagtme more an- 
cient or more illustrious than that of Zeno. Carlo, 
destined so much to increase the celebrity of his 
House, was the son of Pietro Zeno, who, among 
other public charges, had held the Grovemmenf 
of Padua, and of Agnes, sprung from the equally 
noble stock of Dandolo. The patronage of Cle- 
ment VI. had decided the course of life in which 
the young Zeno was to be engaged; and that 
Pontiff, i^er charging himself with his education, 
when he had been left an orphan, in early years, by 
the death of his father in an expedition against 
Smyrna, bestowed upon him a rich benefice at 
Patras. The long series of hazards to which 
Carlo Zeno was exposed, commenced even with 
his youth. During his preparatory studies at 
Padua, he was attacked by a robber, plundered, 
and left for dead; and his pursuits, on his reco- 
very, appear to have been but Httle adapted to the 
grave habits of a future Ecclesiastic. Stripped of 
all that he possessed at the gaming-table, he con- 
verted his books into money, abandoned the Uni- 
versity, and, joining some of the roving bands 
which at that time &rmed the Italian armies, he 
served with them during the next five years. His 
reappearance at Venice surprised his friends, who 
beUeved him to be long since dead; nor is it 
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likely that their astonishment was decreased when 
they found that the CondoUiere had returned in 
order to take possession of his benefice. On his 
arrival at Patras, however, it was in his Mihtary 
rather than his Ecclesiastical character that he 
was to be first distinguished; for, the town being 
attacked by the Turks, Zeno placed himself at the 
head of the garrison, conducted them to a sortie, 
repulsed the besiegers, and was carried from the 
ditch so grievously wounded, that he would have 
been buried, but for an opportune show of faint 
signs of life, while his comrades were preparing 
for his interment. Even when his scars were" 
healed, it was riot in the fates that he should 
become a Canon; for a duel postponed his ordi- 
nation, and, soon afterwards, he interposed a yet 
farther barrier to a spiritual life by marrying a 
beautiful Greek. He then engaged in the ser- 
vice of the King of Cyprus, by whom he was 
employed in numerous missions of importance, 
which extended his travels into France, Germany, 
and England. On the death of his first wife, he 
married a daughter of the noble House of Jus- 
tiniani; and, employing himself in commerce, he 
made frequent voyages to the Levant and Black 
Sea. At the moment of which we are now speak- 
ing, he was engaged on some private affairs in 
Constantinople . 

The turbulent youth and wild adventures, the 
careless demeanour and undaunted bravery of 
Carlo Zeno, had acquired for him great notoriety, 
and seemed to point him out as a fitting agent in 
any desperate enterprise. Between the dethroned 
Emperor and the wife of his gaoler a tender bond 
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had at one time existed; and the remembrance, 
perhaps the renewal of her former favour easily 
gained this woman to the interests of the captive. 
Calojohannes was well acquainted with Zeno, from 
his frequent visits to Constantinople, and he now 
employed his mistress to open a communication 
with his former friend. Little else than the mere 
peril of the attempt was needed to excite Zeno to 
imdertake it; and he ardently coveted the glory 
of avenging an injured parent upon an unnatural 
child, of restoring an imprisoned Emperor to his 
throne, and, at the same time, of rendering an 
important service to his own Country. Eight 
hundred resolute men were se;cretly prepared to 
obey his summons; and, with this petty band, he 
doubted not to surprise, to overawe, and to guide 
the timid, luxurious, and fickle population of Con- 
stantinople. 

The tower of Amena, in which Calojohannes 
was confined, overlooked the sea; and a boat and 
a rope-ladder, one night, conveyed Zeno to the 
chamber of the illustrious prisoner. But when 
he urged the imprisoned Emperor to descend, 
overcome either by fear, or, as he pleaded, by 
parental affection, Calojohannes refused to leave 
behind him two sons who shared his captivity in 
other cells, and whose lives, on the discovery of 
his escape, would probably be sacrificed to the 
vengeance of their savage brother. * These tears 
and reflections,' answered Zeno, 'are now too 
late: I quit you, and you must choose your own 
course without the loss of a moment; but, if you 
do not follow, count no more on my assistance.' 
His entreaties were imavailing; and, hastily letting 
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himself down again from the window, he reached 
his comrades in sufficient time to dishand them 
without discovery. 

The Emperor continued to languish in confine- 
ment till impatience triumphed over Ids fears. He 
renewed his intercourse with Carlo Zeno; and, in 
order yet further to stimulate a fresh attempt, he 
transmitted to him an official grant of the Sove- 
reignty of Tenedos in favour of Venice, bearing 
the impress of the Imperial signature. Zeno, 
overjoyed at this unlooked-for bounty of fortune, 
returned a prompt acceptance of the undertaking. 
His answer was intrusted to the former messenger, 
and, ^unhappily, being lost by her on its road, fell 
into the hands of Andronicus, who obtained fur- 
ther confessions from the miserable woman by 
torture. Zeno, more fortunate, received timely 
forewarning of the discovery of his plot; and, 
throwing himself into a boat, gained a Venetian 
squadron then convoying some merchantmen 
through the Propontis, under the command of 
his father-in-law, Justiniani. 

If the Admiral was surprised at the hurried 
apparition of Zeno, how much more so was h^ 
on hearing the cause of his flight, and on reading 
the important document which he bore with him. 
Its validity, as granted by a prisoner, was of little 
moment, provided obedience could be secured to 
it in Tenedos; and the well-known disposition of 
the Governor rendered such an event highly pro- 
bable. Zeno and Justiniani set sail with ten galleys 
tq that Island, were received with open arms, and 
raised the banner of St. Mark on its shores. 

There had not been time, even if Justiniani and 
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his son-ii^-law had heen so incUned^ to commu- 
nicate their intentions to the Senate; and the deed 
having heen now done on their own responsihiUty^ 
it remained to secure the ratification of it from 
their. Government. For that purpose, leaving a 
strong garrison behind them, they proceeded to 
Venice, and, by representing that the grant must 
be considered binding, because conferred by him 
who was the legitimate Emperor; that such an 
aggression was not wanting to excite the enmity 
of Andronicus, who had always shown hostile dis- 
positions; and that, even if it did so, his weakness 
rendered him an inconsiderable foe; above all, 
by displaying the vast commercial importance of 
Tenedos, and that if it did not belong to Venice, 
it would assuredly fall into the hands of Genoa, 
they calmed the fears and roused the ambition of 
the Council, which at first had viewed the trans- 
action with dismay. Persuaded, however, by the 
arguments now offered to them, they despatched 
reinforcements to the garrison of Tenedos, and 
gave the command of them, as he richly merited, 
to Carlo Zeno himself. Antonio Veniero em- 
barked with him as a colleague. 

The consequences which had been foreseen by 
the Venetian Government were, in part, realized. 
Andronicus viewed this seizure of a dependency 
of the Empire with heavy indignation; and the 
Genoese, mortified both by their own loss and by 
the better fortune of their rival, eagerly stimu- 
lated him to revenge. All Venetians within the 
Imperial territories were arrested, and their pro- 
perty sequestered. The Genoese provided two 
and twenty galleys, and the Emperor embarked 
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an army, assumed its command in person, and 
set sail for Tenedos in November 1377. a.d. 
Veniero undertook the defence of the cita- ''^^^^• 
del, and the outworks were intrusted to Zeno, 
with three hundred infantry and a few companies 
of archers. In two attacks, on two succeeding 
days, in each of which he was wounded — on the 
latter thrice, and severely — Zeno repulsed the 
Greeks with great carnage ; for the fury of his 
soldiers was roused to the uttermost when they 
beheld their General fall senseless and exhausted 
from loss of blood. Andronicus, perceiving that 
his efforts were vain, hastened back to Constan- 
tinople, leaving to the Venetians the right of con- 
quest in addition to that of cession. His return 
was marked with yet greater misfortune. Calo- 
johannes, by the aid of some Venetians who 
bribed his guards, escaped from prison; and, 
taking refuge at the Court of Amurath, secured 
his aid by the surrender of Philadelphia, the sole 
city remaiming to the Emperor without the Bos- 
phorus. Andronicus, unable to resist the demands 
of the powerful Sultan, restored the throne to his 
Father, who immediately rewarded Manuel, his 
second and more faithful son, by calling him to a 
participation of the Imperial authority. 

Another cause of irritation between Genoa and 
Venice, had arisen in a different quarter of the 
East. On the assassination of KetroLusig- 
nano by his brothers, the throne of Cyprus ^7^; 
had passed to his son, another Pietro. It 
was customary that the Kings of Cyprus should 
be crowned twice — once at Nicosia as Sovereigns 
of the Island, and again at Famagosta, the port 
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from which the Crusaders had emharked, under 
their empty title of Kings of Jerusalem. During 
the latter celebration, a dispute concerning prece- 
dence occurred between the Genoese and Vene- 
tian Consuls; and the anger of the former was 
inflamed by the decision of the Cypriote authori- 
ties in favour of their rivals. The contest was 
renewed at the Royal Banquet which succeeded; 
and that solemnity was converted into another 
Feast of the Centaurs and the Lapithae, by the fiiry 
of the opponents. The Genoese, not content with 
launching the massive goblets which decorated 
the board at their adversaries, had recourse to 
daggers, which they wore concealed beneath their 
cloaks. This proof of aforethought violence was 
considered by the Cypriotes not only as a breach 
of the respect due to the hospitality of the Palace, 
but also as intimating a design upon the Royal 
person. Without further investigation, the oflFen- 
ders were put to death by summaiy process; and 
the Cypriote population, fired by the belief of trea- 
son against their Prince, rose in a body through- 
out the island, pillaged theGrenoese, and so bloodily 
pursued them, that but one mutilated individual 
escaped with life to convey the heavy tidings of 
this massacre to his countrymen. 

The Genoese, indignant at this violence, speedily 
despatched an armament to revenge it, 
^'73' and Damiano Catani took possession of 
Nicosia and Paphos in the summer of 
1373. Forty thousand men were embarked soon 
after, under the brother of the Doge, for the siege 
of Famagosta. That city resisted but seven days, 
when, by its surrender, the King, his Uncles, and 
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all the chief authorities fell into the power of the 
invaders, and the suhmission of the whole Island 
rapidly followed. The conquerors are described, 
according as the writers of the times espoused their 
cause, or that of Venice, to have esdiibited very 
imusual moderation, or to have home themselves 
with great harshness. If the outrage which they 
had endured be called to mind, it is probable that 
the first of these representations is most correct: 
for only three hves were sacrificed on the scaffold 
in retaliation for the popular massacre; and though 
hostages and a tribute were demanded, Lusignano 
was still allowed to retain the Kingdom which he 
had justly forfeited. 

Yet, even if the treatment were really lenient, 
enough cause of offence remained to the Cypriotes; 
and it can be no matter of surprise that Lusignano 
gladly learned the dispute concerning Tenedos, and 
hastened to propose a secret aUiance with the 
Venetians against Genoa. Two Princes of Italy 
were induced to form a* hke engagement; the 
Marquis di Carr^to occupied Castel-Franco, NoH, 
and Albenga; and Visconti, the Lord of Milan, 
whose daughter had been married to Lusignano, 
consented to employ the one hundred thousand 
florins destined for her portion, in an invasion of 
Liguria. Slight as these aids might be, Venice 
rejoiced in their acquisition; for never had she 
greater need of friends. The Genoese attributed 
to her agency the troubles which distracted them 
in Greece, in Cyprus, and nearer home; and Fran- 
cesco da Carrara had long restlessly coveted 
revenge. Parties thus disposed were easily asso- 
ciated; and the crafty and active spirit of Carrara 
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succeeded in negotiations with other Princes 
scarcely less jealous than himself of the wealth, the 
power, or the pride of Venice. With the Genoese 
and the Lord of Padua, were united the King of 
Hungary; the Patriarch of Aquileia, who pos- 
sessed Friuli; the brothers de la Scala, Lords of 
Verona; the City of Anoona, the Duke of Austria, 
and the Queen of Naples. Such was the formida- 
able League encountered by Venice in the mo- 
mentous contest which we are about to relate; and 
against so numerous and powerful enemies did she 
embark, almost single-handed, in the memorable 
War of Cjhiozza. 




A Merchant. A Nobleman at home. See p. 273. 

From Titian. 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

FROM A D. 1378 TCr A.D. 1381. 

THE WAR OF CHIOZZA. 



DOGE. 

AnDRBA CoNTARIIil. 



The Military Events by which thfe War of Chiozza 
opened were of little importance. Carrara, driven 
from his first line of operations in the Trevisano, 
by the valour and activity of Carlo Zeno, at- 
tempted a diversion by laying siege to Mestre, 
from which also he was repulsed. On the 
seas^ the first struggle of the rival nations, 
aftpr the renewal of hostilities, took place near 
the mouth of the Tiber; and a bloody sa- 
crifice was offered to Fortune under the a.d. 
vety ruins of her Temple at Antium. The Jlay! 
squadron commanded by Victor Pisani 
counted no more than fourteen galleys. The 
Genoese, under Luigi Fiesco, were yet fewer in 
number; but their ten ships were either unable or 
unwilling to decline battle. It was not that the 
naval forces of the two RepubHcs had been dimi- 
nished since their former wars; but, hostihties 
had been so recently declared, that time was want- 
ing to collect sailors, or to transfer them from mer- 
chant-vessels to ships of war; and they burned 
vdth impatience for contest ere yet fully provided 
with its means. On this occasion, as in the battle 
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of the Bosphorus, the fleets encountered during a 
storm; and the fury of the waves deprived the 
Venetians of their numerical advantage^ by permit- 
ting only nine ships to engage on each side. The 
result was unfavourable to the Genoese; one of 
their galleys was dashed to pieces on the rocky 
shore; five surrendered to the enemy; and the 
remainder were preserved only by the violence of 
the tempest, which forbade pursuit. Even of the 
prizes, one only could be saved, and the Venetians 
were compelled to fire the others; but eight hun- 
dred prisoners, among whom were Fiesco himself 
and eighteen Nobles, remained in their hands. The 
fickle Genoese punished their Civil Magistrate for 
a disaster which might have been more justly at- 
tributed to the fortune of war; and a fresh Revo- 
lution compelled the abdication of the Doge. 

The three galleys which escaped, directed their 
course, not to Genoa, but to the Adriatic; and, 
there, forming a junction with a much larger force, 
under Luciano Doria, the Genoese, even after their 
defeat, insulted the Venetian Capital; and with a 
squadron, now amounting to twenty-two ships, in- 
tercepted the traders which approached the Gulf, 
pillaged and burned Grado and Caorlo, and found 
supplies and sure anchorage in the Port of Zara. 
Meantime Pisani, recalled to the Adriatic, coasted 
Dalmatia, possessed himself of Cattaro, Sebenigo, 
and Arbo; and, after two attacks, reluctantly 
abandoned all hope of subduing Trau. The 
winter, contrary to his judgment, was passed in 
the roads of Pola; for, though his squadron needed 
refitting, the Senate considered Istria too important 
to be left defenceless. Pola a,£Porded few of those 
materials which were necessary for his re-equip- 
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ment; and, yet more unhappily, disease began to 
show itself among his crew. Its ravages 
were frightful; and, as Spring returned, of f^^] 
the thirty galleys which he commanded, only 
six could be manned for service. These, however, 
and eleven more which had been despatched from 
home, put to sea for the protection of some ApuHan 
convoys. With his squadron heavily injured by a 
storm, the loss of two ships captured after having 
been driven into Ancona, and a severe wound re- 
ceived in a skirmish off Zara» he returned to his 
former station, weakened and discouraged. 

It was not till the close of May, that Luciano 
Dona was prepared to act on the oflfensive, and he 
then appewed oif Pola with twenty-two galleys. 
Pisani^s force now amounted to twenty-four; of 
these, however, few had their complement of men; 
and he remained steadily at anchor, determined to 
refuse the challenge. But his officers were impa- 
tient of their long confinement in a distant port; 
they looked to battle as affording them the surest 
chance of returAinghome; the Proweditori pined 
in this rash clamour; and Fisani, accused of pusil- 
lanimous backwardness to combat, and unable any 
longer to resist their importimity, embarked such 
of the inhabitants as he could prevail upon to serve, 
and gave the signal for attack. No more than 
twenty of his galleys could be manned; and, with 
these, he bore down so furiously, that, in the first 
onset, Doria's own ship was taken, and himself 
killed, at the moment in which he raised his beaver 
to reconnoitre the positions of the two fleets. 
The Genoese, fired rather than dispirited by the 
loss of their Admiral,*redoubled their efforts, under 
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his brother Ambrosio, and two thousand Venetians 
fell in the short space of two hours.* The enemy 
still pressed upon Pisani till his line was broken, 
and all then became rout and confusion. Fifteen 
galleys, and one thousand nine hundred prisoners, 
of whom twenty-four were of noble blood, fell 
into the hands of the conquerors. The Chronicler 
of this war, in relating the treatment of some of 
these prisoners, gives a fearful picture of the 
cruelty and barbarism of the times. Eight hun- 
dred were mercenaries; and, on the arrival of the 
Genoese in Zara, these were all beheaded in cold 
bloodf . With the poor remains of his once gallant 
fleet, now reduced to seven vessels, Pisani took re- 
fuge in Parenzo; and thence, obeying the summons 
of the Council, returned to Venice. It was enough 
for his suspicious masters that his former glory 
had gained the People's love ; and the past triumphs, 
therefore, which might justly have counterpoised 
his present reverse, were added, by their jealousy, 
to the sinking scale. Pisani had never coveted 
popularity, but it was felt that he had deserved, and 
that he had obtained it; and, in the narrow policy 
of the Venetian Government, great merit was con- 
sidered to be as dangerous to the security of the 
State as great ambition. If the voices of the Awo- 
gadori had prevailed, his punishment would have 
been death; and the sentence was deemed lenient 
which condemned him to secret imprisonment and 
^\t ye2ir^' exclusion from all public charges. 

It was plain that the next eflPbrts of the Genoese 
would be directed against the Capital itself; for 

• Fl. Biondius, Dec. ij. UU 10, ad ann, 
t Chinazzo, apud Muratori, xv. 721. 
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Venice no longer possessed a fleet with which to 
dispute the entrance of her own sea ; and the sole 
disposable force which remained to her, except one 
which had been despatched to a distant station 
under Carlo Zeno, consisted of the seven galleys 
which had escaped with Pisani. No time there- 
fore was to be lost in putting into such a state 
of defence as her crippled means permitted, the 
line of sea-bank which edged the Adriatic ; and 
that Uttle knot of Islands which may be called 
her suburbs*. It will be remembered that the 
Gulph between the Piave and the Adige, which 
forms the Latguney is protected by a chain of long 
and narrow Islands, through which six channels 
admit a passage into the great internal basin. 
Of these, the most Northern is the Porto di tre 
Porti, navigable only by the very smallest craft. 
The Island of San Erasmo intervenes between this 
and a second opening, bearing the name of the 
Saint just mentioned. The Porto di San Nicolo 
del Lido, a third channel, which is now completely 
choked, at the period of which we are treating, 
was the most important of all the inlets, and might 
be called especially the Port of Venice. Southward 
from this strait, the Island of Lido, and the long 
sandy LittoraU of Malamocco, extending for nearly 

• Perhaps B«llfai, in his Deseript. Oeog. du Qolfe de Venite, is the 
best guide to the modem Lagvne, He is brief, but distinct. We 
know not on what authority Sismondi has made a difibrent distribu* 
tion of the Ports bum that commonly adopted and given in the text. 
It must be confessed that the mediaeval topography of Chiozza and 
its neighbourhood presents a good deal of di£Biculty ; much of the 
face of tliis ever-shifting coast is changed since the XlVth Century ; 
and many of the places named by the Chroniclers haveoeased to 
exist, at least in the maps. 

VOL. I. X 
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two leagues, form an outwork in front of the Capi- 
tal ; and are disjoined from the similar harrier of 
Pelestrina hy the Porto di Malemioeco, at present 
the deepest channel. At the southern extremity of 
Pelestrina, "opens the Porto di Chiozza, taking its 
name from the town to which it leads. Imme- 
diately in front of this town, is placed the Island 
of Brondolo; forming, together with an opposite 
hank on the South, the sixth and last channel, 
much impeded hy the deposits of the Brenta and 
the Adige. The direct communication hetween 
Venice and Chiozza is estabUshed hy a canal 
which traverses the whole length of the Lagune, 
in a course of about five-and-twenty miles. 

Before preparations could be made for their 
reception, the Genoese had collected a force of 
eight-and-forty galleys in the Port of Zara, six- 
teen of which crossed the Adriatic, and chased a 
merchant-vessel within sight of Venice. 
July 4. The Captain, finding escape hopeless, took 
to his boats and saved his crew; while 
three of the Genoese ships pillaged and fired their 
prize. None of their yet far greater su£Perings 
during the following calamitous portion of the 
war, appear to have affected the Venetians more 
painfully than this disgrace. The shore was 
thronged with Burghers from the neighbouring 
Capital, indignant, but impotent spectators of this 
violation of their native borders. The hostile fleet 
coasted along Malamocco, burned the chief village 
on Pelestrina, and, anchoring off Chiozza, took 
possession of its Eastern suburb; which, separated 
from it by a bridge, was then known as the Lesser 
Chiozza. The garrison, having attempted a sortie. 
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was repulsed with much loss ; and the Genoese, 
satisfied with their partial success and the igno- 
miny inflicted upon their enemy, re-embarked and 
made sail for Ancona. Thence, after a few days' 
refreshment, they crossed once more to Zara ; 
trailing, from the stems of their galleys, in token 
of contempt and defiance, the standards captured 
in their victory over Pisani. If, instead of amusing 
. themselves by this empty show of triumph, they 
had at once borne down upon Chiozza, so pro- 
found was the terror which they had impressed 
upon its inhabitants, so incompetent were its 
means of defence, there is little doubt but that it 
must have fallen an easy conquest. 

Meantime, in Venice, recourse was had to 
prayers and processions; nor were more active 
measures neglected. By dint of extraordinary 
exertion, the Arsenal equipped fifteen galleys, 
which were placed under the command of Taddeo 
Justiniaoi; six only of these, however, became 
available for service. The regular mariners, for 
the most part, were absent with Zeno ; and so in- 
dignant were the populace at the undeserved im- 
prisonment of Pisani, that, notwithstanding the 
imminent peril of the City, volunteers could not 
be found to enrol their names in the levy. In the 
Port of Lido, works of extraordinary strength 
were thrown up for the protection of the Capital. 
On the opposite shores, at its entrance, were built 
two Forts ; the germs, perhaps, of the Castles 
which now defend it, rather than, as has been 
said, those Castles themselves ; for the short time 
allowed for preparation appears to have forbidden 
structures of so much solidity. The strait, on either 
x2 
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hand, bristled with a mixed array both of ancient 
and modem artillery, the use of the former not 
having as yet been abandoned, owing to the still 
imperiect state of the latter ; and the catapult, the 
balista, and the perriere, were mounted by the side 
of rude and unwieldy cannon. Vast hulks (son- 
doni) were moored fore and aft below, so as to 
remain motionless during the flux and reflux of 
the tide. These were guarded by an iron cheval 
de frise, and connected by a massive triple chain 
which crossed the channel. Behind these chains, 
and grappled flrmly to them and to each other, 
were ranged three of the large vessels known as 
cocche, completely armed, and protected from fire 
by a thick covering of hides. On these, and above 
the chains, were placed fascines, so as to form a 
platform capable of supporting yet other batteries 
and military engines. On the land, above Lido, 
by the Church of San Nicolo, a deep fosse was 
excavated, and surmounted by a paUsade. A 
cordon of sentinels and batteries was disposed 
along the aggere ; and, at Malamocco, two decked 
vessels were placed across the channel, and a fort 
was built on the shore. Similar precautions were 
taken at Chiozza, whose garrison was strengthened 
by a reinforcement of a thousand men. Every 
Citizen who could bear arms, was summoned to 
actual service ; and, in order more effectually to 
obstruct the navigation of the Lagune, in case the 
enemy should burst the barriers which we have 
just described, and succeed in penetrating within, 
the piles which marked the deep channels and 
water-courses were carefully removed. 

The remainder of July was passed by Doria in 
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collecting his forces at Zara, before he proceeded 
to execute the commission received from his Go- 
vernment, to sack Venice, and to carry home with 
him as many of her Nobles as he could secure; 
one reservation being made, that he should obtain 
the permission of Carrara. So jinxiously indeed 
did the Genoese regard the continuance of their 
alliance with that Prince, that the Admiral was 
instructed to yield obedience to him to the utter- 
most point, even if he should enjoin the death of 
every individual prisoner. Venice, if she had been 
taken, had little therefore to expect short of exter- 
mination* ! Never was fleet more gallantly 
provided than that which Doria now commanded; 
for, besides his forty-eight ships of war, he was 
accompanied by many hundred sail of lighter 
vessels, provision-ships, and transports. The most 
lively enthusiasm was kindled among his followers ; 
and, as he reviewed them before orders for sailing 
were issued, he was received, while passing from 
ship to ship, with deafening shouts — • To Venice ! 
To Venice ! Viva San Giorgio ! ' 

Venice, however, for the present, was too 
strongly fortified to permit his approachj and he 
resolved to begin his operations at Chiozza, off 
which Port he anchored on the 6th of August. 
Carrara had received notice of his design; and, 
anxious to effect a junction with his allies, he col- 
lected at Padua one hundred light barks, (Gan- 

• Seegli la pigliava, la doveste taceheggiare^ e/arprigioniquanti 
genHltumini poteva, e tutti mandargU a Oenova, salvo, h per lo 
Signore di Padova non ci fosse fatto aiUra ddiberazione, al cui volere 
erdinarono si dovesse chedire, se ben* havesse ordinate , che fossero 
tuUi deeollati in mare.- Chinazzo, 722. 
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zaruoU) with which he intended to convey his 
troops down the Fiume Vecchio of the Brenta. 
Till he reached Castel Caro, his progress was un- 
impeded; hut there, the Venetians had sunk a 
large vessel, laden with stones and hallast, so as 
effectually to choke the stream. With incredible 
labour, in the course of a single night, Carrara 
dug a fresh channel, thirty paces wide and half a 
mile in length, into which he turned the obstructed 
waters: and, towing his barges round the sunken 
ship, he placed them at the disposal of Doria, two 
days after that Admiral had arrived at Chiozza, 
himself remaining on Terra firma to direct other 
miUtary operations. The possession of Chiozza 
was of the uttermost importance to both the con- 
tending parties, on account of its proximity to 
Venice, of the large revenue derived from its Salt- 
works, and of its faciUty of communication with 
Lombardy. It was the key of the Lagtme ; and, 
if its walls were once lost to its present masters, it 
seemed that but a single step remained between the 
invaders and Venice. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that it was hotly contested. 

The works framed for the defence of its Port 
were now attacked on both sides; from the Adriatic 
by the Gepoese, from the Lagvtune by the Faduans; 
and their joint force amounted to 24,000 men. 
The town, like Venice, is, for the most part, sur- 
rounded by shallows and tide-creeks. Its distance 
from the entrance of its Fort is about a mile; and, 
before Chiozza itself could be invested, it was 
necessary that this approach should be gained. A 
day was sufficient for the attack and capture of 
the ^and/omje moored in its channel. This was 
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immediately bmned, and the hostile fleet moved 
up in front of the town. The period between the 
10th and the 16th was employed in murderous 
assaults, in which Httle appears to have been gained 
except the capture of the Tite de Pont connect- 
ing the Isle of Brondolo with Chiozza. The 
bridge itself was contested on the morning of the 
16th; and, at first, to the advantage of the be- 
sieged. At the moment, however, in which the 
assailants were giving way, a vessel charged with 
combustibles was driven against the piers. The 
Venetians, partly terrified by the cry which ra- 
pidly circulated that the bridge was in flames, and 
all retreat cut off — partly stupified by the smoke 
which arose from the fire-slup, hastily withdrew 
within the walls, to which the enemy pursued 
closely, and entered with them pSle-mile, De- 
fence was no longer availing to the panic-striken 
garrison; and, ii^rherever it was attempted, they 
were overpowered by superior numbers. Not less 
than 6000 Venetians perished during this short 
siege; and 3500 prisoners were taken after the 
storm . Doria obeyed the injunctions of his masters 
to the letter; for when Carrara, thirsting for ven- 
geance, offered to purchase two of the Noble pri- 
soners who had fallen into the hands of the 
Genoese, the price of blood was accepted, and they 
were instantly put to the sword. 

Though won chiefly by the Genoese, the town, 
according to the stipulations of their Treaty of 
alliance, was surrendered to Carrara. He hast- 
ened to survey his new conquest; and the enthu- 
siam with which he was received, is picturesquely 
described by the Chronicler. He was carried 
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along the lines on the shoulders of the soldieiy, 
whose joy vented itself in exclamations which, at 
least to modem ears, savour of profaneness ; and 
he was hailed with loud shouts of * Carro ! Carro I 
Osanna* ! Benedictus qui venit ! ' 

Chiozza was stormed at sunset ; by midnight, 
its fall was known in Venice; and the consterna- 
tion which this announcement excited was scarcely 
less than if the Capital itself had been lost. Groups 
of terrified women hurried through the streets, 
manifesting their fear and sorrow by shrill cries 
and vehement gestures. The men, who had been 
called to arms by a signal of alarm rung from the 
Bell-tower of St. Mark, were silent and dejected; 
or, if they spake, it was in a few broken words 
which implied despair of their Country. The 
Churches were thronged by trembling crowds, who 
pressed to the Confessional; and, after obtaining 
absolution, continued to implore participation in 
the Eucharist, as if it were the Viattcum for their 
last moments f. Every instant, it was expected 
that the victorious enemy would pursue his suc- 
cess ; and that the banners of Carrara, now float- 
ing on Chiozza, would surmount the Ducal Palace. 
If, indeed, the Genoese had listened to the counsel 
of the Lord of Padua, the event might probably 
have been fatal to Venice. Carrara urged his 
allies to profit by the impression of terror which 
they had doubtless created, and, without the pause 
of an hour, to cross the Lagwm ; but Doria was 

* Chinazzo, 727. The armorial bearing of the Carrara fiunily was 
«n Carro rosso ; probably a carreau or quarrei. — See a Note in 
Syme's ForturMC/Vna^cwoo da Carrara, /rom Gataro, p. xli. 
t P. Jostiniani, p. 150. 
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far less ardent. He wished to establish himself 
securely in the conquest already won, before he 
risked fiirther operations; and he' contended that 
Venice must fall, even without another blow. By 
sea she was blockaded, her supplies were inter- 
cepted, her few remaining galleys had no means 
of extrication, the neighbouring coasts were co- 
vered with her enemies, she was without aUies, 
without stores, and all that was left to her were a 
few narrow strips of barren sand. Prudence, he 
said, forbade the encounter of even a shght ha- 
zard, in order to accelerate, by a few days, that 
triumph which must be theirs, ere long, spon- 
taneously. 

The cry of the populace in St. Mark's, during 
this interval, was raised for Peace, and they de- 
manded an immediate negotiation. The Doge 
Contarini seems to have preserved a firmness and 
presence of mind wanting to 'his fellow-citizens; 
but, at the same time, he clearly perceived the 
fearful strait to which he was reduced, and he 
wisely resolved to attempt a pacific overture. Safe 
conduct was obtained for messengers, who bore 
a despatch, not couched in that haughty tone 
wherein, of old, the Republic was wont to dictate 
to her vassal; bT;t exhibiting, in its style and super- 
scription, an acknowledgment that her superiority 
was at an end. Carrara was no longer addressed 
as simply Nolle, but by the far more sounding and 
pompous title of Powerful and magnificent Lord; 
and the Doge, who hitherto, accordmg to the usage 
of Sovereign Princes, had been accustomed to com- 
mence with his signature, now added it at the foot 
of his missive. But the apprehensions of the writer 
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were betrayed by far more dedsive tokens tban 
any trifling alterations of form. A blank sheet of 
paper was presented to the Lord of Padua, who 
was besought to inscribe it with such terms as he 
thought fitting; and to these, before they were 
seen, Contarini promised submission; with the 
sole proviso that Venice should still remain an in- 
dependent State. Such a proposal was not to be 
rejected hastily, and Carrara hesitated, and pro- 
bably would have consented; but Doria coveted a 
far deeper vengeance, and, fearful that the ancient 
rival of his Country might elude his grasp, if the 
hold were relaxed but for an instant, he anticipated 
the answer of his ally, and replied for both. The 
ambassadors, seeking topropitiate him, had brought 
with them some Genoese prisoners, ransomless. 
* Take back your captives,' were his words, as he 
refused the proffer. • Ere many hours, 1 shall de- 
liver both them and all their comrades. By God 
above, ye Signors of Venice, you must expect no 
Peace either from the Lord of Padua or from our 
Republic, till we ourselves have bridled the Horses 
of your St. Mark. Place but the reins once in our 
hands, and we shall know how to keep them quiet 
for the future*.* 

This reply, forbidding every hope of accommo- 
dation, was not the only evil tidings which the 
envoys brought with them on their return. All the 
posts on the continental borders of the Lagune 
had surrendered; the garrison of Malomocco, after 
destroying its works, had been compelled to fall 

* The whole of this speech is assigned by Chinazzo, as we hare 
given it, to Doria. Darn, contrary both to authorities and proba- 
bilities, has diyided it between the Genoese Admiral and Carrara. 
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back on Lido; so that part of the very island 
which defended the port of Venice was now in 
possession of the enemy. A single outpost, in the ' 
middle of the Salt-works (the Castelh delle S(i- 
line), still maintained itself ; and its honourable 
resistance was supported till the close of the war; 
With this exception, the territory of the Dogado 
was reduced to little more than the space covered 
by the houses of the Capital ; and so closely had 
the invaders pressed even upon these, that the bell 
of the great Campanile was no longeir employed to 
peal its customary notes, lest the operations which 
it directed should be revealed to the vigilance of 
the besiegers. 

The construction of a squadron which might 
delay the enemy's approach presented the only 
slender hope of existence which the Venetians 
still dared to encourage. Every hand, therefore, 
was summoned to the Arsenal; and there, the 
scene itself, the works on which they were em- 
ployed, the end to which their labours were ad- 
dressed, each association connected with naval 
objects, forcibly recalled to memory the great 
Commander under whom they had so often fought 
and conquered. The image of Pisani was present 
to every heart ; his name burst at once from every 
tongue. The artisans, the burghers, the merchants, 
the soldiers, the mariners, rushed as it were, with 
a single impulse, to the Palace Grates; and throng- 
ing round them with impetuosity, demanded the 
release of their Admiral. It was no fit season for 
the Government to contest a petition thus urgently 
pressed; and to their fears of popular disaffection, 
might now be added a belief that no other Citizen 
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possessed qualities so fully applicable to the par- 
ticular exigency by which they were re- 
Aug. 19. quired. The Signory, accordingly/notified 
to Pisani that he was free, and that, on the 
following morning, he might resume his seat in 
the Great Council. Instead of throwing himself 
rashly into the arms of his partisans, and draining 
the full cup of popular favour which was proffered 
to his lips, Pisani remained, that night, in his cell. 
He passed its hours in rehgious exercises with 
a Priest, in penitence and in confession. On the 
morrow, he first attended Mass and communicated, 
as a testimony of freedom from all resentment; 
and he then presented himself in the Council- 
chamber with looks bearing no trace which implied 
remembrance of his wrongs. He listened with 
placid dignity to the ambiguous harangue in 
which Contarini neither impugned the justice of 
the Republic, nor denied the innocence of the 
prisoner whom she now released from his bonds, 
and, in his reply, renouncing every private feeling, 
he devoted himself to the service which his Country 
required at his hands. ' Would to Heaven ! ' 
were his burning words in conclusion, 'that I could 
bear to the holy task to which you invite me, and 
which I embrace with my whole soul and spirit, 
a vigour and an intellect proportioned to my desires 
and affections ! Those, at least, are not hkely to 
be wanting to Venice.' With equal modesty, he 
declined the loud testimonies of applause which 
were lavished on him by the assembled crowd, 
as he descended into the Piazza: and turning 
to some who shouted * Pisani, vita Pisani ! * 
' Stop, stop, my friends,' he said, gently reproving 
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them, ' the cry of a true Venetian is Viva San 
Marco* !\ 

Even yet, however, the jealous spirit of the 
Signory had hut half atoned for its former injus- 
tice. Pisani was appointed to a command ; but 
by no means invested with the same powers which 
he possessed before his disgrace ; only the troops 
which were encamped at Lido were placed under 
his orders, and even over these he held but divided 
authority; his coadjutor being a Veronese Cap- 
tain, Giacomo de' Caballi, to whom the Greneral- 
ship had been previously assigned. The Citizens 
were ignorant of this narrow arrangement of the 
Senate ; and, believing that Pisani was their Ad- 
miral, the poorer classes thronged to enroll 
themselves under his command as mariners, the 
rich to tender their estates for the public service, 
and to pour into his hands the cost of whole gal- 
leys. Without a murmur, or even an implication 
that his merits were undervalued, he meekly re- 
presented that he was not qualified to receive their 
tenders; and, directing the patriotic Citizens to 
the Senators, as the proper officers to whom they 
should apply, he addressed himself to the imme- 
diate duties of his post, and the inspection of the 
fortifications. Another burst of popular feeling 
succeeded, and it was met, like the first, by similar 
concession ; Pisani was restored to all his former 
honours, and once again named Admiral. 

His first care was to strengthen the Hues at 

• These words are attributed by Banuto to Pisani while he is yet 
in prison ; and Darn on that account has altogether disbelieved that 
they were employed. We have related them according to Sabellico's 
representation, under which all improbability disappears. 
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lido, where a wall was raised beyond the fosse, 
and flanked by two towers. Pisani himself laid 
the first stone, and four days sufficed for the 
entire erection. The curtain by which the towers 
were united was completed in fifteen more, by the 
unwearied labours of every class of Citizens ; and 
SabeUico poii^ts to the remains of this great work, 
which existed at the time in which he wrote his 
History, on the Southern shore of the port. 
But it was no less necessary to protect the 
approaches from the Lagime than from the 
Adriatic; for, however tortuous and difficult 
might be the navigation of those inner channels, 
an enemy, in possession of Chiozza, would cer- 
tainly attempt, and would probably accomplish it 
in the end. Venice, from its very site and con- 
struction, would not admit of regular fortification; 
all, therefore, that could be done was to sink 
cocche in different stations, which might serve as 
advanced batteries, and to organize a flotilla of 
boats, which should patrol day and night with- 
out interruption, to prevent surprise. Meantime, 
the works in the Arsenal proceeded rapidly; and 
in order to acquaint the unskilled mechanics 
with the service for which they had volunteered, 
the Canal of Gritidecca* (^Zuecca, as it is pro- 
nounced) was set apart for their drill. Its en- 
trance was guarded by a strong boom and chain ; 
and, within it, the Doge and Pisani daily super- 
intended the manoeuvres and encouraged the 
ardour of their embryo mariners. So low had 
her fortunes sunk, so shorn was Venice of her 

• Originally ealled Spinalonga ; it received its present name when 
the Jewi ohtained permission to fix in its neighbourhood. 
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former undisputed naval pre-eminence, that \he 
Queen of the Adriatic, who once gave maritime 
law almost to the whole World, now centered her 
hopes of existence on a handful of landsmen, 
practising within the narrow hounds of a street of 
her own city. 

It is not to he supposed that the Genoese, 
during these transactions, remained wholly idle. 
Eight days after the storm of Chiozza, a squadron 
reconnoitred the Fort of Lido ; and, on the first 
of Septemher, a yet larger force disemharked some 
troops on San Erasmo ; so that each island which 
flanked the harhour was partly in possession of 
the enemy; but, on the following day, as the fleet 
neared the strait, it was received with so warm 
a fire from the batteries, that it hastily withdrew. 
Scarcely an hour passed without some petty en- 
gagement between the light barks which traversed 
the Lagune, or skirmishes between the outposts 
on the ctggere. Even if the fortune of these con- 
tests was, for the most part, equal, the moral^efFect 
was decidedly advantageous to the Venetians; 
and those who were, not many days since, wholly 
prostrate in despair, now occasionally permitted 
themselves to hope that deliverance might still be 
in reserve. A second fruitless negotiation tended 
not a little to increase that spirit of resistance 
which is always generated by a sense of oppres- 
sion. Prince Charles of Durazzo, nephew of the 
King of Hungary, had entered the Trevisano 
with ten thousand men, and the propositions 
which he offered to the Doge evinced that the ex- 
tinction of Venice, as an independent Power, was 
the real object of the League against her. Peace, 
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it ^as said, might be obtained, if the Republic 
would consent to defray the expenses of the war, 
which were estimated at five hundred thousand 
ducats. As a gage for this payment, she must 
deposit in the hands of the allies the jewellery of 
St. Mark and the Ducal Crown. An annual 
tribute of fifty thousand ducats was to be tendered 
to the King of Hungary, without whose confirma- 
tion and investiture no future Doge was to be 
considered as duly elected ; and, as a mark of 
vassalage, on all festivals and days of rejoicing, 
the Hungarian standard was to be displayed jointly 
with that of Venice, on the Piazza di San Marco, 
Some obscurity hangs over the discussion of these 
terms, and, it has been said, but it is scarcely 
credible, that they were at first accepted ; but the 
statement is far more probable which affirms that 
an annual tribute of one hundred thousand ducats 
was offered as a commutation for the more grind- 
ing conditions. There are yet other writers who 
maintain that the Doge once contemplated the en- 
tire abandonment of the Lagune, and the transfer 
of his Government to Candia. By those who have 
witnessed a similar emigration in modem times, 
terminating in the estabhshment of a new and far 
greater dominion than that which was surrendered, 
such a statement will not be hastily rejected. But 
the cases of Venice and that of Portugal in our 
own days are widely diflTerent. The latter was 
absolutely won by the invaders, and if the Bragan- 
zas had remained, they must have sacrificed them- 
selves to hopeless captivity, without a chance of 
benefit to their Country. Contarini, on the other 
nd, still possessed his hearths and altars in- 
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violate, though fearftillj perilled. To quit them 
was to ensure their destruction; and his flight, 
though attended with the certainty of shame and 
dishonour, would not have heen accompanied by 
an equal certainty of personal safety. Whatever 
was the secret history of this negotiation, all 
Treaty was ultimately broken off. The Hunga- 
rians found a more aUuring object in the conquest 
of Naples ; and, during the short period they 
continued to occupy the Trevisano, dieir opera* 
tions were languid and ineffective. 

An unexpected success, in an enterprise upon a 
larger scale than those to which they were now 
or£narily accustomed, materially increased the 
ardour which had been kindled among the Vene- 
tians. Fifty of their boats penetrated by night as 
hi as Montalbano, a station on the Brenta but 
a few miles above Chiozza. A galley and two 
smaller vessels lay there at anchor, and these the 
assailants surprised, boarded, and mastered. The 
ebbing tide prevented them from removing the 
gaUey, but it was fired and burned to the water's 
edge, and the lesser prizes, with their Comman- 
dant and a hundred and fifty prisoners, were home 
in triumph to Venice. On their arrival, the City 
was intoxicated with joy; and in these first fruits 
of victonr were descried the pledges of a full and 
swollen harvest. Every voice demanded battle, 
and already, in the sanguine anticipation of the 
enthusiastic populace, to confront and to conquer 
the enemy appeared but one. 

The force, indeed, of which the Republic was 
now mistress, might promise, at least, an even- 
handed contest. Never in the whole History of 

VOL. I.- Y 
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the World, had been exhibited more splendid 
instances of individual sacrifice and self-devotion, 
than those made by the Patriot Venetians. Where 
age or infirmity rendered personal service impos* 
sible, entire fortunes were snrreikbred to the 
State; vast debts were remitted by creditors; 
plate, jewels, and treasure were heaped into the 
pubtic coffers; the Doge mortgaged Ins Revenues; 
the Ecclesiastics bore arms. One holy band 
alone was found wanting to its Country, and the 
Minorites excused themselves. It was written, 
they said, in their statutes, that no one of their 
brotherhood, whatever might be the oecasioiv 
should handle any weap<m of offence. Their 
cowardly hypocrisy received its deserts, and they 
were banished from the Dogado *. Among the 
traders, we hear of a Furrier who undertook the 
maintenance of one thousand armed men; of an 
Apothecary who equipped a galley ; of plain 
mechanics and simple artisans who associated to 
defray similar expenses. One, perhaps, of the 
most touching offers which this great crisis called 
forth, was that made by Matteo Faseolo, a towns- 
man of Chiozza, whom its loss had reduced from 
opulence to beggary. Carrying with him his two 
sons, he presented them to the Magistrates. ' If 
my estate,' he said, ' were such as I once possessed, 
all of it should be contributed to the public exi- 
gencies; but Life is now the only property which 
is left to me and to these. Dispose of it as you 
think best. Employ us either by land or sea, 
and gladden us by a consciousness that what little 
we still retain is devoted to our Country f .' 

• Ssnuto, 703. f SabeUico, Dee. ij. lib, 6. 
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These demonstrations of fidelity and affection 
were cordially and gratefully received by the 
Government. A decree of the Grand Council 
proclaimed that^ immediatelv after the conclusion 
of a Peace, 5000 ducats of gold should be dis- 
tributed in yearly pensions among the poorer 
Citizens, in proportion to their merits; and that 
every Foreigner who had rendered good service to 
the State should be naturalised and receive the 
privileges of Citizenship. A yet more alluring 
offer was fredy propounded to all classes. It was 
announced that, at the termination of the War, the 
XL. should be bound under a heavy penalty to 
convoke the Pregadiy and, m that assembly, each 
of its Members snould be authorized to name some 
one Citizen, whom he deemed worthy of admission 
to Nobility. The deserts of the several candidates 
were to be discussed at whatever length their pro- 
posers might think fit; and the thirty who should 
obtain a majority of suffrages, were to be regis- 
tered, both for themselves and their posterity, as 
Members of the Grand Council, and to partici- 
pate, in all its rights, privileges, and immunities 
as entirely as any original Noble. No words 
could exceed in strength and solemnity those 
which were employed to confirm these provisions. 
More than once it was repeated that every decree 
which might repeal them should be null; and, in 
addition, it was declared that any one who proposed 
such a repeal should be for ever excluded, both 
himself and hisdescendants, from eveiy Magistracy, 
without possibility of grace or remission; and that 
whoever ventured to suggest indulgence to the 
offenders ^ould incur simlar penalties. 

y2 
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Such WII8 the zeal excited bv these liberal pro- 
mises^ that two days were suffiaent to complete the 
crews of four and thirty galleys, already equipped 
in the Arsenal. Contarini» diaregarding the bur- 
den of seventy-two winters, announced that, ere 
long, he would lead this armament, in person, 
against the enemy; and his resolution appears to 
have been delayed only from the hope of obtaining 
tidings of Carlo Zeno and his fleet. That gallant 
and adventurous Captain had been detached to 
the Levant, before the disastrous battle of Pola. 
Of his subsequent proceedings, nothing hitherto 
was known in Venice ; but no exertion had be^ 
spared to acquaint him first with the perils, 
now with the hopes of his Country; and it was 
daily and anxiously expected that the squadron 
under his command might return in time to afford 
great additional strength to the proposed £xpe^ 
dition. The autumn, therefore, was passed in a 
series of skirmishes and manoeuvres which habi- 
tuated the raw seamen to their new element, im- 
proved their discipline, stimulated their courage, 
and amused them under the necessary delay. It 
was not without surprise and anxiety, that the 
Genoese perceived the creation of th^ new fleet 
in the blockaded Capital which they had once 
securely deemed their own. Straitened for. pro- 
visions, they had been compelled to despatch a 
large force to procure supplies from the Istrian 
coast; in numerous little rencontres with the li^t 
flotilla in the LagwM, they had, for the most part, 
been worsted; a convoy from Padua had been 
intercepted; Cavalli, the Veronese General, had 
forced them to abandon Malamocco; Pov^lia 
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liad been retaken in like manner ; and, gradually 
contracting their outposts, they narrowed 
the circuit of their operations, and- con- ^^' 
tented themselves by strengthening the fortifi* 
cations of Chiozza. Nor were they long without 
perceiving the full necessity of such precaution. 
Though the brave garrison of the little Fort in 
the Saline still defied their summons, it was 
daily subjected to the observation, and often to 
the attacks of three galleys which cruized around 
it. Pisani armed his flotilla for its relief, and 
three hundred boats and fifty Oanzarioli were 
concealed among the reeds and sallows of the* 
neighbouring banks. From some want of caution, 
this ambusciEule was prematurely detected, and 
the Grenoese hastily plied their oars in flight* 
Fisani, therefore, finding them too distant for 
pursuit, boldly directed Ms course at once upon 
Chiozza itself throi:^h the shallows which ad- 
mitted the light draught of his flotilla. Having 
reached the town, he stormed a suburb, and put 
the detachment by which it vras defended to the 
sword. Meantime, the gtdleys which, from their 
greater burden, had been compelled to make a 
longer circuit through the deep waters, returned 
off the Port; and the Venetians, pressed on all 
sides, both from the town and ^m the sea, were 
compelled to retreat, not without loss. Six of 
their vessels were captured, and Gradenigo, a 
son-in-law of the Doge, Mras killed. The Gfenoese 
might boast that they had repulsed their assailants^ 
but how great must have been the joy of the 
Venetians, even under their partial want of sue- 
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cess, on finding that they had once more gained 
the power of assuming the ofPensive ! 

As winter adyanced, the main body of the 
Gfenoese fleet moved up the harbour, in which it 
was partly dismantled, both for repair and for the 
refreshment of the crews, and here it was soon 
afterwards joined by the squadron which returned 
from Istria. Three galleys, cruizing at the en- 
trance of the Port, were considered amply sufficient 
for its defence; for, although the growing force 
of the Venetians excited some inquietude, Httle 
anticipation could be entertained of the daring 
enterprise which they were about to undertake. 
Ck)ntarini, if acting solely on his own judgment, 
would stOl have continued to await the return of 
.Carlo Zeno; but he was urged on, both by the en- 
thusiasm of the populace, and by the pressure of 
scarcity in the Capital, which would be reheved by 
the absence of that la^ portion of her inhabitants 
about to accompany his fleet, the supplies of 
which meantime might be procured from the neigh« 
bouring coasts. Accordingly, on the 23d of De- 
cember, the Doge, having celebrated High Mass 
at St. MarVs, proceeded, in great pomp, to the 
harbour. Maiitial music enlivened the procession ; 
but the trumpets were sometimes overpowered 
by the exulting shouts of the Citizens. Before 
Contarini was displayed the great banner of the 
Republic; that banner which the seamen were 
reminded had been unfiirled at the memorable dis- 
comfiture of Barbarossa ; and the Doge, attended 
by numerous Senators, embarked at evening. 
His fleet consisted of thirty-four galleys, sixty 
armed barks, and several hundred boats, conveying 
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a large militaiy force ; and the van of fourteen 
galleys, under Pisani, towed with it two vast hulks 
which were essential to his main design. The 
night was more than usually serene and tranquil, 
and, at the first daybreak of the morning of the 
24th, on the clearing away of a mist, the Genoese 
perceiyed, to their alarm and astonishment, that 
the entrance of the Strait of Chiozza was beset by 
^this formidable armament. Feeling secure that no 
moyement of importance would be attempted be- 
fore the arriyal of Zeno, the galleys appointed to 
observe the mouth of the Port appear to have been 
remiss in their duty and absent i&om their post. 
Dearly was this negligence atoned for in the end. 
The plan which Pi«ini meditated was conceived 
in a masterly spirit. Both in numbers and in equip- 
mient, his enemy was greatly his superior; and 
his half-trained levies were but ill-matched against 
the Genoese veterans. It was his obvious policy, 
therefore, to avoid a battle; but the imprudence of 
his adversaries had afforded him an opportunity of 
triumph, if by more slow, yet by far more certain 
means; and such was their present position that, 
by promptitude, he might hope to inclose them 
within tm\s from which there was little chance of 
extrication. Chiozza, it will be remembered, 
standing, like Venice, on a group of small islands 
surrounded by Lagune and intersected by canals, 
is approached from the Adriatic by two Straits; 
that which bears its own name, and that of Bron-^ 
dolo. No other issue can be obtained, but by 
ascending the LagwM and attempting to penetrate 
the more distant ports of Malamocoo, Lido, or San 
Erasmo. If therefore the channels of Brondoloi 
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Chkna, and the Canal leading to Venioe were 
blockaded, eacqie would be hopdess. Piaam 
detennined to dose these entianees by ainlnng 
Teasels across them, and then patientlj to await, 
without the LaguM, the smncnder whidi time 
mnst render inentable. 

The Strait of Chiocai was the first in ^diich he 
eommenced his operatians; fo aae shore which 
flanked it, that of Pdestrhia, waa ahcadj in hia 
posse8si(m« To obtain sindlar footing on the op^ 
poaite bank of Bnmdolo, he threw a body of five 
thoosand men upaa that Island ; bat they were 
qidckly overpowered by a siqierior force, and beaten 
back to their ships with great sLra^ter. Soffident 
time however had been gained dnnng this attempt 
to tow the two eoed^ inth which he was provided 
into the channd; bat the ebb of the tide did not 
permit their support by the remainder of the fleet, 
and they were attacked at once both from sea and 
land, bamed to the water^s edge, and sank. The 
Venetian sailors lamented this calamity; batPisani 
iratched, with silent joy, the progress of the flames, 
and the error which facilitated his design. If 
the Genoese had occupied and maintained these 
cocehey Ids enterprise mast have failed in its outset ; 
but, when the enemy retired, satisfied by their 
apparent destruction, the Venetian flotilla again 
adyanced, laden with huge masses of stone aiid bal- 
last, which they heaped upon the sunken wrecks * 
so as to obstruct the passage of the inlet. This 
barrier was completed on the following day, when 
other ships were sunk at intervening points, and 
the line connecting them was filled up and fortified 
by a strong row of piles. An outpost also was 
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occupied Tnthin the LoffuM, on the little Islaad 
Lova. 

To throw a siinilar barricade across the Strait 
of Brondolo was a far more difficult task. The 
town so named stands little short of two miles 
from Chiozza* ; and the canal which connects 
them, not exceeding four hundred paces in breadth, 
is navigable only under the immediate banks, both 
of which were occupied by the Genoese ; yet, in 
the face of their batteries, and exposed to a terrific 
fire, Frederico Comaro penetrated this channd 
with four ships. As fourteen of the enemy bore 
down to overwhelm him, Pisani made the combat 
equal by advancmg with ten of his own. The 
narrowness of the scene of action increased the 
horrors of the fight; nevertheless, in spite of their 
great disadvantages, the Venetians persisted till 
fiiey estabhshed themselves in the desired position^ 
and closed the Port of Brondolo as effectually as 
that of Chiozza» leaving open only a narrow passage 
on the Eastern shore, sufficiently broad to admit a 
single ship. The mouth of the Canal leading north^^ 
ward to Venice was similarly dammed; an£ unless 
the Genoese could force some one of these pas* 
sages, they were now deprived of all possibility of 
escape. 

The Doge remained at the Strait of Chiozza, 
while Pisani chose for himself the more dangerous 
station off Brondolo. Much had been done there, 
but, to render these labours permanently effectual, 
much more was still required. If the Genoese 
could once master the sunken vessels, they might 
disengage themselves, and resume their superiority ; 

* Chinazso, 755. 
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a change of unnd also might drive the blockaders 
from their anchorage^ and, even while they main- 
tained it, they had to endure the destructive cross 
fire of batteries from either shore. The toil was 
incessant, the loss severe, the service most harass- 
ing. Two galleys, relieved at intervals, were 
always stationed, at imminent risk, in the very 
jaws of the channel; and upon these was directed 
the chief fury of the enemy. A fort was built at 
Fossone, a spot on the South-east of Brondolo, 
and nearly opposite a Convent which formed a 
strong post of the Genoese; but the engineers 
employed upon its construction worked within 
half gunshot of the enemy, and suffered propor- 
tionately; for frequently in the course of a single 
day, five hundred cannon-shots were interchanged 
between the opposite batteries. Contarini, in order 
to raise the spirits of his followers, had sworn upon 
his sword, never to return to Venice till the hostile 
fleet had surrendered ; but this solemn profession 
little appeased the hourly-increasing murmurs 
which ran through his armament. The troops ex- 
claimed against 8ie rigour of the season, and the 
tuparaUeled hardships of the service; till, in spite 
of the Doge's vow, Puani was compelled to promise 
that, if the fleet of Zeno, so long and so anxiously 
expected, did not join him in two days, he would 
discontinue his enterprise. 

Never did a greater stake depend upon the 
hazard of eight-and-forty hours. It was not only 
the abandonment of the blockade of Chiozza, and 
the loss of the toil which they had hitherto ex* 
pended, that the Venetians had to fear frx>m a 
retreat. For whither was that retreat to have 
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been directed? Venice, already suffering under 
scarcity, could ill readmit a large addition to her 
distressed population; nor, if she did admit, could 
she afford it protection. The Genoese, flushed by 
success and superior in force, would recover all 
-their former advantages, and, warned by experi- 
ence, would know better how to profit by them. 
The glory, nay, perhaps, the very existence of St. 
Mark must pass away for ever ! 

With these fearfiil chances dependent on its 
course aros^the first day of the new-year. 
Pisani, like Columbus, had gaged his all j^\ 
against 'IHme, and, no less fortunate than 
that illustrious navigator, he redeemed his stake. 
Every eye was bent upon the sea, when a distant 
sail studded the horizon ; another and another 
succeeded, till fourteen vessels were descried. 
But to what nation did they belong ? To which 
.of the contending parties were they messengers of 
safety ? Napoleon did not inquire more anxiously 
whether it was the cannon of Grouchy or of 
Blucher which pealed in the distance, on the 
evening of that great day which despoiled him of 
his Crown, than the Venetians sought to ascertain 
whether the approaching squadron was that of. 
friend or foe. As it came nearer, a well-known 
signal was exhibited, and a shout of transport an* 
nounced the approach of Carlo Zeno. 

The first hours after his arrival were passed on 
board the galley of the Doge, in narrating the 
adventures of his late voyages, which were of a 
similar romantic cast to all his former history. 
Towards the close of 1378, he had been despatched 
with ^ye galleys by Pisani on a separate service^ 
to observe the coasts of Sicily, and there he inter* 
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cepted numerous convoys laden with grain for 
Genoa. Having been joined by another squa- 
dron of four vessels, from Crete, which had been 
equally snccessM in the Archipelago, and had 
amassed booty valued at forty-five thousand pieces 
of ^Id, he felt himself sufficiently strong to ap- 
proach the enemy's coast ; and, at the very mo- 
ment of the Ligurian triumph at Pola, Carlo Zeno 
was laying waste the entire Miviera di Levante, 
from the Gulf of Spezzia to Genoa itself. Scat- 
tering terror through the Mediterraniean, he next 
inade sail for Greece, and there gained new dis- 
tinction on the scene of his early fame, by 
Aug. 6. successfully renewing his attempts for the 
restoration of Calojohannes to the throne 
usurped by his son. While in the East, his squa- 
dron obtained great increase of strength by the 
junction of occasional stra^lers ; and, after 
passing the summer in the Levantine seas, giving 
aid to the King of Cyprus, and grievously ha- 
rassing the Genoese commerce, he found himself 
at the head of eighteen galleys, at Berytus, when 
information was conveyed to him of the faU of 
Chiozza, and the consequent great peril of his 
Country. Even if the orders for his return had 
not been most peremptory, his own wishes would 
have prompted him to hasten to her relief. Taking 
with him, therefore, a convoy from Syria, he lost 
no time in pressing homewards; and, on his 
course, off Rhodes, he encountered the largest 
and best-built ship of his time, the Genoese 
Pichiona, She is fL^scribed to have been a 
three-decker, almost cannon-proof, bearing, ex- 
clusive of mariners and passengers, three hun- 
dred armed men, and towering as a castle above 
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the waters*. The pursuit was long and arduous^ 
and, when OTertaken, her great superiority of size 
enabled her to oppose the combined attack of four 
galleys, during a whole day and the succeeding 
night. Many of Zeno's men were shghtly hurt, 
but only one, a rower, was killed. He himself 
was twice wounded ; once in the foot, a second 
time by an arrow in the left eye. But his ardour 
was irresistible. The huge Tcssel took fire during 
the action, and, when this was extinguished, she 
was at len^h carried by boarding. The captured 
treasure was of almost inestimable value ; and, 
from the ship's papers, her precious lading was 
valued at five hundred thousand pieces of gold. 
To each of some Florentine merchants whom he 
found on board, he presented a hundred ducats, 
for their expenses on landing at Rhodes, and dis- 
missed them after much courteous and honourable 
treatment. Then, taking out the cai^ and dis- 
tributing it through his own ships, he sank the 
Genoese, which had been too much injured during 
the action to be conveyed to Italy. Arrived in the 
Adriatic, he placed his convoy in safety at Pa- 
renzo, and, passing on to-Yemce, received orders 
to join the Dog6. After weathering a storm 
which destroyed one of his squadron, he brought 
to Chiozza a force which terminated all doubt 
respecting the issue of the contests Even if the Ge- 
noese could disengage themselves from blockade, 
they would now be encountered, on the open seas, 
by superior numbers ; for the Venetians counted, 
in all, no less than fifty-two galleys. The sup- 

* Era di M coperte, tutta incorata di/uori via, epareva a vedere 
uncasUilo. Ctainazzo. 
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plies poured in were abundant, confidence had 
revived, and the very name and presence of 
Carlo Zeno was as a tower of strength to his 
Countrymen* 

The post which Zeno selected was that demand- 
ing greatest activity; and, though not yet recovered 
mm his wounds, he anchored off Brondolo on the 
evening of his arrival. For the two succeeding 
days, a heavy gale forced the blockading squadron 
from its station, and the Genoese advanced to at- 
tack their works ; yet, by extreme exertion, Zeno, 
who at one time had been driven, by stress of 
weather, to the mouth of die Port of Chiozza, 
returned with three galleys to his original moor- 
ings, and forced the enemy once more to retire. 
This success was not obtained without consi^ 
derable loss. One of his vessels was compelled 
to surrender ; and, on the evening of the thirteenth 
day, the galley which himself commanded, unable 
to resist the violence of the gale and the strength 
of the current, drifted under the Genoese forts. 
The cries of the mariners struggling with the 
tempest betrayed them to the sentinels, notwith- 
standing the darkness ; and a heavy fire of cannon, 
and of all other missiles belonging to earlier 
warfare, was pointed in the supposed direction of 
the grounded vessel. Its situation was most des- 
perate; but Zeno silenced every proposal of sur- 
render. At length, an expert swimmer, taking a 
rope in his hand, threw himself into the wintry 
sea, in despite of the storm, ^nd buffeted the waves 
till he gained the main squadron at its anchorage. 
Zeno, meantime, lightened his vessel, by throwing 
overboard his guns and ballast : she righted, and 
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was slowly towed out of the enemy's line; but, at 
the moment in which danger seemed at an end, 
an arrow, shot at random, pierced the throat of 
the Commander. Anxious only for the safety of 
bis men, Zeno disregarded the wonnd^ and con- 
tinued unconcernedly to give his orders; but, in 
hurrying along the deck, he missed his footing in 
the darkness, and, stumbling through an open 
hatchway, fell to the bottom of the hold. The 
sailors who raised him plucked the arrow from his 
neck, and the gush of hlood» which instantly fol- 
lowed, well nigh suffocated him. He was lyin^ 
on his back and speechles;; but, still retaining 
entire self-possession, he made signs to the by- 
standers to change his position, and turn him on 
his face. This presence of mind saved him; for 
the blood, now obtaining a free vent, ceased tor 
discharge itself internally. His wound, never- 
theless, on first examination, was pronounced 
mortal; and instant removal to land was advised, 
as affording the sole, faint, desperate hope of re- 
covery. Zeno, with unshaken finuness, refused 
to quit his vessel. If he were to die, it should be, 
he said, on his post; Providence would dispose 
of his life ; but he himself must be the guardian 
of his honour. The vigour of his constitution 
prevailed; and, in a few weeks, he was restored to 
the service of his Country, although the surgeons, 
anxious, perhaps, for the reputation of their prog- 
nostics, continued to affirm that the deviation of 
a single hair's breadth from the actual position of 
the wound must have rendered it fatal. 

Pisani, meantime, during the absence of his 
distinguished colleague, continued to press the 
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blockade with undiminished yigour; and his bat- 
teries at Fossone were mounted with artilleiy of 
the most stupendous calibre. In the infancy of 
the art of gunnery, the size of the ball to be 
launched was the chief object to which engineers 
addressed thems^ives; and the uncertainty of aim> 
the in^quency of discharge, and the dispropor- 
tionate expenditure of gunpowder, were disre- 
garded, provided the mass hurled against the 
enemy was of sufficiently gigantic dimensions. 
Of two mortars employed by Pisani^ one is said 
to have carried a marble bullet weighing one hun- 
dred and forty pounds, the other, one of a hundred 
and ninety-five. They were loaded and fired but 
once in each day; and if they struck their mark 
(a rare occurrence), the effeet produced was, as 
may be imagined, most destructive. Pietro Doria, 
hf^pily perhaps for his fame, perished by one of 
these random shots. He was inspecting his works 
at Brondolo, when the Campanile of the 
Jan. 22. town and a long line of rampart ad- 
joining it were shattered by an enormous 
cannon-ball, and the ruins overwhelmed both the 
Genoese Commander and his nephew. 

Doria was succeeded by Napoleone Grimaldi» 
who, finding that aU chance of escape by the 
natural channels was desperate, stiU thought to 
elude the vigilance of his enemy by a bold expe- 
dient. While the Venetians watched the mouths 
of the two ports, he hoped, by cutting a canal 
across the Island of Brondolo, between both the 
straits, to penetrate the aggere ; perhaps, under 
cover of diurkness, to pass unobserved round the 
blockading squaikon, and once again to threaten 
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Venice, wholly defenceless in the absence of her 
fleet. Carrara had been able to reinforce him ; 
and his garrison, notwithstanding its repeated 
losses, still amounted to thirteen thousand men, 
partly occupying the town, partly encamped on 
the island connected with it by a bridge. The 
projected work was commenced at the back of the 
€k>nYent of Brondolo; but it was not long before 
the Venetians perceived its object, and resolved to 
frustrate it by measures equally daring. Their little 
army consisted of eight thousand men ; and they 
had negociated with Sir John Hawkwood*, the 
well-known English Condottiere, whose term of 
service with the Milanese, by whom he had been 
first engaged, had now expired, for the assistance of 
his bands, so that a^werful reinforcement under 
his orders was daily expected. But a more lucrative 
employment, or the intrigues of Carrara, diverted 
the wandering Knight from his engagement; and, 
when he failed at the stipulated rendezvous, the 



* Sir John Hawkwood was one of Edward III*'' most diitingaiahed 
GeneralB, who, at the close of the suGeessful invasion of Franoe by 
that Prince, organised a Free Company of Bnglish, known in con- 
temporary History* either as Let Tard- Venus, or Alba Comititfa 
A most interesting account of this Band may be found in Villani. 
Hawlcwood's name has undergone many amusing transformallonf. 
By Froissart he is sometimes called Haeondep at others, HaeUm. 
The Italians, from a false report that his father was a tailor, called 
him Giovanni AufpUo, Johannes Acutu* (John Sharp), or Giovanni 
della Gvgtea (John of the Needle), and Tillani effiscts a much more 
portentous change. * Vanni Aguto,' he says, ' is called in English. 
Kauehouvole, i. e. Falcone di Bosco, because his mother being in 
the pains of child-birth, and finding her labour attended with diffi- 
culty, caused herself to be carried into an adjoining grove, and 
there brought him forth,'— an expedient not very closely adapted 
either to the habits or the climate of England. 
VOL. I. Z . 
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Signorj, yielding to the immediate urgency of 
their situation, laid aside for the moment their 
petty jealousy of native talent, and, contrary to* 
their received State-maxims, resolved to entrust 
their land-forces to the guidance of Carlo Zeno, 
whose singular versatility of powers quahfied him, 
notwithstanding his great naval fame, in a still 
higher degree for military operations. His wounds 
heing now healed, he hastened to fulfil his new 
duties with alacrity, and the first ^t of his com- 
mand exhibited a splendid instance of disinterest- 
edness. The sordid mercenaries of whom his 
troopa chiefly consisted, grasping, avaricious, dis- 
contented, and little under subordination, profited 
by the importance of the crisis, and refused to 
undertake the fresh service for which they were 
designed, without the distribution of a largess. 
The military chest, exhausted by long and repeated 
demands, could furnish no more than five hundred 
ducats; but Zeno doubled that sum from his 
private resources, and, for a season, secured 
obedience. 

In order effectually to counteract the meditated 
design of the Genoese, it was necessary that they 
should be driven from the Isle of Brondolo, and 
shut up within their walls in Chiozza. A com- 
bined attack by sea and land was accordingly 
arranged, and the Town and Convent of Brondolo 
were to be assaulted at once from opposite quarters, 
by the disembarkation of Pisani's mariners, as 
soon as he perceived Zeno to be engaged^ On 
the 19th of February, before day-br^, Zeno 
crossed from Pelestrina and the Fort of Lova, with 
6000 men, and proceeded, in the first instance, to 
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dislodge the troops in Little Chiozza, whom he 
was unwilling to leave on his rear while he 
should be employed at Brondolo. The post 
against which he first directed himself was of 
considerahle strength, though no more than a 
Bell-tower occupied by nineteen men: yet this 
little handful defended it so courageously, that 
four alone remained alive after a protracted cou> 
flict, which lasted during five hours. 

The Genoese, either supposing that the chief 
attack was intended against Little Chiozza, or that 
the maintenance of that post was of paramount 
importance, hastily summoned the garrison o£ 
Brondolo to its defence; and, in the mean time, 
prepared for a sortie, with the entire force within 
the walls of Chiozza itself. About 1500 men 
from Brondolo fell, somewhat by surprise, upon 
the Venetian rear; but Zeno, changing his front 
with inconceivable rapidity, directed his English* 
bands to charge and overUirow them; while, by a 
still more dexterous movement, he placed his main 
body between the routed column and Brondolo, 
from which it had advanced. One retreat alone 



* An English Captain, Checco, (Ch«lse ?) is mentioned by Sanute, 
(703) as serving under Zeno. That Hero's Biographer, the Bishop of 
Belluno, Latinises the name as if it were William Cook. Zeno is 
made to address him in a long speech on the field of battle. Just before 
this decisive charge i—Accitoqite ad *e Anglico ductore Ouilielmo, 
quern eognomento Goquum nuncupabant stU, quod inter primos ejus 
virtutem probitatemque experixu ndrat^ &c. (240.) Again in narra. 
ting the Conspiracy of Roberto di Recanati, the same English Knight 
is mentioned with great disUneUon. OuilUlmue BHttaniA, quatn 
Angliam dicimus, trahem origiivem. Is perstrenuas virtutis, ceUique 
arUmi vir, el probata Jldei. (260.) In the engagement described 
above, it is said, PHmi Angli, KorrendU fvblalU vocibut, curHm in 
hostet irrumpunt, (242.) 

z 2 
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was Open, bj the Bridge of Cbiozza; and thither 
the liigitiTes directed their terrified steps» at the 
moment in which 8000 men were pouring across 
it, to deploy npon the field of battle. The colhsiiMi 
of these opposite torrents was destructive to both, 
as ware broke fiercely upon ware in contrary 
directions, llie panic of the discomfited Body 
speedily communicated itself to that which was 
advancing: the leading ranks wavered; those 
which followed pressed upon them ^m behind; 
their defeated comrades bore down yet more 
heavily in front, and the dense mass was agitated 
to and fro, without the power of e£Fective advance 
or retreat. Ere long, the confusion, increased- by 
the narrowness of the passage which they were 
traversing, became utterly inextricable. Hundreds 
were trampled under foot; and, to bring the calar 
mity to its height, the bridge gave way beneath 
the unusual pressure, precipitating, together with 
its shattered arches, many of the combatants into 
the channel below, and wholly intercepting the 
flight of such as remained beyond the chasm. 
Few, in either of these fearful cases, escaped 
death. The heavy armour of such as had fallen 
into the canal of Sta. Caterina, whelmed them 
beneath the flood; and the sword was little 
likely to spare those who still clung to land. 

The carnage was horrible: more than three 
thousand men fell upon the spot; and, of the 
many who threw down their arms, only six hun- 
dred received quarter. Chinazzo, by a graphic 
touch, acquaints us with the abundant booty left 
on the field. * Any one,' he says, * who wished 
to have a suit of armour for a ducat, might have 
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bought as many as he pleased.' By this success, 
the object of the Yeuetians was completely gained ; 
for, at nightfall, the few troops remaining in 
- Brondolo abandoned that post, and, taking to their 
boats, fled to Chiozza; haying first destroyed the 
works of the Convent, scuttled the galleys which 
they were unable to carry off, and then set them 
on fire. Two of these were rescued from the 
flames by Pisani, and ten were destroyed. But 
the terror of defeat ended not here; Chiozza 
itself, the last hope of Genoa in the Laguney was 
deserted by more than half its garrison. Before 
dawn, every channel by which Terra firma could 
be gained was choked with fugitives, who for the 
greater part were natives of Padua; and such 
was their anxiety for escape, that many, unable 
to procure boats and endeavouring to wade across 
the marshes, were found, in the morning, stiff- 
ened with cold and frozen to death in the at- 
tempt. Ten more galleys, which lay off the 
mills of Chiozza; were occupied by Pisani without 
a blow; for their crews, as he approached, were 
panic-stricken, and, leaping into the sea, swam to 
the neighbouring walls. 

Splendid as was this success, its fruits were 
nearly wrested from the gallant Chief through 
whose skill and valour it had been won, by the evil 
passions of some among his comrades. Fresh symp- 
toms of insubordination manifested themselves in 
his Camp. The Condottieri loudly clamoured for 
double pay; and, on the day succeeding their 
victory, they threatened to withdraw altogether, 
unless their demand was granted. Once again 
Zeno had recourse to his personal means, and he 
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employed them in buying over the chief Officers 
to silence the importunity of their men. Nor 
was this his only difficulty: the jealous spirit of 
Justiniani, the former Admiral, had ill brooked 
the superior command given to Pisani upon his 
release from prison; but, when his own share of 
power was still farther diminished by the appoint- 
ment of Carlo Zeno, he lost all self-control, and 
openly refused obedience to his orders, till, as a 
check upon these growing divisions, it became 
necessary to detach him on a remote service, 

A third trial remained for Zeno. To his great 
energy in the field, he united a quality not always 
found in company with valour — consummate pru- 
dence. He plainly saw that farther risk of open 
battle was needless ; and that if he could shut 
out supplies from Chiozza, it must eventually fall. 
For this purpqse, he contented himself with dis- 
tributing his troops in posts removed beyond the 
fire of the ramparts, and framing lines of counter- 
vallation to protect himself from surprise. These 
measures, however well adapted to his great object, 
were viewed with an evil eye by a large portion of 
the Senators who accompanied the Doge on this 
expedition; for, unused to the privations neces- 
sarily attendant upon a naval campaign, and worn 
by the tedium and the fatigues which they had 
already endured during two months' confinement 
on shipboard, they hailed the late victory with 
delight, as affording them hopes of speedy resto- 
ration to the Capital and its luxurious repose. 
A few assaults, as they imagined, would complete 
the reduction of Chiozza, and terminate their 
share in a drama ill adapted to their habits. 
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What, then^ was their chagrin and impatience, 
when they observed the adoption of a system 
which threatened an indefinite delay, and pro- 
tracted, to an uncertain season, their freedom 
from the shackles in which the rash vow of 
Contarini had involved them ! 

Electing themselves into judges of military 
-tactics, they protested against the hazard and 
fluctuations of a blockade. A thousand acci- 
dents, they said, might relieve Chiozza, if time 
were granted for recovery from the terror of 
recent defeat. Not to follow up success was to 
£al\ into the very error through which Doria had 
brought upon himself his reverses. To lengthen 
the campaign was to entangle the Republic in 
expenses which, in her present exhaustion, she 
could ill support; and to linger till the ardour of 
troops, flushed by victory, became extinguished, 
was to trifle with, and to run counter to Fortune. 
Happily for his Country, the courage which ani- 
mated Zeno was not less of a moral than of a 
physical character. Knowing that the course 
wluch he was pursuing was the best calculated 
to ensure success, he persisted in it, unmoved 
by these idle remonstrances and reproaches; and 
he shook aside, with deserved contempt, the foul 
and false insinuation, to which every act of his 
life afforded a reply, that other qualities were 
needed in a General besides circumspection. 

In pursuance of his design, he strictly forbade 
any of those personal rencontres, which, during 
the inaction of a blockade, were often permitted 
by the license of war, in the middle Ages; when 
frequently a champion would issue from the lines. 
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and, in the liope of distinction, perhaps of bootj, 
would challenge one of the heleagaered garrison 
to single comhat. Many yalnable soldiers were 
killed or disabled in these unproductiye contests ; 
and a force which it was important to preserve 
entire was thus wasted in detul. Zeno determined 
to repress this irregular warfare; and, throwing 
up a redoubt at a spot not far beyond his intrench- 
ments, and at the distance of a bow-shot from 
Chiozza, he proclaimed that the loss of a foot 
should be the punishment inflicted on any one 
who transgressed this limit without permission; 
and, as this seyere penalty was rigidly exacted, 
but a few examples were sufficient to procure 
obedience. 

It was not long before the effect of the blockade 
was perceived; for the garrison, straitened for pro- 
visions, and already reduced to the most loathsome 
food*, adopted the cruel, but necessary expedient 
of excluding from their walls every inhabitant 
incapable- of bearing arms; and the intermediate 
space between the City and the Camp was filled 
with a helpless throng of aged persons, children, 
and womenf . To the honour of Venetian human- 
ity, it was remembered that these were fellow- 
countiymen; and, although bread at the moment 
was selling at four times its usual price in Venice, 
no hesitation was felt as to the reception of these 
unhappy and deserted beings; and they were 
shipped and transported to the Capital. 

* McmgiandoraiH, grand et ognialtraeoiaimmonda* — Chinasso, 
782. 

t Cbinaszo uys, k donne e i puUi, and tiiat the soldien would wU. 
Ungly have followed, if the Genoese Government had not threatened 
te hang every indiTidiial who quitted the town. (7QS.) 
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Many weeks, however, passed awaj, and, not- 
withstanding their privations, the gariison still 
continued to hold out. It was known that a fleet, 
under M aruffo, a Genoese Admiral of distinction, 
which had encountered Justiniani and signally 
defeated him at Manfredonia, was now on its way 
to the reHef of Chiozza; and, in the course of 
April, in spite of the vigilance of the hesiegers, 
Gasparo Spinola, an Officer of great skill and 
courage, who had heen despatched from Genoa to 
assume the command, succeeded in throwing in 
a large supply from Padua, hy the channels of 
the Brenta. At length, on the 6th of June, the 
squadron so much wished for and so long ex- 
pected hy the hesieged, hove in sight; hut it was 
to afPord only a brief and delusive hope. The same 
harriers which the Venetians had framed in the 
ports Df Brondolo and Chiozza to shut in Doria, 
now contributed as effectually to shut out Maruffo. 
Each entrance was successively reconnoitred by 
him, and abandoned as inaccessible; while the 
wretched garrison, which still continued to cherish 
hopes of relief, watched his approach from the 
ramparts with eager eyes, and burst into passion- 
ate lamentations on his retreat. The Venetian 
fleet remained at anchor in perfect safety within 
the Lagune; and, protected by dams and batteries 
in the Straits, which it was not possible for the 
enemy to force, declined the battle to which it was 
challenged, in spite of every provocation. The 
Grenoese in vain taunted the * Venetian hogs' 
(Veneziani porci) with cowardice; they continued 
immoveable. This term of reproach appears to 
have been unsparingly employed; for we read 
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that, on another occasion, when Pisani made & 
movement which was falsely interpreted into pre- 
paration for retreat, the sentinels, on the walls of 
Chiozza, shouted, * The hogs are running away ' 
(t porci scapano)*. Once only was a qhance of 
action afforded, when the Genoese Admiral took 
up his position off Fossone, in order to intercept 
the communications with Ferrara. A convoy was 
expected from that City, and Pisani, to ensure its 
passage, hore out of the port with twenty-five 
sail, apparently prepared for comhat. Having 
stood off to the open sea, he allured Maruffo 
into pursuit; and, after sufficient time had heen 
afforded for the reception of the convoy, he 
haifled his enemy by skilful manoeuvring, and 
returned again to his anchorage, unmolested. 

Before the arrival of Maruffo's fleet, a proposi- 
tion had already been offered for surrender, and, 
on condition of not l)eing detained prisoners, 
the Grenoese tendered the evacuation of Chiozza. 
The reply was a stern negative; and, even when 
the near approach of succour was known, Conta- 
rini gave evident proof of the hght regard which 
he attached to the presence of his new enemy, 
by issuing a proclamation, requiring each indivi- 
dual in the garrison who hoped for safety to quit 
Chiozza, and present himself on a fixed day at 
the gates of the pubhc Prison in Venice. This 
insult was received indignantly; and, in lieu of 
submitting to disgrace so intolerable, the garrison 
resolved on one last, desperate attempt to penetrate 
the Venetian lines, and cut their way to the squa^ 
dron of Marufib. All their regular craft had been 

• Gataro, 364. 
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destroyed during the blockade; but, having found 
means of communicating their design to the Admi- 
ral, they has^y constructed a rude flotilla of boats 
and rafts from the timber of houses demolished for 
the sake of that material, and from various articles 
of wooden frirniture*. One hundred of these frail 
and shapeless floats, each provided with ^^^^ ^^ 
ten oars, received the whole garrison;- and, 
at the moment of their embarkation, Maruffo ap- 
peared ofP the barricades, and commenced a brisk 
attack upon them. All chance of success depended 
upon surprise; but the signals between the city 
and the fleet had not passed unnoticed; Pisani 
easily defended the barriers with a comparatively 
small .force; and, directing his chief efforts against 
the barks which were crossing the Lagune, he ran 
down more than half of them, and compelled the 
remainder to flight. The loss of the enemy was 
severe; for, to increase their confusion, the troops 
of Zeno charged into the shallows, and put to 
the sword the half-drowned wretches who still 
clung to their rafts, although shattered, sinking, 
and dispersed. 

Famine, in its utmost horrors, now pressed upon 
the devoted garrison, and Spinola, abandoning all 
hope, retired to Terra Jirma, and left the ungrate- 
ful task of capitidation to his Lieutenant. The dis- 
affected temper which had, more than once, been 
exhibited by the mercenaries in the pay of Venice 
was known, or suspected by the besieged; and, 
thinking to profit by the avarice and insubordi- 
nation of the Condottieri, they addressed their 

* 2H solar I, di caste e di teiiiere ed* altre legname molto pulite, 
Chinazxo. 
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proposals, in the first mstance, to them, not either 
to Zeno or to Contarini. Before their Deputies 
approached the camp, all the prisoners taken during 
the siege were freely released and dismissed, partly 
in hope of conciHation, partly from inabihty to feed 
them; and, well knowing that no offer was Ukely 
to receive admission by the rapacious marauders to 
whom they now directed themselves, if it impHed 
the slightest, diminution of booty, the garrison 
tendered their arms, stores, and treasure, with 
the possession of the town, to the Free Companies, 
provided they would guarantee their personal free- 
dom, and protection from the Venetians. The 
insidious proposal was eagerly received; and, but 
for the prompt and dexterous exertions of Zeno, 
the fruits of her long toil might have been lost to 
Venice, at the very moment of their full ripeness. 
He represented to his troops that no gain could 
result to them by the grant of such terms; and 
that to accede to stipulations made by those who 
were without power to resist, was gratuitously to 
surrender a prize already within their grasp. It 
was his intention, he said, to abandon the town 
to them for plunder: all the mercenaries within 
it should fall to their share as prisoners; and the 
Doge required nothing more than the bare walls 
of Chiozza, and such Genoese, Paduans, Dalma- 
tians, and Greeks, as, being trained to the marine, 
might be employed at the oar. 

These arguments prevailed with the majority, 
and one only of the leaders refused assent, Eoberto 
di Recanati, who appears to have been an Officer 
of distinction, commanding one hundred lances 
and four hundred infantry. Engaged in secret 
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commimication with the enemy, and hrihed hj 
them with a promise of forty thousand ducats to 
excite cahals in the camp, he spread, at one time, 
a report, that it was Zeno's intention not to deUver 
lip Chiozza to he pillaged ; at another, he reyived 
the cry for double pay ; and, in the end, he did 
not hesitate to propose that his men should desert 
the banners under which they were now engaged, 
and embrace the caase of Genoa. Some few were 
base and rash enough to listen to the suggestion : 
when Zeno, learning the agitation which prevailed, 
threw himself, sword in hand, among the muti- 
neers ; and, now by promises, now by threats, 
succeeded in calming the tumult. Order, how- 
ever, was not restored, until he had solemnly 
pledged himself to grant a month's additional pay 
as a gratuity, and to abandon Chiozza to their 
rapine for a period of three days. Recanati, thus 
far disappointed in his perfidious designs, sought 
their achievement by a yet blacker crime, and 
undertook the assassination of Zeno and his chief 
Officers. The proofs were manifest ; and Zeno 
having submitted them, on the following night, 
to a Council of War, but a few hours before the 
treachery was to have been executed, appealed to 
the honour of his Captains. With one voice, they 
indignantly disclaimed all participation in, all 
knowledge of the foul conspiracy ; and eagerly 
demanded the instant punishment of the' traitor. 
Kecanati was seized; but his followers, unac- 
quainted with his guilt and deceived by his crafty 
representations, surrounded the General's tent, 
and fiercely clamoured for the release of the pri- 
6<mer. When Zeno presented himself before them. 
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their blind fury was displayed in acts of the most 
daring violence. Closing' round, with frightful 
outcries, they menaced him with immediate 
death; and a sword was raised by some unknown 
hand, which, but for the good proof of his helmet, 
would have descended fatally. The succour of 
his Officers, and of some battaUons which still 
preserved better discipline, rescued him from this 
new peril ; and the mutiny was terminated by the 
execution of its chief author, who was conveyed 
to Venice, where he expiated his treason between 
the Red Columns. 

The garrison, frustrated in this last, criminal 
hope, no longer dared to supplicate for more 
than their lives. They pleaded that the inter- 
national wars had hitherto been waged without 
proceeding to the ferocity of extermination ; that 
prisoners had been mutually ransomed or ex- 
changed, and, latterly, had been released by them- 
selves without conditions; that, in their own recent 
capture of Chiozza, few acts of violence had been 
perpetrated at all, and none by authority ; that if 
their defence had been obstinately protracted, it 
was, nevertheless, such as the Laws of War amply 
justified ; such as, in a generous enemy, would 
excite applause rather than condemnation. Finally, 
that now, vanquished, prostrate, and unarmed, they 
threw themselves upon the clemency of Venice, 
trusting to prayers and tears for that immunity 
which they had failed to gain by arms. The reply 
to their petitions was ambiguous, and couched in 
terms little calculated to inspire hope. Chains, 
they were told, were their immediate portion ; 
concerning their life or death, the Signory would 
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decide hereafter. That which they still had to 
do, must he done quickly ! Etcu under the slight 
chance of mercy thus implied, surrender appeiured 
preferable to the certainty of perishing yet more 
slowly and more cruelly by hunger, for bread had 
not passed their lips for many days. The mes- 
sengers returned silently and despondinghr to the 
walls ; a flag was raised on the summit of a lofty 
tower, as a signal to Maruffo, who, in 
obedience to it, bore to land ; when it was ^^^ 
suddenly lowered, and the Admiral, under- 
standing the intended announcement, retired to 
Fossone. The gates were opened, the garrison 
surrendered at discretion, and the besiegers rushed 
in to pillage a City, which Venice, if she had re- 
tained the power, would have saved from spoliation, 
as a peculiar of the Bogado. Nineteen galleys 
and about four thousand three hundred prisoners 
were the sad wreck of the gallant armament which 
had occupied Chiozza for ten months, and had 
defended it for seven. After the distribution of 
the spoil and the disbandment of the mercenaries, 
the Doge, with his triumphant host, re-entered 
Venice in the Bucentaur, on the 1st of July*; 
leaving Chiozza under the administration of a 
Fodestd. 

The War lingered on for nearly a year after the 
close of this memorable siege; but, during the 
remainder of its course, we shall look in vain for 
the adventurous and romantic character, the rapid 
and extraordinary fluctuations which have hereto- 

• Oaleano Gataio, (961) in opposition to every other authority. 
aoeuBes Contarini of peijory, and states, that, in violation of his 
solemn oath, ho returned to Venice on the 2Ut of April. 
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fore marked its events. Pisani died on shipboard, 
off the coast of Puglia, before its conclusion, and 
his remains, having been embahned, nvere conveyed 
to Venice, for interment in the Church of St. 
Antonio. The announcement of his death was 
received with universal mourning ; for so beloved 
was this gre^t Captain, that each Citizen appeared 
to have lost in him a friend ; and the remembrance 
of his conciliating gentleness, his unblemished 
integrity, his patience under injury, and his gene- 
rous forgetfulness of wrong, endeared him to the 
remembrance of his Countrymen, not less than his 
matchless bravery and his unexampled services 
which had so largely contributed to enhance their 
national glory. 

The general voice proclaimed Zeno his suc- 
cessor; and, as if the mantle of Pisani was to con- 
vey his fortunes as well as his office to its inheri^r, 
scarcely was the new possessor invested with it, 
before upon him also fell the ingratitude of his 
Country. His station was fixed off Zara. That 
City, recently and strongly fortified, and defended 
by a numerous and well-appointed garrison, for- 
bade al>hope of successful assault ; and Maruffo, 
safe in its harbour and under its guns, obstinately 
refused every provocation to battle. Zeno's sole 
resource was to watch his immoveable enemy, 
and, by cruising round the port, at least to prevent 
his escape. Such a service, at all times 
Oct. vexatious, was now rendered far more than 
usually so, by the lateness of the season, 
the consequent boisterousness of the weather, and 
above all, by deficiency of equipment. Zeno's 
squadron, which had been hastily despatched on 
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an especial seirioe, was inadequately pTorisioned 
for a tedious blockade; winter had commenced 
early> and some rode storms bad shattered and 
dispersed the oonvoys upon which Zeno depended 
for reyictuaUing his euiausted fleet; bread was 
wholly wanting, and, during fifteen days, the ma- 
riners were supported on scanty rations of salted 
meat — a food which, owing to the comparatire 
shortness of mediaeyal yoyages, had not yet become 
the staple proyision of a sailor's table. Their snf* 
ferings were so acute, that httle surprise could be 
felt at the murmurs raised 1^ the erews ; yet, it 
was not till he became doubtnil of their obedieuee, 
that Zeno wrote home, expressing the necessity 
of a recall. Yeniee herself, at the moment, was 
enduring almost equal privation, for the rage of 
War, or the deficiency of harvest, had rendered 
scarcity general through the North of Italy. Un- 
able to famish supplies to the fleet abroad, and 
equally unable to support an increased population 
should it return home, the Signory did no more 
than oMer 9^ ohange in the scene of operations. 
Zeno was instructed to quit the blockade of Zara, 
and to commence the siege of Marano, a town 
situated in the marshes at the embouchure of 
the Tagliamento, and Aimishing a useful outpost 
agsinst the territory of the Patriarch of Aquileia. 
Few places were more difficult of access, or more 
strongly protected by Nature ; it was approached 
&om the sea by a narrow channel, two leagues in 
length, and nowhere of greater depth than would 
admit a vessel of the lightest draught ; this single 
inlet was moreover dry at low water. Zeno care- 
fully reconnoitred the position; and, convinced 
VOL. 1. 2 a 
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of its impnu^cabilitj, he generouslj detemimed 
to enoomiter the whole weight of the Senate's 
wrath in his own person^ radier than is sacrifice 
the Hres iatrnsted to him, in an assault which he 
perceived most be hopeless ; and, accordinglj, he 
set sail for Venice. 

The Conndl learned his arriyal with astonish- 
ment and indignation; forbade his entrance 
within the Lttgune, on pain of death; and de- 
puted two of their bodj to command him to 
await farther orders on the coast of Dalmatia. 
Zeno reminded them of the hazards of the sea- 
son, and persisted in his demand for admission to 
the harbour: jet thej consumed three days in 
angry deliberation; and but for the deep mur- 
murs of the seamen, which found a ready echo 
from the populace of the Capital, they would 
have persevered in refusal. At length, Zeno ob- 
tained leave to enter ; and scarcely had he gained 
his moorings, when, as if for the express con- 
firmation of his foresight, a tempest so violent 
arose, that had the fleet been still excluded, not a 
ship would have escaped destruction. On hmding, 
the Admiral and his principal officers were intro- 
duced to the Hall of the Council, where his manly 
and forcible statements were answered by insults, 
by reproaches, and even by threats. Zeno listened, 
for the most part, in proud or temperate silence, 
and but once offered a reply. When his greeting 
of welcome was tauntingly answered by ' You are 
welcome as you deserve' — *If as we deserve,' 
he said, 'then are we assuredly welcome*.' Not 

* ' Bos ita venire ut digni forent.* * Bene prcfecto venimu$ H ut 
digni iutnui vmimiu,*'^ViUi C, Zeni. apud Muratori, zix. 354. 
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80 one of his Captains; who, touched hy the in- 
justice offered to his Chief, holdly defended him. 
•If there *be any blame/ he said, *it belongs to 
the Groyemment; which has issued inconsiderate 
orders; not to the wiser Officer, who has demurred 
obeying them.' The fury of the Council at this 
honest, but unseasonable sally, forgot all bounds: 
the criminals, as they were termed, were ordered 
to withdraw ; a vehement and tumultuous debate 
ensued ; and a majority of voices pronounced for 
imprisonment. Already was this ill-judged and 
inequitable vote more than suspected by the 
anxious throng assembled round the Palace-gates, 
and signs not to be mistaken announced the 
storm about to burst upon the devoted Council ; 
when Zeno, desirous to calm the popular excita- 
tion, by shewing that he was still free, re-entered 
their Hall of Audience, unsummoned. Addressing 
the Councillors, he expressed conviction that the 
presence of a stranger was unfitting during their 
deliberations, and that he would therefore with- 
draw, and return whenever they should send for 
him. The Council, yet more enraged at this frank 
exercise of private judgment, which they pro- 
fessed to consider as a fresh act of disobedience, 
haughtily commanded him to remain, and shewed 
indications of employing force if he refused. No 
longer able to control his just impatience, he in- 
dignantly demanded whether they wished that day 
should terminate the existence of the Republic ? 
' I look through your benches,' he exclaimed, 
' without being able to recognize a single indivi- 
dual among you who has shed one drop of blood 
for his country. Turn to these and to myself, on 

2 A 2 
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the other hand: We have fought; We have con- 
quered J We have home the heat and hurden of 
War. Our fortunes^ our Hmhs, our liveai have 
been devoted for your protection : and, m return 
for the countless forms of death which we have 
encountered, as a recompense for our toils, wounds, 
and perils, we are now menaced with chains and 
dungeons. Never, never let the Bepubhc, saved 
by our activity, be dishonoured by your ingrati> 
tude ! Debate now, and decide according to your 
pleasure !' With these words, in spite of the vio- 
lent exclamations of the Oligarchs, he quitted the 
Assembly; crossed amid the applauses of the 
thousands who filled the Piazza, to St. Mark's ; 
ofifered his devotions at one of the altars, and re- 
tired to his own house. 

The Government had placed itself in a false 
position. To punish Zeno, if it regarded its own 
existence, was manifestly impossible; wholly to 
pass over his disobedience was to surrender its 
authority ; and, accordingly, as a means of extri- 
cation from this embarrassment, firesh orders for 
the siege of Marano were issued ; but, instead of 
the galleys hitherto destined for the service, a 
flotilla of Ught boats was equipped and launched. 
Zeno's opinion of the folly of the project still re- 
mained unchanged: nevertheless, having offered 
strong remonstrances, which proved ineffectual, 
he did not hesitate to resume the command thus 
forced upon him. His boats entered the canal of 
Marano with the tide, and the troops were disem- 
barked, and pressed a long and hazardous assault 
upon the town. While animating them at the foot 
of the ditch, Zeno was wounded by a stone dis- 
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charged from the walls, and fell senseless ; yet, on 
bis recovery, he again plained himself at the head 
of a storming column. But the tide, by this time, 
had retreated, and borne \nth it Ids boats ; the 
loss of the Venetians had been severe ; the Patri- 
arch was advandng with fresh troops, and it was 
not without great peril and difficulty that Zeno 
retreated through the marshes, and regained his 
flotilla. The Senate had obtained his obedience, 
and, perhaps, it did not lament his defeat. 

All paraes were now fatigued with a war in 
which all had been losers. On the conti- 
nent, Treviso still held out for Venice ; but f^] 
it was blockaded by an overpowering f^rce^ 
and sorely distressed by famine. Stores, men, 
and treasure were equally wanting in the Capital ; 
and the Republic, conscious of her incapacity to 
relieve or to retain her possessions in the March, 
wisely resolved to profit to the utmost by their 
abandonment. The bitter enmity which Carrara^ 
the author of the present contest, had exhibited, 
his ambitious temper, his crafty policy, and the 
close vicinity of his hereditary dominions rendered 
him the most dangerous Power under which the 
Trevisano could pass ; and, in ceding this terri- 
tory, the object of so much pride during more 
thwi forty years' sway, the Signory felt that not 
only their shame, but their loss also would be 
more than doubled^ if these contributed* to the 
aggrandizement of the Lord of Padua. The Duke 
of Austria was a Prince of far greater power ; and 
though to invite him as a neighbour to their very 
borders was a step not unattended with danger, 
yet it was a danger in every way far inferior to 
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that which they anticipated from Carrara. The 
Austrian hereditary States were remote; and it 
was possible that Leopold, while he averted the 
progress of their most inveterate foe, might never 
be able firmly to establish his own sway in Italy. 
To him, therefore, in the first instance, the cession 
of the Trevisano was offered ; and when^ having 
eagerly accepted the proposal, he mardied ten 

thousand men to take possession of his 
Mi^. new territory, the Venetians despatched an 

embassy of congratulation on his acquire- 
ment of a dominion virtually wrested firom them- 
selves. We shall perceive ttiat the wiles of Car- 
rara rendered this Sovereignty but nominal, and« 
even in name, but short hved. The presence of 
an Austrian force to dispute a territory which had 
almost become his own by right of conquest, 
could not but alarm him ; and the secession of the 
King of Hungary from any active share in the 
League which he had formed, contributed to 
awaken an anxious desire for peace. At this junc- 
ture, Amadeus VI., Count of Savoy, jointly with 
the Republic of Ilorence, proposed a mediation 
between the contending parties, and a Congress 
was assembled at Turin. The Treaty was finally 
concluded on the 8*^ of August, on the following 
basis : That each Republic should retain its con- 
quests, excepting those vdthin the Gulf of Venice, 
which Genoa should restore : That each should 
renounce its commerce at the mouth of the Don : 
That Tenedos should be evacuatedby the Venetians, 
and surrendered to the occupation of the Duke of 
Savoy, who, at the close of two years, should de- 
molish its fortifications, before its ultimate allot- 
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ment was decided; each Kepublic agreeing to 
place one hundred thousand crowns in the hands 
of Florence, as a security for the ftdfihnent of this 
condition : That Carrara should restore to Venice 
Cavanzero and Moranzeno, and raze all his newly 
constructed forts on the frontiers of the Dogctdo ; 
that he should receive in return the Castle of Cu- 
rano, and be released irom all demands of arrears 
conceived to be owing before the War. The 
boundary line between the Venetian and Paduan 
territories was to be regulated by arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the two mediating Powers. 

There remains only the pleasing task of record- 
ing the honourable discharge of the promises 
which the Venetian Government had held out as 
encouragements to patriotism during this memo- 
rable contest. Thirty famihes were ennobled; 
and the list which is preserved to us of the names 
and conditions of the persons elevated proves, be- 
yond doubt, the integrity of the Electors. At the 
head is placed Giacopo de' Cavalli, the Veronese, 
who had commanded the army of the Repubhc ; 
and among the others were found the Grand Chan- 
cellor of Venice, two noble Candiotes, a banker, 
five ordinary tradesmen, six who bore the simple 
style of citizens, one odled a merchant, five to 
whose names no title is appended, and eight arti- 
sans. No more illustrious source of Nobility can 
be imagined ; and it is to be wished that all the 
famihes thus founded had continued to exist while 
the Repubhc itself endured. But the Abb^ Laugier, 
who was well acquainted with the society and the 
internal constitution of Venice, and who wrote 
not quite four centuries after the occurrence of the 
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eyents which we have been relating^ tells ns, that 
at that moment scarcely seyen, or^ at the utmost, 
eight representatiyes smriyed of the Nobles of the 
Grenoese war, «--* I mobili oblla Gubrra di 
Gbnoa. 




y«i«tian AdnUral and GcnenO. 
From TniAir. 
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The close of the great struggle which we have 
been relating left each of the combatants almost 
equally exhausted; both had suffered deeply under 
defeat ; neither had been a permanent gainer by 
victorv. The short occupation of €hioz2a had 
cost tne Genoese a fleet and an army. The pur- 
chase of Peace by the Venetians, even aflber their 
final success, was not attained at a less price than 
the cession of Tenedos, and of the sole Province 
which they possessed on Terra firma. Neverthe- 
less, from the moment of the IVeaty of Turin, we 
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shall perceive Genoa, though her power was ap- 
parently increased hy it, rapidly verging to decline; 
while Venice retrieved her losses, extended her 
commerce, and maintained her independent So- 
vereignty unshaken. 

Contarini, worn hy age and the toils of a labo- 
rious campaign, survived but a few months after 
the signature of Peace; and when Carlo Zeno was 
proposed as his successor, the ^1 spirit of Vene- 
tian policy manifested itself in his rejection. It 
was not on account of his virtues, his talents, or 
his glory, that the Republic wished to select her 
Prince. On the contrary, those qualities formed 
so many barriers against the elevation of their 
possessor ; and if Zeno had been less brave, less 
noble-minded, and less generous, he might, per- 
haps, have attained the unenviable distinction of 
the Ducal bonnet. The choice of the Electors 
was directed to Michaele Morosini, a 
^; Noble of illustrious birth, derived from a 
stock which, coeval with the Republic it- 
self, had produced the Conqueror of Tyre, given 
a Queen to Hungary, and more than one Doge to 
Venice. The bnlUancy of this descent was tar- 
nished in the present chief representative of the 
family, by the most base and grovelling avarice : 
for, at that moment in the recent war at which all 
other Venetians were devoting their whole fortunes 
to the service of the State, Morosini sought, in 
the distresses of his country, an opening for his 
own private enrichment ; and emploved his ducats, 
not in the asl^istance of the national wants, but in 
speculating upon houses which were brought to 
market at a price far beneath their real value, and 
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which, upon the return of Peace, insured the pur- 
chaser a four-fold profit, ' What matters the fall 
of Venice to me, so as I fall not together with 
her!' was his selfish and sordid reply to some 
one who expressed surprise at the transaction. 
His reign was hut of short duration. The Plague 
swept twenty thousand souls firom the L<igune, 
and among them perished Morosini, after he had 
enjoyed the Dogeship not more than four months. 

Before the election of Antonio Veniero, Car- 
rara had succeeded in his views upon the Trevi- 
sano, after employing every artifice which the 
suhtlety of an experienced diplomatist could sug- 
gest to delay its occupation hy the troops, of 
Leopold. Whenever they presented themselves 
before any town of the Province, they were amused 
by promises and protestations ; countless difficul- 
ties on points of form were raised as to immediate 
surrender; gold was lavished on the Austrian 
commanders; the Paduan garrisons were strength- 
ened ; and, in order to gain yet further time, ne- 
gotiations were sedulously opened with the Duke. 
Leopold was ill prepared to win by arms posses^ 
sion of the territory which had been peaceably 
ceded to him ; for other cares, nearer home, dis- 
tracted his attention and his forces. His Treasury 
was exhausted ; and he gladly, therefore, Ustened 
to the offer of 80,000 ducats made by Carrara for 
a Province far firom his hereditary States, and in 
which he felt little hopes of permanently establish- 
ing himself. 

Venice was deeply mortified at this failure of a 
project which had been considered a master-stroke 
of policy, and another neighbouring Power was no 
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less displessed with this extension of the domi- 
nions of Carrara. Antonio della Scala, a bastard 
of the noble House whose name he bore^ had won 
his way to the throne of Verona by the assassina- 
tion of his brother ; and he now viewed with a 
suspicious eye the increasing ascendancy of Padua. 
The murder of his brother was not the only crime 
charged against him $ for, in order to exterminate 
a family which, by its pretensions, might endanger 
his throne, he had put to a death of horrible tor- . 
ture the mistress and children of his first victim, 
falsely imputing to them the unnatural deed of 
blood which ^mself had committed. Carrara 
openly testified his abhorrence of this complicated 
wickedness ; and personal resentment on that ac* 
count, no less than ambition, stimulated Delia Scala 
to project the overthrow of the Lord of Padua. 
The promise of a tempting subsidy secured his 
alliance with Venice; and he concluded a secret 
Treaty, by which, in consideration of the receipt 
of 25,000 florins per month, he agreed to employ 
his whole forces in the proposed war, to strip 
Carrara of his dominions, and to permit the re- 
occupation of the Trevisano by the Venetians. 

The arms of Della Scala were unsuccessful, 
and he was twice signally defeated, with grievous 
loss, at Brentella and at Castegnaro'^. Venice, 
during these transactions, had supported him, 
not by troops, but by subsidies. Yet, although 
she forebore from appearing openly in the field, 

• Oaleasxo GaUro, apud Maxatori, xtU. 579. In the fimjiiMt use 
of Gataro, made in th« remainder of thia Chapter, a translation bgr 
Mr. David Syme (Edinburgh, 1880) has been mudi employed. Our 
references are to the original. 
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the mystery of her alliance was soon penetrated hy 
Carrara, who gained by his bribes the assistance 
of an Awogadore and of a Member of the XL^ 
and thus obtained foil revelation of the secrets of 
the Great Council. The discovery of this intrigue 
justly consigned the traitors to the executioner; 
and^ at the same time, compelled the Lord of 
Padua to strengthen himself against the expected 
vengeance of the Republic. For this purpose, he 
looked around among the neighbouring Princes 
for an ally sufficiently powerfol to insure his 
safety ; and, from the superior advantages which 
one, more especially, appeared to olFer, it was not 
probable that his choice would long remain un- 
decided. 

The new actor who now appeared upon the 
Political Theatre, not a little increased the intri- 
cacy of its Drama ; and though, during the first 
scenes, he espoused the interests of Carrara, in 
the catastrophe he contributed mainly to the events 
which prepared his fall. Towards the close of the 
precedmg century, the family of Viaconti had es- 
tablished itself in the Sovereignty of Milan, which 
it had since maintained, at first, owing to the great 
qualities of those by whom it was swayed, and 
latterly, by their dissimulation and fearlessness of 
crime, Giovanni Galeazzo Yisconti, by a mar- 
riage with a daughter of France, claimed the title 
of Comte de Vertii, a small fief in Champagne ; 
and, on the death of his father, in 1378, ne suc- 
ceeded to the Government of a moiety of Lom- 
bardy, and fixed his Court at Pavia. His uncle, 
Bevnabo, with whom he shared the Sceptre, resided 
at Milan, and, from an anxiety to increase the por- 
tions of his children by the heritage of his nephew. 
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he organized a series of conspiracies against his 
person and power, which Galeazzo, hy his wari- 
ness, quietly frustrated, 'without betraying that he 
had discovered them. By an affectation of devo- 
tion, Graleazzo succeeded in concealing from his 
uncle both his resentment and his intentions of 
revenge : he appeared in public, attended by Ec- 
clesiastics; a rosary was never absent from his 
hands ; his days were employed in pilgrimages ; 
his nights in penance. The suspicions of Bemabo, 
if indeed he ever entertained any, were lulled to 
rest by this semblance of superstitious weakness ; 
and he heard, without apprehension, that his 
nephew was approaching IVfilan, on a visit to a 
Chapel of the Virgin near the Lago Maggiore, 
though his progress was accompanied by an escort 
of more than customary numbers. Part, indeed, 
of Galeazzo's policy had been to display cowardice 
as well as superstition ; and, under the pretext of 
dread of assassination, he had surrounded himself 
with a powerful body-guard. With a train of two 
thousand horse, he now moved on towards the 
Capital of Lombardy, and Bemabo, with his two 
eldest sons and a few attendants of state, rode 
out to salute him, intimating, with a smile, to those 
who cautioned him, that his nephew was too much 
of a Saint to meditate treachery. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had the first greetings passed, when Galeazzo 
made a sign to Giacopo dal Verme and others of 
his confidential followers, who surrounded Bemabo, 
seized the bridle of his mule, cut his sword from 
his belt, and hurried him with his sons to prison. 
His oppression had weaned from him the affection 
of his subjects, and his allies regarded his fall 
with indifference : no attempt, therefore, was made 
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for his deliyerance during a captivitj of seven 
months ; in the course of which^ the strength of 
his constitution, or of his antidotes, resisted fre- 
quent attempts which were made to despatch him 
by poison, till at length, in the close of 1385, he 
became its victim. Galeazzo, having peaceably 
united both divisions of Lombardy under his single 
rule, threw aside the mask of Religion which he 
had hitherto successAiUy worn, and abandoned 
himself to projects of ambition. 

The troubled condition of the States, which bor- 
dered upon his own dominions, afforded rich pro- 
mise of gain to Visconti; and, by fomenting the 
differences between Padua and Verona, he reason- 
ably hoped to make both of them his prey. After 
the defeat of Delia Scala at Brentella, he had se- 
cretly offered his alliance, at the same moment, to 
each of the contending parties ; and, although at 
the time each had avoided the snare, nevertheless 
Carrara, now flushed by his second victory, thought 
such succour alone was wanting to complete the 
total subjugation of his enemy. A Treaty was 
accordingly concluded for the partition of Delia 
Scala' s dominions, by which Galeazzo was 
to retain Verona, and Vicenza was to fall to ^; 
Carrara. The conquest was readily effected; 
but Visconti, once in possession of both cities, re- 
iPused to transfer the stipulated portion to his ally. 

Delia Scala, ruined by these losses, found an 
asylum in Venice, and, in exchange for his Prin- 
cipality, received the empty honour of enrolment 
in her Golden Book. Visconti was the sole gainer 
by his overthrow, which he considered only as a pre- 
lude to yet more important successes. In order to 
secure his ulterior objects, he entered into secret 
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negotiations with Venice, the ohject of which was 
the spoUation of his Faduan ally; and when Carrara 
implored the aid of the Signory to eompel Yiseonti 
to the folfilment of th^ conditions of his Treaty, 
he was answered hy a cold refusal, speedily sue* 
ceeded hy open hostihties. The Repuhlic, indeed^ 
had Utile interest in the aggrandizement of either 
of these dangerous neighhours, but, in her choice 
of aUiaace, a connexion with Viaeonti appeared £ur 
the most profitable of the two. His territories 
were sufficiently remote from the Lagvne to ren- 
der them difficult of conquest in case of war, while 
those of Carrara lay immediately at hmid, and, from 
his comparative weakness, seemed of easier attain-^ 
ment. It was agreed that the Trevisano should 
revert to Venice, and that certain forts on the bor- 
ders of the Lagme, which disquieted her, should 
be destroyed; in return for which benefits, -she 
engaged to furnish a small contingent. Visconti, 
upon whom it was manifest that the chief military 
burden was to fall, sought more for the concur- 
rence of the Bepublic in designs which she might 
otherwise impede, than for her active co-operation, 
and he willingly provided the requisite maiMel. 
As a pledge of his fidelity, and an assiu'anoe that 
he was not about to repeat towards Venice a firaud 
similar to that which he had recently practised on 
the Lord of Padua, he solicited that Carlo Zeno 
might be allowed to enter his service, and he con- 
fided to him the Government of Milan. 

It was in June, 1388, that the unfoHunate Fran- 
cesco Vecchio, surrounded by traitors in 
^; his Cabinet, and rejected by every foreign 
Power to which he applied for aid, sum- 
moned his Council, and laid before it the hope* 
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lessness of his affairs. He was hemmed in, he 
said, between the arms of Lombardy and Venice. 
The Marquis d'Este, the Lord of Mantua, and the 
City Udino had coalesced with his yet mightier 
enemies. The Marquis of Ferrara refused a pas- 
sage through his dominions to any succours which 
Bologna, Florence, or Rome might be prevailed 
upon to send him. The Emperor had been bought 
by Visconti ; the Dukes of Austria and Bavaria 
demanded a larger subsidy than his exhausted 
Treasury could furnish; and, finally, discontent and 
disaffection pervaded every class of his own sub- 
jects. This melancholy picture was by no means 
overcharged, and long and tumultuous debates suc- 
ceeded its representation ; for scarcely a voice in 
the Council was unbribed by Visconti. Some cla- 
moured for the deposition of Francesco Vecchio, 
and an immediate surrender to Milan ; others 
proposed that he should be dehvered up to the 
Venetians; a third party, and it was supported by 
the populace, demanded his abdication, and the 
appointment of his son in his stead. Nor were 
there wanting those who were sufficiently frontless 
to propose violent measures to the young Prince; 
to urge him to throw his aged Father into prison, 
and to seize upon his authority. Such a step, they 
assured him, would conciliate popularity at home, 
and, at the same time, would satisfy both the Ve- 
netians and Galeazzo, who were chiefly animated 
by personal enmity to his Father. Francesco No- 
vello, who, in trying moments, appears never to 
have been wanting in generosity, in affection, or 
in courage, indignantly spurned this unnatural 
proposal, and avowed that he would endure any 
VOL. I. 2 b 
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extremity of fortune rather than fail in duty to his 
parent. 

After two days passed in hot contentions among 
the Paduan leaders, in feebleness and vacillation 
by the elder Carrara, and in loud expressions of 
disgust and sedition by the populace, who believed 
that they were about to be sold, like cattle to Ve- 
nice or to Milan, the aged Prince agreed to the 
proposed abdication. The Citizens were assembled, 
and proceeded, according to ancient forms in the 
days of Paduan freedom, to elect four Anziani, a 
Gofifodoniere of Justice, and a Syndic. Before 
this Tribunal, the reasons which induced Francesco 
Vecchio to resign his authority were explained, 
and his son was recommended as his most fitting 
successor. The Baton, the Gonfalon, the Book 
of Statutes, and other ensigns of power were de- 
posited in the hands of the Magistrates; and the 
Oonfahniere, having addressed a few laudatory 
words to the young Prince, confirmed his investi- 
ture by the presentation of these insignia, and, in 
the name of the whole People, proclaimed him Cap- 
tain and Lord of Padua. On the following day^ 
the 30*^ of June, the abdicated Princje retired to 
Treviso, of which City he had retained to himself 
the Sovereignty. 

On the morrow of his accession, Francesco 
NovjbIIo received two trumpets of defiance from 
the alhed Camps. He rephed to Visconti by in- 
forming him of the recent revolution ; adding, 
that the defiance, therefore, could not be intended 
for him, and respectfully commending himself to 
his favour and protection. To Venice, he com- 
plained of the infraction of an alhance of thirty 
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years, and professed his desire for peace with all 
men, especially with their Bepuhhc. But the 
change of masters in Padua had produced no 
change of hostile sentiments in the coaUtion 
formed against her independence. The Signory, 
without deigning an answer, commanded the En- 
voy immediately to quit their City; and Visconti 
sarcastically expressed his opinion that the policy 
of the Paduan Lords would still remain unaltered, 
by the application of one of those expressive pro- 
verbs in which Italy abounds, ' Sons of cats are 
fond of mice!' 

Few events of interest marked the ensuing cam- 
paign. The allies advanced under Giacomo dal 
Verme with uninterrupted success; for treason 
was rife in the Camp as well as in the Councils 
of their foe. Carrara was not wanting to himself 
either in the field or in his Capital; but the perfidy 
of his troops rendered his own bravery unavailing, 
and the disaffection of his subjects, heightened by 
their sufferings * and their fears, was not to be 
concihated by the lavish sacrifices which he 
made in surrendering his private funds for the 
payment of debts contracted by his Father. By 
November all was lost ; Padua was closely be- 
leaguered, the surrounding country pillaged and 
laid waste. The murmurs of the Citizens were 
but a prelude to more open denunciations by the 
Coimcil, and Carrara was at length informed that 
his opposition would be vain, his reclamation un- 
heeded, and that the City would be surrendered 
to Visconti. During a brief communication with 
his family, he was consoled and supported by the 
noble "spirit of his Lady, Madonna Taddea, a 

2 B 2 
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daughter not unworthy of the illustrious House 
of Este, from which she sprang. ' I thinks my 
Lord/ said this high-minded Princess, when her 
opinion was asked^ Hhat it is a happier and a 
hetter thing to die free, than to live in bondage, 
and, therefore, I approve of your setting forth, 
before these base Councillors can betray us ! ' 
These words, in unison vnth his own feelings, 
confirmed him in adopting the design which he 
had himself projected; and, having ascertained 
from Giacomo dal Verme that he had full autho- 
rity to open a Treaty, he surrendered to him the 
City and Castle of Padua. The conditions stipu- 
lated that Carrara, with his whole family and a 
retinue of two hundred persons, should receive a 
safe-conduct to visit Payia, and to return thence 
if he so pleased. There, it was his hope to con- 
clude Peace with Visconti ; but, if he failed, his 
Capital which he now ceded was to be restored. 
Dal Verme swore on the sacrament to observe 
these terms inviolably. 

As Carrara quitted his Palace, the populace, 
instigated by the Council, rushed in and plundered 
it. At the City gate he met Dal Verme, who, as 
an evil augury for his fidelity, took military pos- 
session of the surrendered posts, vnth more than 
six times the numbers which had been arranged by 
the Treaty. As the fallen Prince advanced on his 
route, almost every tovm was in revolt ; and at 
Moncelise, and at Este, he was received with 
insulting cries of Viva il Conte di Virtu ! At 
Verona and at Brescia, on the other hand, he was 
greeted with respect; and, in the former, he left his 
Lady while he proceeded to Milan. There also 
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he was honourably entertained, and his suspicions 
were not awakened till, by repeated excuses, Vis- 
conti deferred the promised conference at Pavia, 
and, at length, denied the Lady Taddea permission 
to rejoin her husband. ' Now is my safe-conduct 
broken indeed!' was Carrara's exclamation, when 
he learned this bitter refusal. 

Meantime, similar frauds had been practised to 
secure the person of the elder Carrara at Treviso. 
He was invited to visit Galeazzo at Pavia, and 
Francesco Novello was unwillingly compelled to 
urge his adoption of this perilous step. A mes- 
senger whom he secretly despatched to warn his 
Father of his danger, and of the compulsion under 
which himself had acted, proved treacherous, and 
this circumstance combined with the aged Prince's 
defenceless situation to hurry him to his ruin. The 
poor old man, as Gataro vividly describes the 
melancholy scene*, sat with clasped hands, lis- 
tening to the harangues of the Envoys. When 
they were concluded, he made a strong effort to 
clear his countenance, and, steadfastly regarding 
them in his accustomed grave and dignified man- 
ner, he replied, that, in so far as he could see, there 
was no alternative. He then demanded a safe-con- 
duct, and the chief Envoy, Spineta, swore to ob- 
serve its conditions; as, we are told, he would have 
sworn to observe any others which might have 
been proposed. Treviso received a Milanese gar- 
rison, and Carrara proceeded in mournful caval- 
cade to Verona, where, on alighting from his 
carriage, he was greeted by his daughter-in-law. 
Madonna Taddea, who threw herself at his feet, 

« Andrea Oataro, 686. 
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and, weeping bitterly, embraced his 'knees. The 
old man gently raised her ; first kissed the Lady 
herself with tears in his eyes, and then her chil- 
dren—a scene which the spectators did not regard 
without deep emotion. "When, on the morrow, he 
spoke of prosecuting his journey to Payia, he was 
informed that he could not be permitted to depart 
till the receipt of further orders from Visconti, and 
he then, for the first time, became sensible of his 
captivity. He remauied at Verona till the com- 
mencement of the following year, when he was 
transferred to Ctemona. 

TheT>evisano was thus wrested from Carrara, 
but it was not without some difficulty that it was 
recovered by Venice, for the Milanese near its Ca- 
pital were much superior in force to their allies ; 
and Visconti endeavoured to profit by this nume- 
rical advantage. But the Republic was strong in 
partizans within the walls ; and when Dal Verme 
entered with his troops, and raised the standard of 
Milan on the Citadel, his ears were deafened with 
shouts of Viva San Marco! His threats of mi- 
litary punishment tended only to exasperate the 
Citizens; they ran to arms, and barricaded the 
streets till the arrival of the Venetian contingent; 
when the lofty tone assumed by the Proweditori, 
joined with the decided expression of popular 
feeling, induced the Milanese General to desist 
from his faithless project. Treviso was not the 
only acquisition which this War obtained for Ve- 
nice; since yet earlier, in 1386, the quarrel with 
Carrara had been employed as a pretext for the 
recovery of Corfu, which had been possessed and 
colonized by Venice nearly two centuries before. 

Notwithstanding these fruits of their alliance 
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with Visconti, it was not possible but that the 
Venetians must early discover the disadvantages 
of that connexion. The two Houses of Delia Scala 
and of Carrara, sufficiently strong to maintain 
independence if supported by the Bepubhc, were 
otherwise too weak to inspire reasonable jea- 
lousy ; and, while Padua and Verona continued 
to form for her so many outworks against the dan- 
gerous ambition of Galeazzo, her superior force and 
wealth might always retain their Signors in virtual, 
if not in avowed vassalage. Yet, she had per- 
mitted herself, through a blind hope of immeihate 
gain, to abandon one of these neighbours to de- 
struction, after having stimulated him to war, and 
to assist more actively in the sacrifice of the other, 
in order to promote the aggrandisement of Vis- 
conti, the most powerful, the most aspiring, and the 
most perfidious of the Italian Princes. The reve- 
nues of Lombardy were rich and unembarrassed ; 
her master retained a larger force in his pay than 
any other European Monarch ; he swayed his 
hereditary dominions with absolute despotism; and, 
great as was his power, it was far exceeded by 
his ambition. Italy itself was the deep stake for 
which he played ; and his vast means conspired 
with his personal quaUties to place the chances of 
the game much in his favour. Singularly contrast- 
ing personal timidity with moral hardihood, — while 
he avoided the field, and not only secluded himself 
in his Palace, strongly fortified and garrisoned, 
but employed unusufd precautions to guard him- 
self against his very guards — ^he was instant in 
decision, firm in danger, imdiscouraged by failure. 
No remorse for crime, no respect for fidelity in- 
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termpted his dark, bnt certaiu policy; and^ one by 
ont, he oTerthrew or he nndennined every obstacle 
which inteirened between himself and his final 
goal. Snch was the neighbour whose standard 
Venice, with her own hands, had assisted to plant 
on the coasts of the Adriatic and the borders of 
the Lagune. 

The attempt upon TreYiso,and some undisguised 
ayowals which Yisconti had felt himself sufficiently 
strong to utter, contributed to open the eyes of the 
Republic to the dangers which had been created 
in great part by her own improvident avarice ; 
and the change of policy to which she was led is 
remarkable even in this History of fickleness. 
She entered into a Treaty with Francesco Novello, 
whom she had recently dethroned, for the express 
purpose of his Restoration. The first months of 
that Prince's captivity at Milan were passed in 
unavailing complaints, and useless bnt natural 
remonstrances. To these, a wiser course suc- 
ceeded; and, by entering upon a ceaseless round 
of pleasure, he endeavoured to persuade Galeazzo 
that he had at length become reconciled to his 
fortunes. The Capital re-echoed with festivity; 
and the banquet, the bridal-feast, and the tourna- 
ment were always graced by the presence of Car- 
rara. Visconti, nevertheless, was far too wary to 
be deceived ; and, when this change of habits was 
reported to him, he again employed a proverb^ 
'Every animal may be tamed except the Fox.* 
Francesco took one step farther ; he appeared 
before the Council, and there, solemnly resigning 
all pretensions to Padua, he threw himself, wholly 
and unconditionally^ on the generosity and kindness 
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of the Comte de Virtii. Whether Galeazzo now 
believed in the sincerity of his captive, or whether, 
as is mor^ probable, he was shamed into conces- 
sion, cannot be decided; but he returned his 
nearty thanks, accepted the renunciation, gave 
permission for the Lady Taddea to visit MUan, 
and provided ample funds for her journey. Though 
Carrara's affections were engrossed by the renewal 
of that domestic happiness which he so ardently 
cherished, he still pretended a greater fondness for 
amusements than before, and appeared to cultivate 
an intimacy the most confidential vnth Galeazzo. 
The Count, on the other hand, sent him many 
courteous messages; and, according to the fashion 
of the times, many rare delicacies for his table. 
He even pretended that he had it in contempla- 
tion to make over to him, in perpetuity, the Signory 
of Lodi. 

Meantime, Francesco found means to establish 
communication with his Father, with Padua, and 
vnth Venice. To a confidential agent of the first, 
he explained two designs which he meditated for 
the death of Galeazzo ; both of them sufficiently 
evincing his undaunted bearing and carelessness 
of life. One was, to accost his enemy singly in 
the streets of Pavia, and, when near enough, to 
run him through the body. ' It is true,' he added, 
* that I can scarcely escape being cut to pieces, 
but many of our Family vnll remain. The tyrant's 
nephews, Aluise and Carlo Visconti, who are now 
in his dungeons, will succeed to the throne, and, 
by them, my Father and my Children will be re- 
quited for my good service. But this plan is 
dangerous, and might fail.' The second scheme 
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was equally daring, and far less rash. The man 
who resolves to sacrifice his own life, may, for the 
most part, command that of his enemy ;^ yet such 
double murder, like all other mere violence, is but 
a coarse and clumsymstrument, requiring strength 
rather than address for its management. Carrara, 
in this instance, looked to safety as well as to 
revenge. * The Count,' he said, ' goes hunting on 
Tuesdays, in great state. His servants and officers, 
with dogs, hawks, and all the implements of chase, 
ride first — next, the ladies of the Court — ^next, the 
Count, with one of the Ladies of his family on the 
crupper, or on a palfrey by his side — next, the 
Gentlemen of the Court — and after these, and 
closing the train, three hundred horsemen, of 
whom fifty are in steel corslets. My own retainers 
amount to sixty, all chosen men, completely armed 
and well mounted. Now, as they are passing, 
and just as the Count comes opposite the inner 
gate of my house, we Will charge them with lances 
in rest, snouting ** Aluise and Carlo Visconti ! " 
The suddenness of this shock must prove irresist- 
ible; the Count and those about him will be 
borne down ; the rest will take to flight ; the 
partizans of Bemabo will rise and tiberate his 
sons, while I seize one of the gates and secure a 
retreat for myself and my friends*.' 

Through the weakness of the follower to whom 
these designs were confidentially imparted, and the 
treachery of a fellow-courtier who artfully extracted 
them ftx)m him, they were discovered to Galeazzo; 
but he received the intelligence with cold thanks, 
and seemingly attached little credit to it. Carrara, 

« Andrea Gataro, 712. 
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however, informed of the revelation, deemed it 
prudent to accept a retirement which had been 
previously offered him at Cortasone, and pro- 
ceeded thither on a liberal allowance. The Castle 
which he now occupied was almost in ruins, but 
the surrounding country was agreeable and fruit- 
ful; and the new inhabitant seemingly devoted 
himself to agriculture and the chase. His .first 
acts were weU calculated to win affection from the 
oppressed vassals whom he found on the estate ; 
and who, being Guelphs, loudly testified their dis- 
pleasure at being transferred to a Ghibeline. He 
promised that they should discover in him no 
difference of party; he declared that he did not 
come among them to interfere with any individual's 
property; and, by a formal Instrument, he released 
them, for a period of ten years, from all feodal 
burdens and imposts, except the provision of 
Wood, labour, and carriages, for the repairs of the 
Castle. 

Nor were they peasants only whom this frank 
demeanour and open-handed bounty attached to 
his person, but even the Governor of Asti culti- 
vated his friendship, and, at an early period, gave 
a signal proof of esteem, by informing him of 
a design upon his life. Visconti, it seems, either 
at length believing the reports which he had at 
first treated Hghtly, or wiUing to disburden him- 
self of an expensive, if not a dangerous prisoner, 
had resolved upon Ids assassination; and the Go- 
vernor acquainted him with this foul intention. 
Cortasone was no longer a secure abode for Car- 
rara, and, although uncertain of an asylum else- 
where, he resolved to quit it. No adventures of any 
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individual which we can call to mind, excite more 
vivid interest, or are more deeply tinctared with 
romance than those which Carrara encountered in 
consequence of this determination; and, in tracing 
them, we are obliged more than once to reassure 
ourselves that we are engaged not on a fable of 
imagination, but on an authentic and well-avouched 
History*. 

Some Florentine merchants in Asti assisted 
him in negotiating with the authorities of their 
Capital; and, all things being favourably arranged 
for his flight, he asked a guide and an escort from 
the Grovemor, in whom he reposed entire confi- 
dence ; at the same time giving out that it was 
his intention, in company with his Lady, to satisfy . 
a vow, by a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. An- 
tonio at Vienne. To that town, accordingly, he 
hastened with the utmost speed, and passed on 
through Avignon to Marseilles. Receiving intel- 
ligence that the Captain of that City was preparing 
to arrest him, he embarked without delay, and 
saved himself but by a moment; for an attendant, 
who was mistaken for him, was seized and thrown 
into prison. But the season was unfavourable for 
h voyage ; the Lady Taddea was far advanced in 
pregnancy; and the violence of the equinoctial 
gales exposed her to so great suffering, that she 
earnestly implored to pursue her journey by land. 
The affections of Francesco could not resist this 
appeal, although he well knew the additional peril 
to which consent exposed him. Disembarking, 
therefore, with only two attendants, he ordered 

* The following details occupy a large portion of Gataro's Chro* 
aide, to which, in this instance, our reference must be general. 
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the master of the vessel to proceed slowly along 
the coast; and, haying hired an ass, on which the 
Lady Taddea was placed, himself heing on foot, 
they advanced for two days through a difficult and 
intricate country chiefly occupied by Ghibeiins 
and dependents of Visconti. At Frerezzo, they 
again went on board, and, after encountering a 
heavy gale, passing Nice and Monaco, they arrived 
at Torbio. Here, when preparing to repose them- 
selves in the town, they were informed that the 
Chatelain was a creature of the Comte de Virtii, 
and they were compelled to lodge for the night in 
a ruined church on the beach. When they arose 
in the morning, sleepless and harassed, the stormy 
appearance of the sea forbade re-embarkation, and 
they again commenced a long day's march to Ven- 
timiglia. In that town, their party, although small, 
excited attention and curiosity; and it was reported 
to the Podestd, by the busy suspicions of the pea- 
sants, that a man with four companions, two of 
them women, had arrived at the Osteria beyond 
the gate; that one of the ^omen, by her demean- 
our, was manifestly a personage of high station; 
and that, judging by those who surrounded her, 
there could be httle doubt it was a case of forcible 
abduction. The Magistrate, deceived by these 
representations, despatched an Officer, with ten 
soldiers, to bring the travellers before him. Fran- 
cesco, when they overtook him, fought his way to 
the shore, and succeeded in getting his Lady and 
her attendants on ship-board; but he himself, be- 
ing last, was overpowered and taken prisoner. The 
Officer charged the Captain of the vessel not to 
sail, as he valued his life; and demanded the name 
of his prisoner. When informed that it was the 
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late Lord of Padua, he ordered his men to fall 
back and ground their arms; and, advancing with 
an air of respect, profFerred obedience, and asked 
pardon ; adding that he was a Guelph, and had 
once served ' the House of Padua. . On receiving 
this assurance, Francesco requested that he might 
be escorted to the Castle, where the Podestd, 
having listened to his explanation, suppUed him 
with provisions, and reconducted him to his 
ship. 

A favourable wind bore the fngitives rapidly to 
the territory of the Marquis of Carreiro. Towards 
evening, they again landed with the same com- 
panions as before; and, anxious to hasten through 
a district in which they were beset by enemies, 
they travelled during the whole night on foot. At 
break of day, exhausted by himger and fatigue, 
they procured some food from a neighbouring cot- 
tage; and while some shared this homely fare, the 
others kept guard among the surrounding trees. 
While thus occupied, a stranger approached, and 
inquiring for the Lord of Padua, in the name of 
Donati, his chief friend at Florence, produced the 
countersigns with which Carrara had furnished his 
agent, the halves of broken dice and of some 
coins bearing his ovra impress. These corre- 
sponded with the tallies ; and Carrara, satisfied of 
the good faith of the messenger, accompanied him 
on board a vessel in waiting to convey them to 
Genoa. On their passage, once again they en- 
countered a storm; and, being driven into Savona, 
they had landed, and were preparing for refresh- 
ment, when an express from the Doge warned 
them to hasten from the coast, which swarnied 
with Galeazzo*s emissaries. Without food or re- 
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pose^ they hurried back to their ship; and, in the 
morning, having entered Genoa, in the disguise of 
German pilgrims, they concealed themselves awhile 
in a mean inn, and then sailed from Capona to 
Moncione. Here, while refreshing themselves, they 
were alarmed by the arrival of a courier to pre- 
pare quarters for one of Galeazzo's Officers, who, 
with a troop of forty men, was on his route to 
Pisa. A thicket afforded them shelter till this 
company had passed by; and Carrara then cheered 
the drooping spirits of his Lady, by assuring her 
that certain succour was at hand ; that he had 
warned a friend at Pisa, deeply indebted to his 
House, of his approach ; and that every moment 
horses might be expected for their conveyance. 
Pietro Gambacorta, he added, when himself in 
exile and distress, had found protection from 
Francesco Vecchio, and an asylum in Padua; 
whence, after a long abode, through the influence 
of the same Prince, he was enabled to return to 
his native City, laden with wealth and honours. 
Scarcely were these words uttered, when the hope 
which they had kindled in Taddea was fatally ex- 
tinguished by the return of the messenger with 
excuses from Gambacorta ; he dared not furnish 
horses ; he dared not permit Carrara's entrance 
into Pisa; the blood-hounds of Visconti had been 
slipped, the cry was up, and already they were 
tracking the fugitives. 

No token of impatience, not a breath of com- 
plaint escaped Carrara — ' God will restore us — we 
must struggle with misfortune!' was his sole com- 
ment. He raised the lifeless Taddea, who had been 
overpowered by the unexpected disappointment, and 
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entering Pisa with his Florentine guide, regardless 
of all personal hazard, procured a horse and some 
food, and returned with them to his Lady. A 
wretched stahle in the worst inn, without the walls 
of Casima, gave them refuge for the night; and 
Donati who had joined them, the Florentine, and 
the rest of the company sentinelled the door, 
while the Signor and Taddea threw themselves on 
some straw within. But, in the dead of the night, 
an unknown person knocked loudly at the inn, and 
demanded the Signor Francesco da Carrara. ' I 
am he,' repHed Donati, vdth noble promptitude, 
as yet ignorant of the inquirer's object. It was a 
messenger from Gambacorta, bringing an expla- 
natory letter, horses, and a few necessaries for the 
road, and commending the travellers to the strict 
attention of the host. In consequence of these 
injunctions, they were at length aidmitted within 
the house, and, for the first night since her de- 
parture from Asti, Taddea enjoyed the almost for- 
gotten luxury of a bed. On the following day, 
they arrived at Florence. 

In the short interval, however, which had been 
occupied by these painful adventures, the poHcy 
of the Tuscan Government had materially altered; 
its differences with Visconti had been adjusted, at 
least for a time, and Carrara, instead of being 
received with open arms^ as a Prince unjustly 
dethroned, and whose restoration was an object 
of national care, found himself considered but as a 
private individual, from whom a return of grati- 
tude was expected for the asylum granted to his 
necessity. Yet as Florence was far enough .re- 
moved from his chief enemy to afford reasonable 
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assurance of safety, he collected in it the remain- 
der of his family and a large treasure in money 
and jewels; and he appears to have courted with 
assiduity and success the friendship of the resident 
Venetian Ambassador. So dark and intricate, 
indeed, w;ere the changes of Italian politics at the 
time of which we are treating, that it is far from 
improbable that Venice, even at this early period, 
and during an avowed alliance with Galeazzo, ar- 
ranged with Carrara, soon after his arrival at Flo- 
rence, the plans which were afterwards matured 
for the discomfiture of his rival. 

Far from being discouraged by the ill success 
of his hopes in Tuscany, disappointment seems 
only to have whetted more keenly the activity of 
the exiled Prince. He applied to the Bolognese, 
and was coldly refused; and so low were his for- 
tunes supposed to have fallen, that at Cortona he 
was invited to enter, as an adventurer, among 
Hawkewood's CondoUieri, From this offer he 
excused himself, but he thought it wise to engage 
his brother in the Free service, upon which con- 
nexion he nvight hereafter, perhaps, found a useful 
claim. Coasting the Adriatic in disguise, amid 
almost constant peril, he touched at Chiozza, was 
recognised, and narrowly escaped capture, and, but 
for a sudden change of wind, must have been 
overtaken by the squadron which gave chace. 
After employing many months in traversing Italy, 
hopes of aid gleamed upon him both from Flo- 
rence and Bologna. It had become plain to each 
of those Governments, that Visconti was only 
temporizing, and that his preparations were ulti- 
mately directed to war. Carrara, accordingly, was 
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summoned back to Florence, and he undertook 
the dangerous office of Ambassador from that 
Republic to the Duke of Bavaria, in order to 
concert a League, not only for the recovery of 
his own dominions, but also for common defence 
against Milan. In order to effect the- purposes 
of this mission, it was necessary that he should 
receive from Venice a safe conduct through the 
Trevisan marches ; and it may be beheved that 
a secret understanding existed among these several 
States, from the guarantee given by Bologna 
and Florence, that such an Instrument should 
be procured. Passing by sea from Leghorn to 
Provence, Carrara then crossed Dauphiny and 
Savoy to Grenoa, and proceeded by Lausanne to 
Zurich. In that city, as he rode into the court- 
yard of the inn at which he was to lodge, an 
agent of Visconti bowed to him, and Carrara, with 
the presence of mind which appears never to have 
failed him in any peril, immediately sent for the 
master of the house, threw off his disguise, avowed 
his name, and explained his danger. The host 
expressed great emotion, and, in token of his sin- 
cerity, produced a silver cup bearing the arms of 
Carrara, which had been presented to him, when 
in Italy, by Francesco Vecchio. He then pledged 
himself for the safety of his illustrious guest, pro* 
cured him armed guides, and, personidly accom- 
panying the escort, conducted him by day-break 
to Constance, where he crowned this act of fidelity 
by one of equal disinterestedness, and refused all 
recompense for the important services which he 
had performed. 

The Duke of Bavaria, the brother-in-law of 
Bernabo Visconti whom Galeazzo had murdered. 
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. listened eagerly to Carrara's details of his own 
wrongs and of the crimes of the usurper, ap- 
plauded the great enterprize which he was medi- 
tating, promised the most active co-operation, and 
agreed to advance funds for the supply of twelve 
thousand men. But the hrilhant hopes thus ex- 
cited were again dimmed by the fickleness of Bo- 
logna and Florence. The spies of the Count of 
Milan had obtained knowledge of the transactions 
at Munich, and of the readiness of the two Italian 
Governments to connect themselves with Bavaria. 
Alarmed at this inteUigence, Yisconti lost not a 
moment in offering such concessions as might 
secure the continuance of Peace; and a League of 
alhance for ten years was concluded with the two 
Republics, some few hours before a messenger 
from Carrara brought to Florence a draught of 
the counter-Treaty which he had been employed 
to negotiate. 

For the first time, the fortitude of Carrara ap- 
pears to have bowed under this shock. When he re- 
ceived the intelligence, he fell, says Gataro, as from 
a blow. The affectionate cares of his sister Ca- 
tarina, and of her noble husband, Stefano, Count 
of Segna in Croatia, with whom he was staying 
at Modrusa, consoled and revived him. His kins- 
man promised to abide by him in every extremity, 
and to bring into the field two thousand horse, 
while some Hungarian friends would answer for 
three thousand more. He represented, however, 
that it was, above all, imperatively necessary to 
gain over the Signory of Venice, without whose 
goodwill success would be impossible; and he 
added that the King of Bosnia was indignant 

2c2 
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unth Visconti, who had treacherously supplied his 
enemies, the Turks, with arms and treasure, during 
a recent war; and that it was far from improbable 
that an urgent representation might procure his 
accession to the alliance. 

Carrara undertook this fresh negotiation^ and 
prepared for the journey. Before its commence- 
ment, however, his sister prevailed upon him to 
consult a woman in the neighbourhood, of high 
reputation as a Prophetess *. However incredu- 
lous of this Sibyl's pretensions to knowledge of 
futurity, Francesco, partly from curiosity, partly 
from willingness to gratify a request which Cata- 
rina's love had prompted, consented to the expe- 
riment. The Seer was brought to Stefano's castle, 
where Carrara related to her much of his past life 
(for her science, it appears, was entirely prospec- 
tive), imparted, most confidentially, all his designs 
anil wishes, and demanded information as to the 
events about to come. The Prophetess required 
time, took her leave, and reappeared at the hour 
which she had appointed. She then told him, as 
we are assured, many things concerning his ftiture 
course; that he should re-enter Padua in June, 
and recover its Sovereignty; and that his mission to 
Bosnia was at an end, for that it would be neces- 
sary that he should again treat with Bavaria. 
' You do not credit my words,' she continued with 
solemnity, observing his contemptuous smile of 
unbelief; 'but, I affirm to you that, at this moment, 
the Comte de Virtu has broken his faith with Bo- 
logna and Florence, that war is in preparation, 
and that messengers are now seeking you with 

* Una sapientisHma Donna^ Andrea Gatafo» 763. 
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this announcement. For your father, concerning 
whom you ask, he will die in prison.' Happy 
was it that her fatal presages did not extend to 
Carrara's own last moments, and that the remain* 
ing years of his life escaped additional emhitter- 
ment from an anticipation of the hloody goal at 
whieh^they were to terminate ! On the morrow, 
as he was already on his route, he was stopped by 
messengers from Florence, who, producing their 
credentials, informed him that fresh disputes had 
arisen between Yisconti and their Repubhc, that 
they were authorized to instruct him to renew the 
Treaty with Bavaria, and that Ambassadors were 
already in Friuli, waiting to proceed in due time to 
its ratification*. 

Great as was the dehght and astonishment of 
Carrara at this most unexpected intelligence, the 
prediction of which he had rejected as an idle 
dream, he still doubted how far it might be pru- 
dent to rely on the ever-shifting policy of his 
Italian aUies. The messengers earnestly avouched 
the fixed and serious intention of their Govern- 
ments, and assured him that there was strong 
reason to hope for the assistance even of Venice. 
This last suggestion prevailed, and 'he no longer 
hesitated to undertake the proposed resumption 
of his embassy. It wa& in all points successful, 
and he found the Duke of Bavaria continuing 
firm to his original promises. But the season was 
too far advanced to permit military operations, 
and the winter accordingly was spent in diplo- 
macy. To Carrara it brought also profound 
domestic sorrows,, and no small diminution of 

* Andrea Gataro, ut tup. 
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hope. He mourned the sudden death of his 
faithful kinsman, Count Stefano^ and of his aunt, 
Lieta da Carrara, the wife of a scarcely less valued 
and powerful friend, the Count of Ottenburghi, 
His brother, whom he had enrolled under Hawke- 
wood, was surprised and taken prisoner ; his fa- 
ther was transferred to more close imprisonment 
at Monza ; and the Florentines, notwithstanding 
their late professions, seemed anxiously looking 
for reconciliation with Milan. These comphcated 
ills pressed heavily on his wounded spirit ; and, 
worn down by fatigue, anxiety, and disappoint- 
ment, he passed many weeks, confined to the soli- 
tude of a sick couch, in a remote and barbarous 

district. Spring and better tidings restored 
^; both health and confidence. His brother 

regained his liberty ; Florence and Bo- 
logna were forced into an open declaration of war ; 
and Venice, more than ever jealous of the growing 
power of Visconti, willingly consented to observe 
a strict neutrality. 

Impatient of the tyranny of Galeazzo, the 
Paduans were well prepared to tender renewed 
allegiance to their former Lord; and Carrara, 
without waiting for foreign succours, resolved to 
attempt the recovery of his dominions by the 
single aid of his yet faithful subjects. For this 
purpose he set forward from the Castle of Otten- 
burgh, in Carinthia, in April, with a force not 
exceeding three hundred men at arms and two 
hundred infantry. The Duke of Bavaria wished 
him to delay his departure one month longer, 
^vhen he promised to accompany him; but Car- 
rara replied that he would be in Padua before the 
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Buke began his march, and have all things pre- 
pared for his reception. As he advanced, numbers 
flocked to his standard ; his brother joined him 
with a hundred and fifty chosen lances ; every 
town through which he passed declared in his 
favour; and he was met by a deputation from the 
Capital, which assured him that the Citizens would 
rise en masse, as soon as he appe^ared at their 
gates. By the middle of June, he encamped under 
the walls, at the head of a strong regular force, 
and supported by more Ihan twelve thousand 
armed peasants. The Milanese Governors pre- 
pared for defence ; they received Carrara's sum- 
mons with disdain, thrust the pennon of the herald 
who bore it into his trumpet as a mark of indig- 
nity, and desired him to return to his Lord, and 
inform him that he was a fool who, having been 
throvm out of the vrindow, expected to come in 
again by the door. 

A brilUant coup de main by night placed the 
city in Carrara's hands. At the head of twelve 
chosen men, the Signor himself was the first to 
ford the Brenta and mount the ramparts ; and, at 
day-break, the citadel only, to which they had 
retired, was left to the Milanese. Little blood had 
been shed in this conquest ; and, even in the few 
houses of his leading enemies which it was deemed 
politic to abandon to miUtary pillage, the huma- 
nity of Carrara procured respect for the female 
apartments. In the first moments of victory, he 
repaired to the Church of St. Antonio, and re- 
maining on his knees, in full armour, during the 
celebration of Mass, he arose at its conclusion, and 
taking off his richly embroidered surcoat, laid it 
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on the altar, as a votive offering to his patron and 
protector. 

Galeazzo, though superior both in the number 
and quality of his troops, had spread them over 
far too extended a line to be able to concentrate a 
sufficient force for the defence of the recovery of 
Padua. Beyond a few affairs of posts and some 
petty skirmishes, nothing was effected by him 
during the succeeding campaign; and each for- 
tress and town within Carrara's ancient territory 
yielded in succession to its former Lord. Venice 
outstepped her declared neutrality, gave reception 
to the Ambassadors who announced Francesco's 
victories, and granting to them the stores and 
troops which they were instructed to request, fur- 
nished large suppUes of artillery from the Arsenal, 
and placed four hundred cross-bowmen at their 
disposal. Now, too, large reinforcements from 
Bavaria, headed by their Duke, had reached the 
walls of Padua, others followed from Florence, 
and, before the close of August, the citadel, the 
last hold of Visconti, had surrendered, and Fran- 
cesco da Carrara was firmly re-estabhshed on the 
throne of his fathers. 

The mediation of Venice terminated a petty 

war in which Francesco engaged, soon 
j^' after his restoration, with Alberto of Fer- 

rara ; and, at the close of two years. Peace 
was ratified with theComte de Virtu, In the Spring 
of 1392, Francesco, determining to return thanks 
in person for the important aid he had received 
from the Signory, set out for Venice, and, on his 
arrival at Fusina, he was met by the Bucentaur, 
and escorted to the Capital by the gondolas of more 
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than two hundred Nobles. The Doge awaited 
his landing on the Piazzetta, where Carrara, 
leading his eldest son by the hand, threw himself 
on his knees at the feet of the Venetian Prince, 
expressed his deep gratitude for the favours which 
had been bestowed upon him, and his ardent hope 
that all former causes of animosity were now for- 
gotten for ever. He entreated the Signory to re- 
ceive him and all his House as their children, even 
as he, from his very heart, now offered them all 
that love and duty which a son owes to his father! 
Veniero raised and embraced him with affection; 
conducted him to the Ducal Palace, and dehvered 
an answer from the throne in full conformity to 
his wishes. After a few days spent in honourable 
entertainment and festivity, Carrara returned to 
Padua, and then, for the first time since his resto- 
ration, he appears to have felt sufficient confidence 
in its stability to desire the presence of Taddea. 
He was attached to her with a tenderness and de- 
votion which excluded all selfish feeling, and which 
induced him to consent to the pain of long separa- 
tion when union was not compatible with her 
security. 

Although reconciled to Visconti, Carrara had not 
yet obtained the release of his father, and, in his 
person, the predictions of the Croatian Sibyl were 
again to be verified. In spite, or in consequence 
of the attendance of five physicians, employed by 
the Comte de Virtu, notwithstanding the skill which 
they manifested, and the magical Hquors (so- 
lenni liquori) which they prescribed, Fran- ^•^; 
cesco Vecchio terminated his long course 
of unhappiness, about three years after his son's 
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restoration. If posthumous honours were able to 
compensate a whole life of restlessness and suf- 
fering, the spirit of the departed Signor might 
have been gratified by the magnificence of his ob- 
sequies. The body lay in state at Milan^ habited 
in cloth of gold, and girt with a sword ; golden 
spurs were buckled on the feet, and jewelled rings 
gUttered on the fingers. It was afterwards con- 
veyed with no less ceremony to Padua, and in- 
terred there with a splendour of pageantry which 
Gataro appears to have contemplated and recorded 
with unusual delight. 

For a few years, the reign of Francesco Novello 
was comparatively tranquS; and we turn for a 
short time from his romantic story, in order to 
resume it hereafter with yet deeper interest than 
before. The attention of Venice was now forcibly 
attracted to the East where the feeble reign of 
John Palaeologus hafl been succeeded by one yet 
more feeble, the sceptre of Constantinople having 
passed to his son Manuel. Bajazet, the fourth 
Ottoman Sultan, had rendered both Princes his 
tributaries, stripped them of almost all their ter- 
ritory without the Capital, and ultimately, in the 
reign ojf Manuel, laid siege to Constantinople 
itself. The affrighted Emperor bought off imme- 
diate destruction by the payment of ten thousand 
florins, the cession of a quarter of his metropolis, 
and the grant of a Mosque for the worship of the 
Prophet. But the appetite of the Turkish despot, 
only whetted to greater keenness by the taste of 
spoil, urged him to violate this Treaty, and to 
threaten new and far greater exactions. His 
progress alarmed those Christian Powers whose 
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interests were connected with the East; and Si- 
gismohd of Hungary, the Genoese, and the Ve- 
netians formed an alliance, not so much for the 
assistance of Palaeologus as for the defence of 
their own territorial or commercial rights. Venice, 
earnestly desirous to add strength to this League, 
cast her eyes upon hoth England and France, the 
two Kingdoms from which she hoped to draw most 
effectual support; and Carlo Zeno, having 
heen selected as her Ambassador to those ^; 
Powers, employed nine months in his im- 
portant mission. The Court of Pans was struck 
with astonishment when the accomplished Envoy, 
having first addressed the King in Latin, repeated 
the substance of his speech in correct French, a lan- 
guage in which he was practised, from having spent 
his youth at Avignon * . But Charles Vl . had little 
ability to undertake distant expeditions ; and he con- 
tented himself, as Sovereign of Genoa, which had 
submitted to his protection, by ordering the equip- 
ment of a fleet from her ports. The distractions in 
England were yet greater than in France, and the 
realm, harassed by the cabals of the Nobles, and 
weakened by th'e indolence, the profusion, and the 
voluptuousness of the II*^ Richard, was on the eve 
of a domestic revolution. The tongue of our re- 
mote Island did not, at that time, form a part of 
Cisalpine study, and Zeno transacted his diplo- 
macy in Latin; but we are assured that he gained 
his object, and was highly favoured by the King. 
Notwithstanding his success, scarcely ten thou- 
sand men could be raised in France for this Cru- 
sade. They were marshalled under the command 

* Vita Car, Zeni^ ap. Murat. xix. p. 316. 
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of John, Count of Nevers, son of Philip the 
Hardy, Duke of Burgundy; and they embarked 
vnth ill-judged and presumptuous confidence, more 
as if about to swell the pomp of a pageant or a 
spectacle, than to encounter a difficult and hazard- 
ous warfare. But their ranks, alttiough scanty, 
were suppUed with the flower of the French chi- 
valry: among them were four cousins of the 
King, and the Constable, Marshal, and Admiral 
of France. A thousand Knights of noble blood 
were attended by numerous youthful valets ; and a 
train of facile beauties, for whom the Camp pre- 
sented less of terror than of attraction, shared the 
peril and rewarded the fondness of those lovers to 
whom choice or chance had attached them. The 
combined fleet, amounting to forty-four sail, 
swept the Archipelago and the Sea of Marmora, 
without encountering a foe, and took its station 
under the command of the Venetian Admiral, 
Tomaso Moncenigo, at the mouth of the Danube. 
Here, it was able to communicate with the host of 
Sigismond, who, with one hundred thousand men, 
of whom sixty thousand were cavalry, awaited the 
arrival of the allies on the plains of Buda. It 
belongs not to our present narrative to detail the 
imfortunate events of this most disastrous cam- 
paign, in which the only portion allotted to Venice 
by the chance of war was that of saving the wreck 
of her defeated confederates. In spite of the pru- 
dent cautions of Sigismond, the rashness 
fi6pt28^ and inexperience of the French hurried 
on the fatal battle of Nicopolis ; and the 
Venetian fleet learned the total destruction of their 
allies and the slaughter of the entire French host. 
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with tlie exception of its captured Princes, by the 
arrival of a bark conveying the King of Hungary 
and no more than seven of his retinue, fugitives 
from the lost field *. 

While Venice had been thus unsuccessfully en- 
gaged in the East, Galeazzo was steadily prose- 
cuting his schemes of aggrandizement in Italy. 
The avarice of the Emperor Wenceslaus had 
fixed a hundred thousand florins as the price at 
which he would permit the erection of Milan into 
a Duchy and an Imperial fief; and Galeazzo, 
having fulfilled the stipulated conditions, 
celebrated his Coronation with imprece- ^f^s^.^' 
dented magnificence. If we believe the 
Chroniclers, more Ambassadors than any World, 
save that of Romance, produces, honoured the 
proud ceremonial with their presence. Besides 
the representatives of all the Christian Powers, 
there were to be seen those of the Grand Turk, 



* Froissart distinctly ascribes the disastera of the Christian host, 
in a great measure, to the treachery of Visoonti, who communicated 
their plans to Bajazet (Lamorabaquy). He introduces the Turk 
expressing his Joy that the Hungarians had crossed the Danube : 
* Of all this I hadde knowledge four months paste by my greate 
friende the Lorde of Myllayne, who sent me goshawkes, ger- 
falcons, and faucons to the nombre of twelve, whiche were the b^t 
and fayrest that ever I sawe ; and with this present he wrote to me 
by name alle the heedes and chiefe Captains of the Barones of 
France, such as shulde coma to make me warre ; in the which 
letters was also conteyned, that if I myght get them in my daunger, 
they shulde be worthe to me a myllyon of floreynes ; and also howe 
there should be in company of the lymytees of Fraunce more than 
fyve hundred Knightes, -valyant men of armes; also the Duke of 
Myllayne wrote, that surely they wyll gyre me battayle.* 

Lord Bemers, ii. 648, Ed. 1812, 4to. 

Froissart, in the same chapter, gives many particulars of the his- 
tory of the Family of Visconti. 
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of the King of the Tartars, of the Great Soldan, 
of Tamerlane, of many other Heathen Princes, 
and even of Prester John. All these were lodged 
and entertained at the expense of Milan ; but, 
in return, they had brought with them presents of 
jewels, estimated at upwards of a milHon of gold. 
The two elder sons of Carrara repaired to the 
new Duke*s Court, and they were received by the 
wily Prince with such distinction as might have 
marked him the hereditary friend, rather than the 
determined foe of their House. He advanced, on 
foot, a bow-shot to meet them; he embraced and 
kissed them on the forehead, and, taking a hand 
of each, he walked between them to the Palace, 
where, with a profuse magnificence unknown to 
later times, lodgings were assigned for the enter- 
tainment of themselves and of their train of five 
hundred horse. When the Imperial Ministers 
had placed upon his head the Ducal bonnet, gor- 
geously studded with jewels of inappreciable value, 
he took it from his brow, and presented it to the 
yoimg Princes, at the same time remitting an 
annual tribute of seven thousand ducats, to which 
Padua was bound by the late Peace. * This,' he 
courteously added, * is but a small gift for your- 
selves. If your sire had been here, we would 
have shown him how deeply we honour his worth, 
how earnestly we desire to call him brother and 
friend ! ' The succeeding Festivities continued du- 
ring twenty days; and but a few months after their 
celebration, the Duke of Milan once again took 
the field against this valued friend and brother ! 

The territories of Mantua had long presented an 
alluring prize to the ambition of Yisconti ; and 
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the tie of kinsmanship by which he was bound to 
their Captain, Francesco di Gonzaga, who had mar- 
ried his cousin and sister-in-law, were httle likely to 
restrain him from spoliation whenever opportunity 
might oifer. Yet so strict at one time had been 
the connexion between these Princes, that Gon- 
zaga was employed in escorting to France, in 
1389, a daughter of Visconti, betrothed to Louis, 
Duke of Orleans ; and the Duke of Milan expressed 
his gratitude by a request, than which none, during 
the Middle Ages, was considered as more ex- 
pressive of affection and of a wish to confer ho- 
nour — that his friend would quarter the armorial 
bearings of the Visconti with his own *. The re- 
mainder of their domestic history forms a tragedy 
replete with horror, and involving the most fiendish 
atrocity on the part of Galeazzo. Agnes, the 
consort of Gonzaga, to whom she had borne four 
children, was a daughter of Bemabo Visconti, 
and stood, therefore, to Galeazzo in the double 
relation which we have just noticed; but the tyrant, 
dreading her remembrance of the murder of her 
father and the spoliation of her brothers by his 
hand, and anxious to remove the influence which 
she might be supposed to possess over her hus- 
band's mind, resolved upon her destruction. To 
compass this foul end, he employed agents, who 
poisoned the ear of Gonzaga with suspicions of 
his wife's fidehty, and who whispered ttat, in con- 
junction with Visconti, she had planned his assas- 
sination. Letters in the hand-writing of the 
Comte de Virtu, concealed " for the purpose in 

• Equicola Commentari MarUouani, lib. ii. p. 111. 
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her apartment, and confessions wrung by torture 
from her Secretary, who, from a vain hope of 
mercy, avowed whatever was required, were ad- 
duced in confirmation of her guilt; and, the in- 
trigue succeeding but too well, the miserable and 
deluded husband issued orders for her execution. 
But a short time, however, elapsed before the in- 
nocence of the murdered Princess was estabhshed 
on proofs not admitting doubt ; and Gonzaga, 
stung with remorse for the perpetration of the 
great crime into which he had been betrayed^ 
was doomed also to defend himself against accu- 
sations of cruelty, injustice, and blood-guiltiness 
which Galeazzo unblushingly preferred against 
him in every court of Italy*. The seeds of war 
between these Princes were, therefore, profiisely 
sown. Yet, although the horrible iniquity which we 
have just related occurred in 1391, it was not until 
^\e years afterwards that hostilities were openly 
declared, and even then Galeazzo was the ag- 
gressor f. In the Spring of 1397, Giacopo dal 
Verme invested Mantua with twenty thousand 
horse and fifteen thousand foot. The attempt 
was not unexpected, and the combined forces of 
Florence, of Padua, and of the Marquis of Ferrara, 

^ * Flatina, Hitt* Maniuana, iii. ap. Murat. xx. 756. 
"t Scip. Ammirato, Ist Fiorentina ad ann. 1391, Lib. xv. vol. iii. 
p. 813. SozomenuB Pistoriensis (ap. Hurat. xvi. 1143). A strange 
assertion is made by Jobannes de Mussis in tbe Chronicon Plaern- 
Unum {ap. Murat. xvi. 553), that Gonzaga put his princess to 
death solely to insult Visoonti, in dedecus dicti Domini Comitis Vir- 
tutum et non propter aliam causam. This accusation of gratultoua 
wickedness, so alien from every other record of Gonzaga, is re- 
peated, almost in the same words, by the anonymous author of the 
Aimalet Mfdiolanentet ({&id. 816). 
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signally defeated the Milanese Captain at Gover- 
nolo with the loss of ten thousand men. 

This severe and imlooked-for check inchned 
Galeazzo .to Usten to negotiation. The 
Venetians^ who had not declared them- Aug. 2s. 
selves, hut who secretly favoured and as- 
sisted the alliance*, were chosen as mediators. 
But the difficulties arising from their own ohUque 
and temporising pohcy, and yet more from the 
suhtle and perfidious designs of Yisconti, pro- 
tracted the conferences through eight months, and, 
even at the close of that long period, forhade the 
signature of Peace. It was not possible that in- 
terests so conflicting should be reconciled while, 
at least on one side, there was a total absence of 
good faith; and, a^er all, the diplomatists were 
compelled to rest content with the arrange- 
ment of a ten years' Truce, during which ^^' 
all parties agreed to remain in their exist- 
ing condition. This, it was plain, was but an 
expedient, a hollow and unsubstantial compact, 
which any one of those contracting it would un- 
hesitatingly violate, whenever he obtained suf- 
ficient strength to do so with advantage. 

The reign of the Doge Veniero closed during 
the last weeks of the XIV*'' century, and the na- 
tive Historians are loud in praise of the benignity 
of his sway. It was uninterrupted by domestic com- 
motion; and, during the unusual course of eigh- 

* Daru, lib. xi. p. 209, seems to make the Venetians open ad- 
herents to this alliance. We borrow our representation boA Andrea 
Gataro (826) » who states that Carrara with very great difficulty ob- 
tained from them the use of seven armed galleys which were probably 
only let out on hire. 

VOL. I. 2d 
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teen years^ the Capital was blessed with continued 
abundance. One instance of this Prince's rigorous 
and unbending justice, as it is called, has been 
much and, there can be httle doubt, most unde- 
servedly vaunted. The lax morals of an Italian 
city suffered httle offence from the intimate bond 
which the only son of the Doge had openly con« 
tracted with the wife of one of the chief Nobles; 
but when, in a moment of pettish jealousy, the 
lover suspended horns over the porch of the injured 
husband's Palace, pubUc decency was considered 
to be violated, and the vengeance of the Law was 
loudly invoked and sternly executed. A fine of 
one hundred ducats, a prohibition from entering 
the quarter of the City inhabited by the insulted 
lady, and an imprisonment for two months, was 
the punishment assigned for this youthful outrage. 
Veniero, it is said, expressed a wish to pass sen- 
tence of deaths and although restrained from for- 
mally pronouncing a judgment so disproportionate 
to the crime, yet, by the strictness with which he 
enforced the more lenient punishment, he inflicted 
it virtually. The young man was seized with a 
dangerous sickness before the term of his impri- 
sonment expired; nevertheless, the obdurate Doge 
refused to permit any remission of his penalty, 
and his son died in prison. Unless the Law ad- 
judged capital punishment under lingering agony 
to the offender's transgression, it is plain that 
Veniero outstepped his duty by this mistaken 
imitation of the most questionable portion of Ro- 
man Stoicism. 

The embeUishment of the Capital, interrupted 
by the troublous war of Chiozza, again advanced 
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with rapid steps during this comparatively tranquil 
reign. The Southern side of the Piazza di san 
Marco, a work long since commenced, was now 
completed; ^nd the Piazza adjoining the Bialtoi^as 
paved with marhle. Besides these, a far greater 
ornament was added to the City. During a night of 
general illumination, on some occasion of puhUc 
rejoicing, the wooden turret which then crowned 
the Campanile di san Marco, caught fire and 
was destroyed. The foundations of that stupendous 
tower, which rises three hundred and thirty feet 
above the ground, and which subsequently was 
ennobled by becoming the Study of Galileo, were 
laid in. the reign of Ketro Tribuno, but the bo^ 
was not finished till within fifty years of the period 
of which we are now treating. Veniero, after the 
above-named accident, built the upper gallery of 
stone, added the pyramidal summit with which the 
Campanile is at present terminatied, and enriched 
the pinnacle with a profuse coating of gold. 

Although the virtues of this Pnnce secured for 
him the general love of his People, he was not 
more successful than his predecessors in escaping 
the jealous restraint of the Aristocracy, and ^sh 
trammels were imposed upon the small remnant of 
his personal freedom. The title Monsignore, by 
which the Prince had been hitherto addressed^ 
was abohshed, and no higher appellation was per« 
mitted than Messer il Doge, He was forbidden to 
retain any fiefs without the limits of the State, or 
to contract any marriage for his children, tmsanc^ 
tioned by a majority of two-thirds of the Signory, 
of thfe XL., and of the Great Council; and the 
Officers attached to his household were declared 

2d2 
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incapable of any public employment, not only 
during the period of their actual engagement in 
Court duties, but even for a year after they might 
have resigned those appointments. 

MiCHAELE Steno, a Procuratore of St. Mark, 

was invested with the Ducal bonnet. He 
^•^' had served with distinction, he was rich, 

of gentle temper, and had entered his sixty- 
ninth year — all qualifications which rendered his 
election more than ordinarily popular. On those 
accounts, the Festivals which celebrated his acces- 
sion were protracted through many months * ; and 

the public joy was renewed at the close of 
hS*. *^® following year, when the Emperor 

Robert honoured Venice with his presence. 
On the deposition of Wenceslaus, Robert of Ba- 
varia had been called to the Grerman throne; but, 
the Duke of Milan having refused to acknowledge 
his title, hostilities ensued, in which the Floren- 
tines and Carrara took part with the new Emperor. 
They were defeated at Brescia, and Robert, with 
his Empress, after retreating upon Padua, pro- 
ceeded to Venice, in the hope of obtaining her 
alliance. He was received with distinguished 
honours. The Bucentaur, bearing the Doge and 
Signory, met the Imperial travellers at San Gior- 
gio, where, as soon as the Emperor had passed 
from his own vessel, the Doge uncovered, and 
threw himself upon his knees. He was instantly 
raised in the Monarch's arras, and the two Princes 
seated themselves side by side, while the Barons 
and Nobles stood around. The Cornaro Palace 
was assigned for the residence of the Emperor, 

* of these Festivals a particular account may be found- in the 
Venetia descritta of Sansovino, lib. x. p. 273. 
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that of Dandolo for the Empress, and those man- 
sions, which immediately fronted each other, were 
connected by a temporary bridge. Greatly, how- 
ever, as the Signory mistrusted the Duke of Milan, 
and willingly as they would have assisted in the 
diminution of his increasing power, it was not in 
the moment of his success that they felt disposed 
to break vrith him. While, therefore, they en- 
tertained their Imperial visitor with magnificent 
spectacles, they declined any open espousal of his 
quarrel, refused even his sohcitation for a loan, 
and so far disgusted him with their backwardness, 
that, after a few conferences at which Carrara 
also was present, he embarked privately on his 
return to Germany, without taking leave. So 
avowed a manifestation of displeasure ill accorded 
with the views of a Government whose chief aim 
was to avoid any decided committal of itself ; and 
a swift vessel was despatched to overtake the Em- 
peror, and solicit his return. He consented, and 
remained, on the whole, six weeks in Venice, with 
a mutual imderstanding that Politics were not 
again to be discussed during his stay. 

The arms of Visconti, in the following year, 
were chiefly directed against the Bolognese, 
whom he signally defeated on the 26th of ^^g; 
June, at Casalecchio. The two elder sons 
of Carrara were taken prisoners in this engage- 
ment by the Duke of Mantua, whom the fluctua- 
tions of Italian intrigue had again arrayed on the 
side of his kinsman; and the popularity which 
the virtues and mild administration of their father 
had estabUshed, is strikingly evinced by the liberal 
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offer which was made to him on this sad occasion 
by his subjects. A deputation from the yarious 
l^rades and chief burghers tendered him whatever 
sum was necessary for the ransom of his children; 
but, with equal liberality, he declined this splen- 
did donation, which the escape of Francesco 
Terzo, within a few days, rendered partly unne- 
cessary. The confinement of his younger son, 
Giacomo, was protracted for a longer period; but, 
in the end, he also evaded the yigiLEuice of his 
gaolers. 

Before, however, this latter event occurred, the 
ambitious course of the Duke of Milan was cut 
short by death. The Plague had again spread 
over Lombardy; and it was now accompanied by 
the appearance of *a Comet, destined, as Gataro 
fiilly believes, according to the opinion of Philoso- 
phers, not only to shake pestilence from its hair, 
but also to perplex Monarchs*. Visconti, in 
order to avoid infection, quitted his Court at 
Pavia, and shut himself up in the Castle of Ma- 
rignano. But the death-stroke pursued him to 

* Paradise Lost, i. 698; ii. 710: passages which are bozrowed 
AomTasso. 

Quai con U ehiome sanguinose, horrendey 
Splender Cometa sud per Varia adusta, 
CKe i regM muta, e iferi morbi adduca, , 

Ai purpttrei tiranni infautta luce. 

Ger. Lib, vii. 52. 

As when, high-flaming, through the parched air, 
A blood-red Comet shakes his horrid hair. 
And threatens, to despairing Man below. 
Disease and battle, pestilence and woe ; 
States see their doom portended by his rays. 
And purple Tyrants tremble as they gaze. 

Hunt, vii. 430. 
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his retirement ; and although, for some days, he 
was kept aUve, Ukethe elder Carrara, hy 'magical 
liquors,' he felt his end approaching. With a cheer- 
ful countenance, he summoned his attendants 
round his couch, and assured them of his grati- 
tude to Grod for so yisible an exhibition of his 
mindfulness of him in that blazing star. Having 
then given instructions for his interment, and por- 
tioned his dominions among his children, the 
most ambitious, the most turbulent, and the 
most unprmcipled Sovereign of his time ^ * 
left the fruits, matured by a long life of crime, to 
be withered, after his death, by the cold blasts of 
domestic faction, and the tempest of foreign war. 




Modern and Ancient 

Venetian Senators, from Titian. 
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CHAPTER X, 



FROM A.D. 1402 TO A.D. 1406. 

Yenetian and Genoese Fleets obsenre the progress of Timour— Carlo 
Zeno and Boucicanlt— 3d Battle of Sapienza— Distractions of 
Milan— Carrara seizes Verona— Attempts Vicenza— It is pre- 
viously occupied by the Venetians— War against Carrara— He is 
betrayed by Count Manfredi— Loses Verona— Siege of Padua — 
Pestilence — Carrara bums the Venetian Camp — He is driven into 
his Citadel — ^Accepts a safe conduct to Venice— Is sentenced, with 
hia t^ro elder sons, to capital punishment— Their deaths. 



DOGE. 

MiCHAELE StENO. 



During these events in Italy, new inquietudes had 
arisen in the East^ from the rapid progress of a 
conqueror yet more to be dreaded than Bajazet. 
Timour, having overrun Asia, was invited by the 
falling Emperor of Constantinople, to free him 
from the oppressive yoke of the Ottomans. The 
Tartar pressed on his march in the hope of 
fresh plunder; but, at the mouth of the Don, he 
was met by a supphant tram of merchants, Ge- 
noese, Catalonians, and Venetians, who implored 
protection for their commerce. The Barbarian 
swore that it should remain unmolested ; and, in 
defiance of his oath, immediately occupied Asoph 
with his troops, pillaged and burned its factories. 
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and threw into chains such Christians as escaped 
the sword. As he advanced in NatoHa, the ap- 
proaching collision of the two countless hosts 
which hlackened the plains once distinguished by 
the contests of Pompey and Mithridates, excited 
the most lively apprehensions among the great 
maritime Powers of Europe; and when Bajazet 
was overthrown at Agora, the Dardanelles 
were observed both by a Venetian and a ^; 
Genoese squadron, whose avowed object 
was to obstruct the passage of the flying Turks. 

The fleet of the latter Power received a large re- 
inforcement, in the Spring of the following 
year, under the command of the Marechfd j^; 
de Boucicault, the Governor to whom the 
King of France had committed the administra- 
tion of Genoa. Boucicault had fought at Nico- 
pohs; and, two days after that defeat, he had been 
brought into the presence of the pitiless conqueror, 
bound, naked, and classed among the nameless 
herd of prisoners whose appearance promised no 
ransom, and who were therefore destined to 
butchery. Already had the work of blood com- 
menced, when he was recognised by the Count of 
Nevers, who, with a few of his most distinguished 
companions, had been separated from the other 
miserable captives, to glut the avarice, rather than 
the cruelty of the victor. The Prince threw him- 
self upon his knees before Bajazet, declared the 
prisoner's quality, and obtained his life*. It was 
under this Commander that the Genoese rein- 

* Froissart, ii. 672, ut tup. Mr. Johnea has preserved a very 
graphic incident, which we do not find in Lord Bemers. The Gofint 
of Nerers, it seems, had no language in which he could make him- 
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forcement arrived; and Venice, perhaps not un- 
justly suspicious of the ulterior designs of her 
former rival, hastened to counteract them hj 
strengthening her own naval force in the same 
quarter. For that purpose. Carlo Zeno, although 
now a Procuratore of St. Mark, an Officer who, 
unless in the utmost emergency, seldom quitted 
'the City, was entrusted witii the command; and 
his instructions were, to place all the colonies in 
security, and to watch the motions of the Glenoese, 
hut, if possible, to avoid hostilities. 

The two fleets, nearly equal in numbers, first 
met, in ^endly guise, off the Island of Rhodes; 
but the communications between their Admirals 
displayed and increased their mutual jealousy. 
Boucicault, perhaps, is scarcely to be exonerated 
from suspicion of a treacherous des^ to entrap 
Carlo Zeno; and the safety of the latter was 
entirely owing to his prudence. When the Gre- 
noese Commander, pleading indisposition as an 
excuse, requested a conference on board his own 
galley, Zeno answered, that the maritime laws of 
Venice forbade him from quitting the vessel under 
his immediate orders; and when invited to com- 
bine the fleets in a cruize against the Turks, in 
which, no doubt, Boucicault would have. affected 
the chief command, the Venetian rephed that he 
was not permitted to make war without a decree 
of the Senate. After this unsatisfactory rencontre, 
the Venetians, in ftdfilment of their orders, pro- 
ceeded to the Morea, while the Genoese cruized 

self intelligible to Bajazet ; he therefore ' made signs* as paiying from 
one hand to the other, that he would give a large sum of money to 
soften the anger of the Sultan.'— zi. 307. 
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along the Ports of Syria. At Beiytus, a rich 
emporium of Venetian commerce, and little, if 
at all, frequented by the Turks, Boucicault, in 
spite of the reclamations of the resident mer- 
chants, landed his troops, and indiscriminately 
plundered the factories both of Christian and In- 
fidel. The whole line of Syrian coast was visited 
with similar lawless rapine; and the calm repre- 
sentations addressed by Zeno in the first instance, 
were received with studied insult. ' I wage no 
war with Venice,' was the taunting and evasive 
reply of Boucicault: ' that which I find in an 
enemy's territory, I treat as the property of an 
enemy. If' any harm has been done, I regret 
it; but the evil does not admit remedy.' The 
remedy thus denied was discovered by the 
bravery of Zeno, who resolved to use force 
where remonstrance had failed. On the 6th of 
October, both fleets anchored in sight of each 
other off the Island Sapienza, a spot once fatal to 
the Venetian arms; and there, an engagement 
commenced at day-break, which lasted, with great 
slaughter on both sides, during four hours. Zeno, 
although equal to his adversary in ships, was far 
inferior in men, nor was he well supported by 
his Captains. His own galley, for more than 
an hour, was engaged singly against that of -Bou- 
cicault and two more; one attacking his prow, the 
others each broadside. Melted pitch, sulphur, and 
live coals were thrown among the rigging, brine 
was cast in the mariners' eyes, and, at length, 
Boucicault, at the head of a band of French, dis- 
tinguished for their personal strength, attempted 
to board, protected by a ceaseless volley of jave- 
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lins and arrows from the Genoese bowmen. Zeno 
himself, as he trod the deck in the full habiliments 
of command, was the chief object against which 
the fury of the combatants was directed, while, 
loudly calling on him by name, they swarmed up 
the side of the galley with fierce and menacing 
gestures *. By a bold, singular, and unexpected 
manoeuvre, the assault was checked. It had been 
made on the larboard quarter; and Zeno, after 
ordering the guns, ballast, and whatever other 
weighty mateml was at hand, to be rolled to star- 
board, commanded his crew, by a sudden impulse, 
to press downward on the same side also ; thus 
elevating his vessel high above the boarders, and 
at the same time presenting his lower bank of 
oars as a palisade. By this means the enemy were, 
for the most part, preventing from scaling the ram- 
part opposed to them; while the few who gained 
the deck, little able to keep their footing rendered 
unsteady by the motion and the inclination of the 
ship, tottered, fell headlong, and were speedily 
slain. The pressure on the opposite quarter gave 
the Venetians there also an equal, though difPerent 
advantage, by the presentation of their whole un- 
divided force to the enemy ; all attempt from the 
vessel at the prov? was impossible during this 
manoeuvre; and the three hostile galleys were at 
length beaten off, though not until Zeno himself 
was wounded, and his whole crew, with the ex- 
ception of thirty, were disabled. At the close of 
the action, three Genoese vessels were captured, 
and the remaining eight escaped with much loss 
and difficulty. One of the prizes was secured by 

• p. Juatinteni, Ub. vi. p. 126. 
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a stratagem scarcely less extraordinary than that 
practised by Zeno himself. A Venetian store-ship, 
crowding all sail upon her widely extended yard- 
arms, bore down upon a Grenoese galley; and the 
crew, when alongside, cutting all the ropes at the 
same moment, let fall every sheet upon the enemy's 
deck, where the astonished mariners, struggling 
like birds in a net, were compelled to surrender*. 
Zeno, with no less modesty in reporting than 
valour in obtaining this success, in his official 
despatch to the Signory omitted all mention of 
his own wound. He claimed the victory to which 
he was justly entitled, and which his prizes indis- 
putably evinced; and he added, that if his Officers 
had fulfilled their duty, not one Genoese vessel 
would have been saved f. The haughty spirit 
of Boucicault could ill brook this publication of 
his disgrace; and he repUed in a long, hasty, and 
intemperate cartel, addressed both to the Doge 
and to Zeno. In direct terms, according to the 
naked fashion of the times, he threw the he in 
their teeth J; and, in order to estabhsh his own 
contrary assertions, confiding, as he said, in 
Divine justice, in the blessed Mother of God, and 
in St. George, he challenged either of them to 
meet him in the lists, and offered his opponent 
considerable advantage of numbers. He would 
fight with five against six — ^ten against twelve — 

* p. Jugtiniani, ut mp. In the Saloon of the Grand Council was 
a Picture, hy Bassano, representing this stratagem. Sansovino 
Venetia degcritta, lib. yiii. p. 249 ; and Girolamo BardiDichiaratione 
di tutu le Istarie che H eontengom net qmdri, &c. p. 68, Ven. 1587. 

t The original despatch is given by Sanuto. 

X Their letters, he said, were mendaciis plenas et dolU—cer'e mU 
randum, licet mentimdi vettra eonmetudo cognoscntur., &c. 
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fifteen against eighteen — twenty against twenty- 
four; or, as a course which might better decide 
the question of naval superiority, he would meet 
galley against galley, his own being manned by 
none but Grenoese and French, that of his enemy 
by none but Venetians *. The Signory disregarded 
this idle gasconade; and, content with the sub- 
stantial evidence of facts, they pointed to the cap- 
tured vessels which had been brought to port, 
and permitted the vanquished to prate about his 
victory. 

An atrocious instance of cruelty, exhibiting a 
petty spirit of revenge most unworthy of a great 
nation, sullied the glory of this triumph. One of 
the prisoners, a Frenchman, irritated by defeat 
and groaning under captivity, expressed a hope 
that he might yet one day wash his hands in 
Venetian blood. The evil omen of the Barbarian, 
says a courtly native Historian, grated on the 'ears 
of the Senators, and, with one voice, they ordered 
the miserable offender to be hanged between the 
Red Columns f. Sabellico neglects to add that, 
with a refinement of vengeance, they instructed 
the executioner to gash the soles of the expiring 
victim's feet, in order that he might leave traces of 
his own blood on the pavement of the PiazzeUay 
and thus more distinctly mark the failure of his 
indiscreet aspiration %, 

A few months of straggling hostilities succeeded 
the Battle of Sapienza. France at first appeared 

* Stella Armaks Qtnuenget, ap, Muratoii, xvii. 1203. 
t SabeUioo, Deead. ii. lib, viii. 
t Bembo, the continnator of the Chronicle of Dandolo, ap. 
Mar. xii. 618. 
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wHling to support the declaralions of Boucicault ; 
and certain Venetian merchants, attending the Fair 
of Marseilles, were thrown into prison and their 
effects confiscated. Some trading ships also in 
the Greek Seas fell into the hands of the Ge- 
noese cruizers. But, when Venice aroused herself 
and appeared to he arming in earnest, she was 
met hy submissions, and a negotiation terminated 
in Peace, on the basis of mutual restitution, 
and the payment of an indemnity to the i^[ 
Venetians for their losses at Berytus. One 
monument of this short war endured even to our 
own times. Timour freed, by their internal dis- 
sensions, from the observation of the two Euro- 
pean fleets, f)ressed his conquests among the fast- 
nesses of Albania, where a petty Tribe, the inhabi- 
tants of Parga, abandoned their ancient city, and 
took refiige on an impregnable rock, in the sight 
of Corfu, to which they gave the name of their 
former settlement. The neighbourhood of a Ve- 
netian garrison soon invited or compelled 
them to submit to the protection of the f^' 
BepubHc, under which, however, they 
maintained a more than nominal independence. 
The spirit which animated this noble-minded band, 
remained in their decendants after a lapse of four 
centuries; and the admiration which an English- 
man cannot but profoundly cherish for their pure 
love of freedom, is mingled with bitterness of 
feeling when he brings to mind the causes which 
led to their second expatriation in 1819. 

The death of Galeazzo Visconti was the signal 
for anarchy throughout the Milanese States. All 
the three sons among whom he had divided his 
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power were minors, one of them was illegitimate, 
and the Regency was administered hy the widowed 
Duchess, Catarina of Yisoonti, a daughter of Ber- 
naho. The Council which assisted her was com- 
posed partly of personal favourites of the late Duke, 
more distingushed for talent than for birth, partly 
of the ancient and powerful Nobility; and be- 
tween these discordant interests reigned an ill- 
dissembled jealousy, which soon openly exhibited 
itself in deeds of violence and blood. The State- 
prisons changed their inhabitants according to 
the predominance of either faction; and Cata- 
rina, not sufl&ciently strong for the open exercise 
of authority, employed secret executions, and, it 
may be feared, yet darker means, to free herself 
from those whom she most dreaded. Every town 
throughout Lombardy was a prey to the petty 
tyranny of some Noble, who sought, amid the 
convulsions of his Country, to establish in it a 
separate dominion. Of the neighbouring Powers 
who might be expected to derive profit from these 
troubles, few were more to be feared, for none 
had a heavier debt of injury to repay, than Fran- 
cesco da Carrara; and the Duchess early con- 
ciliated him by the promised cession of Feltre and 
Belluno. The Lord of Padua asked also for Vi- 
cenza; but, through the mediation of Venice, he 
was content to withdraw this demand. The Treaty, 
however, was violated by the Milanese at the time 
named for its completion; and Carrara, justly 
indignant at this new breach of faith, and having 
A.n. in vain appealed to the Signory, from whom 
i4(>3. jjg received an ambiguous answer, invaded 
the Veronese, but was compelled to retire. In 
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the following Spring, he concerted an alliance with 
a Prince who, though possessing neither 
treasure nor territory, advanced pretensions ^; 
which might he usefully employed. GuH- 
elmo della Scala laid claim to Verona, which had 
heen wrested from his late father, Antonio; and 
he promised to return whatever assistance Carrara 
might afford him towards the recovery of his patri- 
mony, hy engaging its whole force, when at his 
disposal, in the projected attack upon Yicenza. 
The enterprize was successful; partly hy secret 
communication with the inhabitants, partly by 
force of arms, the Paduans entered Verona, and 
proclaimed Delia Scala its Lord. Scarcely a fort- 
night, however, after his restoration, Gulielmo died 
of a disease with which he had been long afflicted; 
and so familiar was Italy with the poisoner's cup, 
so bitter was the hatred fostered by the enemies of 
Carrara, so necessary did their own crimes render 
it that they should endeavour to sully the memory 
of him upon whom they were perpetrated, that the 
death of his friend and ally has been repeatedly 
imputed to the Lord of Padua himself. If th^ 
loftiness of his general character, his frank, open, 
and undisguised bearing, his nobleness and gene- 
rosity of spirit, are not in themsdves sufficient to 
disprove this detestable charge to our complete sa- 
tisfaction, yeteventhose who judge men's actions by 
the more staid and measured rules of utility, must 
consent to acquit him, unless they can discover an 
adequate motive for his guilt. His interests, on 
the contrary, demanded that this Prince should 
live. Delia Scala left two sons, who were imme-> 

VOL. I. 2 E 
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diately invested with their father's inheritance; 
and if Carrara had assassinated his tried and faith- 
ful partisan, he must have done so only that he 
might suhstitute in his place two unproved and 
inexperienced youths, who soon showed them- 
selves unworthy of his confidence*. 

This conquest of Verona had heen undertaken 
without the approbation of Venice; and, before 
the attempt, Carlo Zeno had been despatched to 
Padua, with instructions to mediate between the 
disputants. Carrara inflexibly replied that the 
fitting season was now come in which he might 
obtain satisfaction (or his wrongs, and he refused 
to hsten to the Ambassador's representation that 
Venice had left far greater wrongs unrevenged. 
An evil omen was remarked as the Prince mus- 
tered his troops in the Palace-square of the 
captured city. He had delivered liis great ban- 
ner, bearing a red cross on a white ground and 
quartered with the arms of Carrara, to the custody 
of one of his noblest officers ; and, as the stan- 
dard-bearer fixed the staff in the rest at his saddle- 
bow, it fell from his hands, while murmurs were 
heard among the spectators, *This is God's judg- 
ment !'f Undismayed by this omen, which seems 
to have deeply impressed, his followers, Carrara 
directed his eldest son, Francesco Terzo> to march 
on Vicenza, having previously expressed his wish 

* See the authorities cited by Sismondi (lix.) on both sides. Sa- 
bellico (Dec ii. lib. Tiii.) does not hesitate to chu^^e Carrara with the 
murder of Delia Scala's two sons, as well as of their father. But 
Sabellico wrote in fetters, and he had undertaken the impossible task 
of extenuating the guilt «^d in&my of his country. 

t Andrea Qataro, 880. 
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to the Princes Delia Scala that one of them would 
precede him; but, Httle grateful for the important 
benefit recently conferred upon them, they refused 
obedience. When Francesco Terzo appeared be- 
fore the waUs, he was rudely handled in a skir- 
mish, and compelled to withdraw to his camp, 
with a severe wound in the face. On the follow- 
ing morning, loud shouts were heard from the city, 
mingled with the peaUng of bells and the thunder 
of artillery. The banner of Milan was lowered, 
and the delighted eyes of the young Carrara ima- 
gined that he beheld the ensign of his own House 
unfurled in its place. The colours were very 
similar, and the distance was considerable; but as 
a second standard rose over a nearer gate, he de- 
scried, with astonishment and mortification, the 
Winged Ljpn of St. Mark. Catarina had suc- 
cessfully negotiated with Venice; and Dal Verme, 
retaining all his deceased Sovereign's hatred 
against Carrara, had prevailed upon the Duchess 
to barter for the alliance of the Signory by sur- 
rendering Vicenza to their protection ; and, care- 
less of the loss to his Country, so as it did not 
confer benefit on the Paduans, he admitted a large 
Venetian force within the walls, and acknowledged 
their supremacy. 

This iniquitous negotiation must be attributed 
in great measure to the ambition felt by the Doge 
Steno, that his reign might be distinguished by aii 
enlargement of territory; for although the Vene- 
tian Grovemment was seldom choice as to its 
means of acquisition, and the bribe oflFered was 
most alluring, yet the Council hesitated tiH the 
Milanese advanced their biddings. Feltre and 

2e 2 
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BeUuno were added to Vicenza, and the bargain 
was finally struck by the surrender of the whole 
territory on this side the Adige. Even after these 
discussions, there was not wanting in the Council 
a feeling of justice and honour which, but for a 
stratagem of the Doge, might have prevented the 
nefarious compact. He found a pretext to purge 
the Assembly of all those Nobles who were, op- 
posed to his design; yet, even then, the decision 
for which he struggled was at last confirmed by 
the majority of only a single voice. 

The news of his unexpected disappointment was 
received by Francesco Novello with his customary 
evenness of temper. He handed the despatch 
which announced it to Brunone and Antonio della 
Scala, and, with a brief remark, * Farewell to Vi- 
cenza! This arises from your refusal,'-^he turned 
to some other business, while the perfidious youths 
lost no time in framing their own secret arrange- 
ments with Venice. In the camp before Vicenza, 
however, a widely different spirit was manifested. 
When a Trumpet from the garrison annoimced that 
the city had surrendered itself to the protection of 
Venice, Francesco Terzo ordered him to retire, 
and not to return without a safe conduct. On the 
evening of the same day, the messenger re-apr 
peared with the pennon of Vicenza, and, in the 
name of Venice, commanded the Paduans to raise 
the siege and withdraw. Francesco denied his 
authority, pointed to the arms of Vicenza on his 
pennon, which, had he been an Envoy of the 
Signory, would have borne their device; and then, 
with angry menaces of summary punishment if he 
returned, he dismissed him unhurt. On the mor- 
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row, the same Trampet again sought the camp, 
hearing now a Venetian pennon, hut still unpro- 
vided with a safe conduct. The outposts, indig^^ 
nant at these repeated insults to their Prince, 
hastily surrounded the messenger, put him to the 
sword, and threw his hody into the city ditch. 
Francesco was displeased with the violence, hut 
little anticipated the terrihle vengeance with which 
it was to he repaid, and prohahly forgot the trans- 
action as insignificant*. 

The Lord of Padua immediately hastened in 
person to yicen2a, and gave orders for an assault 
on the very night of his arrival. Before, however, 
the troops were put in motion, a Venetian courier 
placed in his hands a despatch hearing the leaden 
seal of the RepubUc, which charged him, on pain 
of immediate war, to desist from his enterprise. 
He instantly countermanded the assault, and hroke 
up, on the next morning, for Padua. Then, having 
fully ascertained the treacherous intrigues which 
the two Princes Delia Scala were concerting with 
Venice, he threw them into confinement, and, 
proceeding with the Lady Taddea to Verona, he 

* In relating this incident, we hATe foUowed the minute and pre- 
dM nairative of Gataro (883), which bean with it strong marks of 
truth. Daru has adopted another statement most hostile to Fran- 
cesco Noyello, and has made him giye orders for an outrage yet more 
cruel than the infliction of death— to cut off the nose and ears of the 
Trumpet, and send him hack wiUi a declaration of war. Yet it ii 
plain that Francesco Novello at the time was in Verona, not at Vi- 
cenza. Bembo, the continuator of the Chronicle of Dandolo, vouches 
for this barbarous mutilation, but attributes it to Francesco Terao, 
with the addition of a cruel, stupid, and unfeeling mockeiy,— ' Let 
us make from this Trumpet the Lion of St. Mark!' As the Lion 
possessed both nose and ears, we are at a loss to disooTer the hidden 
point of this brutal Jest. 
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assumed its sovereignty in his own name, as a 
pmiishment for the ingratitude of the masters 
whom he had restored, and who had proved them- 
selves undeserving. His chief wishes were now 
directed to an adjustment with Venice ; but the 
Signory was implacable. They felt that Carrara was 
within their toils, and his destruction was resolved 
upon ; so that to his offer of holding all his terri- 
tories in fee from the Republic, they replied only 
by demanding indemnities which he had not power 
to furnish ; and they perpetually reverted to the 
murder of the Trumpet, as having placed him 
without the pale of international law. Even while 
his Ambassadors- were receiving audience, the 
Doge gave orders to cut the embankment of the 
Anguillera in three places; thus, by pouring de- 
struction on his unoffending subjects, offering a 
foretaste of the bitterness with which their Lord 
was to be visited. The Envoys were dismissed, 
and the banner of St. Mark was raised on a bas- 
tion in the Paduan territory, which had been insu- 
lated by the inundation. 

Francesco communicated to his Great Council 
the rejection of his proposals ; and, that he might 
fall at least with dignity, he urged them to consent 
to war. His design was opposed by Galeazzo de' 
Gatari, the elder of the two Chroniclers who have 
guided us through these passages of History. This 
faithful Senator pointed to the miseries which 
Francesco Vecchio had brought down upon him- 
self and his Coimtry, by rousing the unforgiving 
and unappeasable hatred of Venice. Peace, he 
said, ought to be secured, be the terms what they 
might ; for upon its conclusion depended the wel- 
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fare or the ruin of Padua. This seasonahle coun- 
sel was resisted, among others, by Amorato Pel- 
liciaro, a rich merchant, who offered a thousand 
ducats towards defraying the expenses of war, 
and blindly prophesied that right must prevail. 
A brother Senator applauded the rash speech, and 
compared the orator to that Crastinus who struck 
the first blow for Caesar against Pompey in Thes- 
saly; * forgetting,' as Gataro* touchingly winds 
up his vivid narrative of this debate, * the Hues in 
which Lucanf curses that Crastinus as the cause 
of all the blood that was shed in the cruel war 
that followed. But to this opinion the Signor in- 
clined, and war was declared. Accursed be Amo- 
rato, the author of a measure which brought fast 
on the destruction of Padua, and the downfall of 
the noble .House of Carrara!' 

It was at Midsummer that Carrara solemnly 
denounced war against Venice. His sole ally was 
Nicolo d'Este, Count of Ferrara, upon whom, terri- 
fied by the overwhelming force of his enemies, Httle 
reliance could be placed. The command of thirty 

* Andrea Gatfuro, 890. 
+ Dii tibi rum mortem, qua cuncHs pana paraiur, 
Bed gensum post fata tute dent, CraHine, mortiJ 
Cujtu torta manu commUit lancea bellum, 
Primaque Thetsaliam Romano sanguine tinxit. * 
Phar§al%a, vii. 470. 

For him, ye Gods, for Crastinus, whose spear, 
With impious eagerness, hegan the war, 
Some more than common punishment prepare ! 
Beyond the grare, long, lasting plagues ordain. 
Surviving sense, and never-ceasing pain ! 

Rowe, vii. 697. 

See also Ciesar, Be Bell. Civ. iii. 91-99. 
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thousand Condottieri was intrusted, by the Signory, 
to Malatesta of Pesaro, and Sayello, a Roman 
detain ; and Carlo Zeno was attached to them as 
one of the Proweditori. Carrara, after a suc- 
cessM incursion into the Trevisano, confined him- 
self to the defensive, throwing up lines and con- 
structing a series of entrenchments on its marshy 
frontiers; and one of these works appears to have 
struck the invaders with extreme wonder. In a 
few hours a ditch was formed, of great depth, and 
thirty feet in width, surmounted by an impregnable 
rampart, at which the Venetians, we are told, 
gazed with astonishment, firmly believing it to 
have been effected by the Devil, and not by human 
engineers*. The muster of the Paduan forces 
within these lines, as described by Gataro, might 
afford a subject for a Painter. * Every one seem- 
ing more eager than another, they presented them- 
selves with their best equipments. They came 
with bright weapons, embroidered coats, and 
blazoned devices, indicating the antiquity of their 
families— with naked cuirasses, burnished and 
blazing like the sun — targets and ghiaverins — 
arbalists and bows — bombardels, lances, and 
shields. Their dear and much-loved Lord, wear- 
ing an embroidered coat over his armour, glanced, 
with a proud and joyful eye, along the gallant 
line, and then inspected the men, squadron by 
squadron, showing a glad and gracious aspect, 
and addressing words of encouragement to them as 
he walked his horse slowly alongf .' Little, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the natural strength of the 

* Andiea Gataro, 883. t Id. 897. 
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country which they occupied, could be hoped from 
twelve thousand men, opposed to nearly thrice their 
number; and the activity of Zeno ere long found 
means to penetrate their lines. Undertaking a 
personal reconnoissance, on a September night, 
sometimes wading to his very shoulders, sometimes 
swimming in the marshes, he satisfied himself 
that the passage, though difficult, was practicable*. 
When once assured that it was possible to effect 
it, he did not hesitate to make the attempt ; and 
the whole territory beyond the Brenta was speedily 
overrun in consequence of his success. Venice 
had three powerful armies in her pay ; her dis- 
bursements amounted to 120,000 ducats each 
month; and, since the days of Frederic Barba- 
rossa, such an assemblage of troops had never 
been seen in Italy. 

This frontier line, however, was not maintained 
by the invaders without much bloodshed; Savello 
was attacked and beaten back from it, and the 
chance of battle led him to a personal encounter 
with Francesco. Their lances were shivered at 
the first onset, and each swayed back to his 
horse's croup ;* recovering themselves, they drew 
their swords, and Carrara, with a single blow, 
which descended to his antagonist's vizor, cleft the 
argent lion from his helmet. His own crest un- 
derwent the same fate ; but a second stroke dashed 
Savello's vizor into fragments, and, his sword being 
at the same time broken at the hilt, he was com* 
pelled to spur his horse to fiightf . . Malatesta, who 
was on ill terms with his brother General, openly 

* Vita Carol! Zeni, ap. Muratori, xix. 838. 
t Andrea Ofttaro, 882. 
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expressed satisfaction at this discomfiture; and not 
long afterwards, having incurred yet further sus- 
picion by his imprudence, he was removed from 
his command, which was bestowed upon Savello. 

The second hne of defence presented obstacles 
not to be surmounted during this campaign, and 
the hostile armies occupied their winter quarters 
towards the close of November. A bitter domestic 
sorrow awaited Carrara in the death of the Lady 
Taddea; and while smarting under this blow, yet 
more grievous to him than the dangers of his 
Principality, he received information that Savello 
had broken up from his cantonments, reoccupied 
his summer positions, and, in the very heart of 
December, guided to undefended passages by some 
peasants whom he had bribed, had established 
himself in the rich Piovado di Sacco, the granary 
of Lombardy. In an attempt to dislodge the in- 
vaders, Carrara was painftilly wounded, and for a 
while obhged to withdraw from active command. 

The arms of Padua had been no less unfortu- 
nate in the Veronese, where Francesco di Gronzaga, 
Lord of Mantua, and Giacopo dal Verme had 
gained most of the strong-holds. The inhabitants 
of that district were ill affected to Carrara, and 
backward in his defence; and, even in his own 
more immediate Court and Camp, treachery was 
undermining the small remnant of his power. 
The Venetian army, after Savello' s defeat, had en- 
camped at Nogara, where, by its losses and di- 
visions, it was reduced to twelve thousand men, 
while Carrara had now no less than sixteen thou- 
sand at his disposal. The position also of the 
Venetians was hazardous; for, if the bank of the 
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Brenta in their rear were cut, retreat became im- 
possible, and Francesco, perceiving his advantage 
with a rapid eye, felt secure of victory. His 
wound still kept him from the field, but he com- 
municated his^ plans to Count Manfredi di Bar- 
biano, to whom, jointly with Francesco Terzo, he 
delegated the command. The Paduans, high in 
hope and eager for battle, marched for Nogara, 
which they reached on Christmas Eve, when the 
Generals despatched a Trumpet bearing their 
gauntlets of defiance, as a challenge to Savello for 
combat on the morrow. The news of his accept- 
ance was received with shouts of joy. Late in the 
evening, however, a messenger on horseback ar- 
rived from the Venetian camp, laden with presents 
from Savello to Manfredi. They were such as the 
courtesy of war occasionally interchanges, luxuries 
for the table; four large geese unpliicked*, some 
water-melons, and a few flasks of Malvoisie, and, 
but for the message which accompanied them, and 
the subsequent conduct of Manfredi, they would 
not have occasioned suspicion. The bearer sig- 
nificantly repeated to the Count the instructions 
with which he had been charged, ' that he should 
not eat the feathers.' Manfredi smiled and ac- 
cepted the presents, within which it was afterwards 
believed twelve thousand ducats were concealed. 
At day-break, when Francesco Terzo was mar- 
shalling his line, Manfredi refused to take the 
field, and commenced a retreat. On his appear- 
ance at Padua, Carrara, who felt no doubt of his 
treachery, spared his hfe, but stripped him of his 
command, and sentenced him to banishment. 
* Oeke del Piovado—eon le penne tuUe morte. Andrea Gataro, 911. 
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The new year witnessed the defection of Nicolo 
of Ferrara. His Capital was suffering from 
t^'. scarcity* he was pressed on all sides by the 
Venetian forces, and his subjects were so 
unfriendly to the cause which he had espoused, 
that he had reason to fear even for his life. He 
concluded, therefore, a separate Treaty, the chief 
terms of which involved the surrender of Pole- 
sina di Rovigo, and the dismantling of his for- 
tresses. The haughty Republic added one other 
condition more degrading to the dignity of a 
Sovereign — ^that he should repair to Venice in 
order to solicit pardon from the Doge, and to 
swear that he would deny all succomr for the fu- 
ture to the Lord of Padua. This cpmpulsory 
desertion by his son-in-law was to Carrara more a 
subject of regret than of complaint; but the trea- 
chery of a much nearer connexion awakened his 
indignation as well as his sorrow. His half- 
brother, Giacomo, the former companion of his 
many dangers, had been seduced by the Venetians 
to betray Padua into their hands, on condition of 
enjoying the whole property of the Signor and 
the pillage of ten of the wealthiest houses, of 
being presented with a Palace at Venice, being 
enroUed a Member of the Grand Council, and re- 
ceiving a payment of ten thousand ducats. His 
sons, bitterly distracted by filial affection on the 
one hand, and paramount duty to their Country on 
the other, while they denounced this conspiracy, 
stipulated for their father's life. The Criminal 
denied his guilt till confession was extorted by the 
rack; and, on committal to the Giants' Tower, 
stung by remorse, or by apprehension of a painful 
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and ignominious death, be suffocated himself by 
the smoke of some straw with which his dungeon 
was provided. His accompUces were carried, 
riding backward upon asses, to the place of exe- 
cution, where they were hanged, each by one foot 
to the gibbet, and left to perish in torture. 

Disasters now thickened apace on all sides, and 
no hope of assistance remained to Carrara, unless 
from the Florentines, who still promised their suc- 
cour as soon as they should be disengaged from 
war with Pisa. As tne invaders approached nearer 
to his Capital, Carrara entrusted his two younger 
sons, Ubertino and Marsilio, and other branches 
of his family, with the larger portion of his trea- 
sure and jewels, to the protection of these ancient 
allies. Francesco Terzo ably and valorously se- 
conded him in the Capital; while Giacomo, his 
second son, commanded at Verona ; and, having 
secured the most defenceless of those dear to him, 
in their asylum at Florence, Carrara himself boldly 
confronted the peril which was now hourly in- 
creasing, since Savello had advanced to the very 
walls of Padua, and closely invested it on the 12*^ 
of June. 

Verona was still pressed by Gronzaga of Mantua 
and Giacopo dal Verme ; and the Citizens, with- 
out attachment to their present Governors, in order 
to escape the terrors of an assault, surrendered by 
capitulation. A safe conduct was accorded to Gia- 
como, with which he secured the retreat of his Lady, 
Madonna Belfiore. For himself, disappointed in 
the return of a messenger whom he despatched to 
Padua, and apprehensive that his father had re- 
fused to confirm the Treaty, he attempted to escape 
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by night. Though disguised, he was recognised 
by some peasants, who delivered him to the Prov- 
veditori, and by them he was immediately sent, 
under a strong escort, to Venice, where, on his 
arrival, he was thrown into the Prison of San 
Giorgio. 

Verona having fallen, the blockading army was 
disengaged, and joined the division before Padua, 
where, in addition to the other miseries of a siege, 
pestilence had commenced its ravages. While the 
enemy continued to spread devastation over the 
open country, the neighbouring villagers flocked 
within the walls in order to seek protection; and, 
anxious to preserve such property as they could 
carry off, they were accompanied by large herds of 
cattle. A mixed throng of beasts and men crowded 
and exhausted the city, so that not only every house 
overflowed with inhabitants, but the Churches, 
Monasteries, and Public Magazines were choked 
with countless swarms, while the porches and ar- 
cades of the open streets afforded a scanty shelter 
to multitudes otherwise wholly unprovided. Food 
was soon wanting for this overgrown population. 
The cattle first began to die for want of fodder; 
and the wretched fugitives, pent within Hmits far 
too contracted for their numbers, worn by fatigue, 
weakened by hunger, poisoned by the foul exha- 
lations steaming from the corruption which sur- 
rounded them, contracted and propagated a fright- 
ful disease*. An acute fever, attended with the 

* Gataro, from whom we are borrowing, might be supposed to 
write with Livy before his eyes. Orave tempus et forti anmu pes- 
tUent erat urbi agrisque, nee JumUnibus magit guam pecori; et auX' 
ere vim morbi terrore populatumis pecoribtts agrestihusque in urbem 
acceptU, Ea conluvio mixtorum omni* generis animantium et 
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plague-spot and tumour, was generally fatal in 
three days at furthest . The deaths varied from three 
hundred to five hundred in each day, and, as ap- 
peared from a register kept in the Episcopal Pakce, 
more than forty thousand individuals perished be- 
tween the end of June and the middle of August. 
Among the victims of this mortahty are noticed 
the elder of the two Gatari and Alda da Gonzaga, 
the consort of Francesco Terzo. The Princess was 
interred with as much pomp as the season of mi- 
sery permitted. But the mode of burial which the 
Chronicler describes as adopted for the many, suffi- 
ciently avouches the horrors to which the Paduans 
were subjected, and cannot fail to bring to mind 
the like practice which prevailed among ourselves 
when London was last exposed to a similar cala- 
mitous visitation. No one who has read the vivid 
pages of De Foe can have forgotten the daily 
gatherings of the dead, from house to house, 
which he so distressingly narrates; and though 
the texture of that singular writer's palmary Work 
is fictitious,, the materials from which it is woven 
are confessedly trustworthy. Every morning, says 
Gataro, cars went round to receive the dead, and 
in every car were placed from sixteen to twenty 
corpses. A crucifix and lantern were fixed on 
the pole in front, and each car was attended by a 
Priest. Deep trenches were opened in the bury- 
ing grounds of the Churches, and into them the 
corpses were thrown and covered with earth. 
Since the destruction of Jerusalem and the faU of 

edore insolUo urbanos^ et agrestem cotkfertum in arcta tecta, eutu et 
vigiliis angebat, miniiteriaque invicem ac coniagia ipsa tnUgabarU 
morhot (iii. 6). 
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Troy, adds this eye-witness, never was any City in 
the world so overwhelmed as the unfortunate 
Padua*. 

The contagion, as may he supposed, was not 
wholly confined to the City; it penetrated to the 
Venetian Camp : hut more open quarters and am- 
pler supphes disarmed it there of much of its. 
deadly power, so that not a day passed without an 
assault, and the two Carrara were ever foremost 
where danger summoned. Even in this their ex- 
tremity, they secured an interest in the hesieging 
army, and Venetians were found sufficiently hhnded 
by the love of gain to hold treacherous communi- 
cation with the falling Princes. By means of 
billets fastened to the heads of arrows, and shot 
within the walls, intelligence was daily forwarded 
to them. The traitors were discovered ; two of 
them were Priests ; and as if in imitation, or in 
refinement upon that death of lingering horror 
which the Romans inflicted, when called to punish 
those whom they esteemed the most holy among 
their Ministers of Religion, these miserable crimi- 
nals, having been conveyed to Venice, were buried 
alive, with their heads downwards, between the 
fatal Columns. 

Terms at length were proposed by Zeno, though 
indirectly, and without the authority of the Senate, 
to which Carrara appeared inclined to consent, 
and the Provveditore withdrew to Venice that he 
might obtain full powers for negotiation. Dis- 
cipline became remiss in the Camp during his ah- 
sence, and Carrara seized the opportunity as favour- 
able for a sortie. It was his last feat of arms in 

* Andiea Gataro, 922. 
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the open field, and never had he been more proudly 
triumphant. At the head of fifty men, on the 
first dawn of the 17th of August, he issued from 
the Santa Croce Gate, and found the outposts un- 
sentinelled and the whole Camp buried in slumber. 
To fire the nearest tents, to put the sleepers and 
the fugitives to the sword, was the work of a few 
minutes ; and, as the flames spread widely and 
furiously, a stroi^ reserve poured in upon the 
terror-stricken and unresisting rictims. The glare 
of the burning Camp, however, aroused a division 
quartered at Moncelise, and that detachment, to- 
gether with such troops as Savello could rally, at 
length made a stand. But, ere this, Carrara's 
object was fuUy gained, and he retired in good 
order within the City, after having inflicted severe 
loss upon his enemy, and gained for himself a 
valuable booty. The standard of St. Mark was 
captured, ana the damage sustained by the Vene- 
tians was estimated at not less than one hundred 
thousand ducats. Savello received a wound which 
not long afterwards proved mortal, and a truce of 
ten days was required for the burial of the dead. 

That truce was yet Aurther prolonged on the 
return of Zeno, who learned with surprise the dis- 
asters which had been suffered during his absence. 
He invited the Signor to a conference, and ' hav- 
ing touched hands and saluted,' they sat down on 
the bank of the Brenta, and continued in long 
debate. The Venetians offered to release Giacomo 
da Carrara, to present the Signor himself with 
sixty thousand ducats and thirty cars laden vdth 
his private property, and to allow their free trans- 
port to any spot he might select. When Fran- 

VOL. I. 2 F 
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cesco asked permission to consult his Citizens 
' before he returned a final answer, Zeno jumped 
up, and said to him, with a familiar tone and ac- 
tion*, * Signor, if by this time to-morrow you 
shall not have put me in possession of Padua, you 
need have no hope of Peace with Venice, and by 
the faith of a true Knight I swear to be ever after . 
your deadly foe/ This warning was unhappily 
thrown away. Resisting the advice of his Council, 
and lending a more willing ear* to a flattering de- 
spatch which at the moment he received from Flo- 
rence, and which urged him to hold out by the 
promise of speedy succour, through the fataHty, 
says Grataro, which seemed to attend the House of 
Carrara to its destruction, he reftised the terms, 
and prepared anew for defence. 

One by one his few remaining Castles were 
gained by force or fraud, till Galeazzo f of Man- 
tua assumed the command before Padua, and, on 
the 2d of November, attempted to storm. He 
was repulsed at all points, himself received three 
lance-thrusts, and was forced headlong from the 
rampart, at a spot at which Francesco was per- 
sonally engaged, and not improbably, as it seems, 
by his very hand. Bembo also, one of the Prov- 
veditori, was woimded ; and, although a breach was 
eflFected by the pioneers, the scaling ladders and 
engines were abandoned, and the assailants re- 
tired with loss and in confusion. To remove 
this disgrace, and to bring the siege to a close, 
new engineers were despatched from Venice, but 

• AUora Metser Carlo Zeno si tevd in piedi e prese il Signore nel 
pettOt e croUandogli le vesti diste. Andrea Gataro, 926. 
t See the Note at the end of the Chapter. 
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their approaches were skilftiUy met by counter- 
works wherever they were attempted. Opposite 
to a covered way directed to the Gate de' Lioni^ 
Francesco drew a deep ditch within the wall, and 
raised a strong mound parallel to it, himself, 
his son, and the chief Nobles assisting to carry 
earth. The besiegers, irritated by the obstinacy of 
this protracted defence, menaced the Citizens with 
extermination, and discharged viretons* within 
the walls, laden with messages of terror. Ten 
days were allowed for their ultimatum, and if, at 
the close of that period, they still continued to re- 
sist, it was announced that everything should be 
ravaged by fire and sword, and that the fate of Zara 
and of Candia should be renewed in that of Padua. 
The middle of November had arrived, and Fran- 
cesco Terzo, hopeless of further contest, urged 
his Father to capitulate; but the Signor spoke of 
aid from France and Hungary, of a thousand 
lances already on their march under the Count his 
brother, and of a fleet which Genoa was equipping. 
In his heart he had no real expectation but from 
Florence ; and the Citizens, little deceived by these 
ghttering prospects, at length showed symptoms 
of insubordination. Seed-time had been lost; 
their hve-stock was destroyed; their country was 
a desert. They appeared in arms before the 
Palace, and there extorted a promise from their 
Signor, that unless some of the great changes 
which he foreboded should take place within ten 
days, it should then be Peace or War at their plea- 
sure. They were much gratified with this assur- 
aiice, says the Chronicler, and lovingly took leave 

* Lat. vertUum, a Bhott spiU {veru) spear orarraw. 

2 F 2 
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and withdrew. Not all, however, were thus con- 
tented; for, on the night which succeeded, the 
Saata Croce Gate was hetrayed hy its sentinels, 
and the first act of the Venetians, upon entering, 
was to put to the sword the traitors who adniitted 
them. Carrara, roused by the tumult, flew to at- 
tempt the recovery of the Gate* whence, overpowered 
by numbers, he retired contesting every street, and 
endeavouring to gain time so that the inhabitants 
might throw themselves into the strong fortifica- 
tion of their innermost precinct. The tocsin rang 
to arms; few, however, obeyed the summons, or, 
if they did so, it was to save their property, not to 
second their Prince. After the most gallant and 
unavailing eflPorts, Carrara, perceiving himself 
abandoned, demanded a safe conduct to the Camp, 
where he was received by Galeazzo and the Pnyo- 
f>editori. With grave and stately courtesy, they 
Ustened to the expression ci his wish to submit, 
and his inquiry as to conditions, and then repUed 
that they were not invested with powCT to ratify a 
Treaty, but that they would accept the surrender, 
and ascertain the pleasure of the Signory. It 
was with difficulty that Francesco restrained his 
moimting indignation as he rose to withdraw, 
saying, that his defences were still good, and that 
he would throw himself into the citadel. In re- 
turn, it was proposed to him that he should pro- 
visionally resign the whole City and its fortresses 
into the hands of the Proweditori, while he ne- 
gotiated with Venice. He hesitated a few moments, 
and then turning to Galeazzo, addressed him: 
' Captain, it is into your hands that I will instantly 
surrender my City and my Castle, if you will promise 
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upon knightly faith and honour to restore them 
as you receive them, if I fail in coming to accord 
with the Signory/ Galeazzo gare the desired 
pledge, and Carrara returned to Padua to select 
his Ambassadors, eight of whom were named by 
the Burghers, two by himself. On their arriTal 
at Tenice, the former were admitted, the latter 
were refused audience by the Doge. Great pains 
were taken to separate the interests of the Citizens 
from those of their Lord, and the reservation of 
their privileges was tendered if they would but 
treat mdependently of Carrara. 

The Prince meantime, in full confidence of 
security, returned to the Camp, and partook, with 
GFftleazzo, of a soldier's board, at which Mestre was 
appointed as the place of conference with the Am- 
bassadors on the following day. On that day, 
however, Padua was occupied, contrary to the ex- 
press stipulation of her Lord, by Venetian troops, 
and the keys and ensigns of authority were deli- 
vered, not to Galeazzo^ but to the ProweditorL 
The Citizens appeared careless of the change; 
yet, if w<Km down by misery they had lost their 
attachment to Carrara, they at least testified no 
joy at the accession of their new masters. Carrara 
too late perceived that he was betrayed, and ap- 
pealed to Gonzaga for the fulfilment of his pledge. 
That pledge was renewed; the Mantuan assured 
him afresh of protection, and of the restoration 
of his City if the Treaty should be rejected. He 
vaunted the generosity of the Signory,andproposed 
to accompany the Prince and his son to Venice. 
Earnestly did Francesco Terzo protest against 
this perilous step. Better would it be, he said, to 
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shut themselves up in their Castle, and set fire to it 
with their own hands, than thus tamely to bare 
their throats to the knife of their butchers, * Fa- 
ther, if we go, we go to certain death; nevertheless 
you gave me life, and my obedience is always 
due to you*.' Without means of resistance, and 
either unwilling to mistrust that honour to which 
he had confided, or totally unapprehensive of the 
atrocity which the Signory meditated, Carrara 
signified his assent to Galeazzo's proposition. 
The voyage might have awakened suspicion of 
their fate; for they were conveyed in a covered 
boat, under a numerous guard, and, on landing 
at San Giorgio, where they passed the night, they 
were received by the infuriated populace with deaf- 
ening shouts of 'Death to Carrara!' Galeazzo 
left them on the following morning, in order that 
he might intercede with the Signory; but his 
efforts were unavailing, and he never returned. 
It is probable that he was sincere; that he deeply 
felt the stain cast upon his honour by the violation 
of faith into which he had been entrapped, and that 
he either testified resentment which brought down 
upon him the secret vengeance of a Government 
to "which forgiveness was unknown, or fell the 
victim of remorse and a deepljr wounded spirit. 
He survived but a short time after this trans- 
action f. 

* Andrea Oataro, 937. 

t See the supplementary Note at the end of the Chapter. Gataro 
has little respect for the fidelity of Oaleazzo : he bursts out against 
him in the following impassioned words. Oh fede veramente 
canina di Oaleazzo da Mantowit e traditrici -prometse faUte a 
rovina e iradicazione delta nobilUHma Cata da Carrara ! 937. 
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Amid the yells of the rahble, Carrara and his 
son were led to the Hall of the Great Council, 
where they knelt before the feet of the Doge. 
Steno, after a pause, raised and seated them, one 
on each side of his throne. He then reminded 
them of the deep obligations of their House to Ve- 
nice, and of the evil return which they had offered; 
and his reproaches were received submissively, 
and answered only by intreaty. They were re- 
manded to San Giorgio, and confined during the 
deliberation of the Council, in which banishment 
to Cyprup or Candia, imprisonment on those* 
islands, or in the State dungeons of the Capital, were 
severally proposed. For the present, it was de- 
termined that they should be placed in a cage*; 
and some deference was shown to their station by 
the assignment of a servant and six gentlemen as 
constant attendants. Meantime, during the re-* 
quisite preparations, they were transferred to the 
Prisons adjoining the Ducal Palace; and in that 
gloomy abode the Signor found Giacomo, his 
second son, who had been in captivity for five 
months, and who was ignorant of the iurther dis- 
asters of his family. The interview was inex- 
priessibly touching. They were permitted to 
remain together for a few days, and were then 
placed in separate cells. 

A month had passed, and the fate of the pri- 

♦ Conclwero di far fare una gabbia sopra la Bala che i in Torre- 
sella, e ivi metiere il Signore e i figluoU, e che ogni giomo an- 
dassero sei Oentiluomini a stare con loro, e dar loro unfamiglio che 
gli servUse, e s\ fatta provisione che honoraiamente potessero vivere, 
Andrea Oataro, 938. 
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soners appeared still undecided. The Venetians 
hesitated to consummate their crime; and willing^ 
prohablj, to divide its infamy \nth another, they 
seized the opportunity afforded them by the arriyal 
of Giacopo dal Yerme, the bitterest enemy of the 
House of Carrara. He presented himself before 
the CouncQ of X« and dedaaned at great length 
against the captire Pri&ceff. They had already, 
he said, been once dethroned; but they had urisen 
again to greater power than before. Theh* talents, 
their energy, their hereditary animosity to Venice, 
*the devotion of their subjects, sul&ci^tly avouched 
by the great sufferings which they had recently 
endured with scarcely a murmur, thirty years of 
nratual injuries — all these were adduced as fur-' 
nishing so many reasons of Btate for their destruc- 
tion. Imprisonment was but a weak and futile 
provision; and the Grave was the only cell in 
whidi the Republic could immno^ such prisoners 
with safety. The X gladly consented to the rea- 
sonings of Dal Verme, and, on the 17^ of 
^; , January, Frate Benedetto, a faithful servant 
of God, who had frequently acted as eon- 
fessor to the elder Carrara, was instructed to an« 
nounce the sentence. The Signer performed his 
devotions^ confessed, and received the Eucharist; 
and when the Priest withdrew, two Members of 
the Council of X, two others of the XL, a 
wretch named Bernardo de' PriuK, as chief 
executioner, and twenty assistants, entered the 
cell. Unwilling to fall tamely, and disclaiming 
the authority which had condemned him, the 
Prince seized a stool, the sole furniture of his 
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chamber, and for a while successfully defended him- 
self, till the tragedy at Pom£ret*> in our own His- 
tory, was renewed in his person. Overpowered by 
numbers, he was stricken down ; and Priuli, 
standing over him till he expired, strangled him 
with a bow-string. On the following day, the sons 
were prepared fcnr their fate by the same holy 
messenger who had performed the sad office to 
their parent. They embraced and parted tenderly. 
Francesco was first led out to the cell which had 
been occupied by his father, and strangled on the 
same spot by the same hastd. The executioner 
then returned to Giacomo : with a hollow voice he 
asked if the deed was done, commended himself to 
Heaven, and sought permission to write to his Lady, 
Belfiore. The youth, and the firm, though gen- 
tle, bearing of their last victim might have wrung 
pity from any hearts but those of Venetian Se- 
nators. * He was in his twenty-sixth year,' says 
Oataro, ' tall, and as handsome a CavaHer as any 
in liOmbardy, fair Uke his mother, thoughtful, 
mild-tempered, and a lover of God; his address 
was uncommonly sweet and winning, his air an- 
gelic. Yet was he high-spirited, active, and brave. 
If he had Hved he would have been another 
Scipio Africanusf .* Having finished his brief 
letter, he knelt; and while repeating 'Lord, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit,' he was strangled 
byPriuH. 

The bodies of the young Princes were thrown 
into a boat, and conveyed to the Church of San 
Marco Baccallare, where they were interred care- 

*Rlehardn. 

t See also Andrea de Redusiis, ap. Muratorii xix. 818. 
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lessly and without any rites of sepulture; that of 
Francesco himself received a mockery of ^neral 
honours. Habited, like his deceased Father, in a 
rich suit of Alexandrian velvet, his sword girt round 
his waist, and his golden spurs upon his heels, 
he was conveyed to San Stefano. A stone in the 
cloister of that Church, without an inscription, 
but marked with a singular device*, denotes the 
resting place of the last and murdered Lord of 
Padua f. 

The vengeance of the Republic, though glutted 
with blood, was still unsatiated. There yet remained 
two sons of Francesco, who had eluded her deadly 
grasp, and a price was set upon their heads. Four 
thousand florins were offered to any one who 
would deliver either of them alive to the Signory; 

^/\ Can this be interpreted PATAVINVS ? It is said in the 

later Editions of the JPomtier lUuminato to mean Pro nortnd Ty- 
rannorum, to which words no very distinct meaning appears to he 
attached. 

t The family name of Carrara, like that of the Scottish Macgre- 
gors, was proscribed. A branch of the House which still exists, or did 
exist not long ago, at Padua, was compelled to adopt the name of 
Pappa-fava {UArt de vMfier ks Dates, iii. 665), a tobriqttet the 
origin of which has been traced as follows by Gataro {ap, Mur. xvii. 
35). Marsilietto da Carrara, Signor of Padua for one short month 
before his assassination, in 1345, when a boy, was lodged, during a 
Pestilence which raged in the Capital, in a Monastery at Brondolo. 
* Now in all the great Religious houses it is an ancient custom to 
have vegetable broth at dinner every day of the week. On Monday 
it is made of beans C/ave), on Tuesday of haricots, on Wednesday of 
chick-peas, and so on. Marsilietto was so fond of beans that it 
always appeared a thousand years to him till the Monday came 
round, and, when it did, he devoured the beans with such delight 
as was a pleasure to behold. He was, therefore, nicknamed Pappd- 
fava (Bean-glutton) by the zest, and his descendants have retained 
the name.' 



•^. 
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three thousand to him who would assassinate them. 
Yet, in spite of this proscription, Uhertino, the 
elder, died a natural death at Florence, in 1407, 
and thirty years must elapse from the events which 
we are now considering, before, in the more vio- 
lent fate of Marsilio, we terminate the History of 
the injured and illustrious Line of Carrara. 




Habit of the Lords of Padua, from Titian. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 

To page 434. 

I have retained the name Galeazzo in deferenc^to the 
general voice of HistorianB, ancient and modern ; nevertheless 
I feel a strong conviction that it was Francesco di Gonzaga, 
Lord of Mantua, and not his General, Graleazzo, who com- 
manded hefore Padua, and to whom Carrara surrendered. All 
authorities agree that Francesco, jointly with Giacopo dal 
Yerme, commanded at the siege of Verona, and that, after the 
surrender of that City, they both marched to unite themselves 
with Savello at Padua. The first mention of Galeazzo occurs 
after the death of Savello ; and 7ve is then made the chief actor 
in the subsequent transactions. Sabellico, a writer of fax 
more elegance than accuracy, shows that even in his time there 
was a doubt respecting the name. < Qaleacius Orumellvs 
Mcmtttcmva iUi in impermm, deci'eto Patrum, mccessit, 
Qmdam aiictores non Orvmellwnt sed Oonzobganii ac Fran. 
cisd Principi90ra>trem eumfuiase tradmW (Dec. II. Lib, 8. 
p. 432). Laugier, Sismondi and Daru adopt Galeazzo in 
silence. The learned authors of L'art de Y^rifier les Dates 
do not hesitate to substitute Francesco di Gonzaga. Francois 
de Oomague a/voU engagi Fra/ngoU Carrara a se rendre & 
Venise pour trailer en personne aes'interits avec le Doge^ 
Vassv/rant guHl y seroit en tovte sHrete. Ilfut en consequence 
tres affligi de voir les Venetieris arreter Framfois Ca/rrara 
et le faire p^r cruellemeni dans sa prison, adsisi que ses 
enfaais (iii. 665). 

The most important early testimony in favour of Francesco 
di Gonzaga is that of Mario Equicola, who wrote within a 
century of the tragedy of Carram; and who, from his con- 
nexion with the Mantuan Court (he was Secretary to Isabella 
d'Este, consort of Giovanni Francesco II., Marquis of Mantua), 
must have possessed authentic information. In his Commcwtori 
Mantouam occurs the following passage : Pajolo Savello, 
Barone Romano, fu eletto aW impresa di espugnar Padoua, 
J I Qonaaga fu preposto contra Verona, la quale era difesa 
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da Oiacopo Carrara^ figliuolo di Fromcesco il giovane. 
L'Aliprandi sorive che il Oomaga hebbe Verona per H 
Venetiam, e che detto Oiacopo fuggendo fu fatto prigione ad 
HottigUa e mandato in Vejietia, t^-chefu alio 23 di Qi/itgno, 
1403, c Va/Mio seguewte i predetti Venetiani hebbero Padoua 
parimerUe con gli auspidi del loro Capitamo Framceico 
Chnzaga. DoruUo d^ Preti, la diligema del quale fu 
grande in iscrivere le cose de* suoi tempi, it PkUina nella 
Vita d*Innocemo VII, e Giovan Filippo nel mpplimenio, 
nomvnamo Francesco Oomaga in quella impresa secondo la 
verita. M. A* Sdbdlico nomina v/n Oaleazzo OrumeUo 
MantottaTWf e dtbbita se il Oomaga o il Orumello fosse sosti- 
tuito in Itbogo di Paolo Savello; et affirma il Oomaga essere 
frateUo del Prencipe di Mawtoua Francesco, ilche mepare tm 
sogno : benche anche il Corio dica Oaleazzo Oomctga, dopo la 
morte di Paolo Savello haver hamLta la cv/ra dell* essercito 
ch^era contra Padoiia. After recounting the murder of Carrara, 
Equicola continues, Onde il Oomaga ritomb non molto sodis- 
fatto di quel Senate, perdocKe, come dicono, havea essortato 
il Carrara ad andare in Venetia, e ivi col Duce trattar le 
cose sue ; promettendogli che liberamente andarebbe, e sicv/ro 
tomarebbe, se non trovasse conditione d* accordo, e che le 
cose sarebbono restate nello stato cK egli le lasciava, delche 
nvllafu da Venetiani osservata (Lib. ii. p. 127). 

Galeazzo was killed at the siege of Trecco, in May, 1406 
(Sanuto, 834), a death vrhich affords no room for the suspicion 
which we have adopted, in the text, from Si9mondi. II ressen- 
tit et manifesta peutitre cTwie manihe provoguomte sa 
prof onde indignation ppv/r Vabus coupable qu^on faisoit de 
sa parole ; le S4nat ne sovffroit pas volontiers Us reproches 
de ses gens de guerre et Oaleaz mourut cm bout de pen de se- 
maines (ch. lix. pi 123). Francesco di Gonzaga died in 
March, 1407. His character, as represented by Equicola from 
Poggio, is that of a man deeply sensitive on points of honour, 
and who would, therefore, suffer most acutely from a recollection 
of the base and cruel deed in which he had been made an 
involuntary tool. Huomo savio, e che piu stima facea delta 
fede data et del giuramento, che di nitm* altra cosa 
offertagli (\2S). 

It is not probable that Carrara would have relied upon the 
protection of a subordinate Mantuan rather than that of Carlo 
Zono. On the other hand, if the Prince of Mantua were him- 
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self present, there is good reason why he should be selected. 
The Lord of Padua might prefer offering his submission to the 
Lord of Mantua rather than to a Venetian Proweditore j but 
surely he would choose the first delegate of a powerful Re- 
public, and that delegate the most renowned warrior of his 
time, before the military representative of the Chief of a petty 
district. 

Two remarkable single combats, in which this Craleazzo was 
engaged, axe recorded in the Chromcon Tarvisirmm of Andrea 
de Radusiis. One was fought in France with a gigantic 
Englishman, whom the Chronicler names Jttbbinus NoveUus 
(Robin Newman ?). This champion had already been seven 
times victor in similar combats, and no Frenchman could be 
found who would accept his challenge. The two Knights 
entered the lists on foot ; and Novellus, who bore a huge iron 
battle-axe, swung it round his head with the most terrific force ; 
but Galeazzo avoided the blow by springing aside with great 
agility as it descended, and, jumping upon his antagonist, while 
he was again endeavouring once more to raise his ponderous 
weapon, felled him by a single stroke on the back of the head. 
At the entreaty of the King of France he spared his prisoner's 
life, and received, in consequence, a pension of six hundred 
golden ducats from the Royal bounty. The second duel 
occurred at Padua, in the presence of many noble Venetians. 
It was fought, as we imagine, with the Marechal de Boucicault 
{Budcdbldua Francigena), but it terminated by the interfer- 
ence of the Judges of the field, without bloodshed, or the 
assignment of victory to either party (op. Mwrat. xix. 815), 



END OF VOLUME THE FIRST. 
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